Perspective.Where  writers 
come  out  swinging. 
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Perspective,  the  Sunday  Chicago  Tribune’s  popu¬ 
lar  section  of  opinion  on  major  issues,  recently  added  a 
whole  new  arena  of  discussion — a  daily  Perspective. 

This  full-page  forum  will  explore  a  broad  spectrum 
of  controversial  subjects,  and  feature  columnists  and 
cartoonists  of  widely  different  political  persuasion. 

Special  feature  every  Tuesday  is  a  guest  column, 
“Speak  Out!”,  w’here  Tribune  readers  are  invited  to 
sound  off  on  any  subject,  from  any  viewpoint.  And 
get  paid  for  it  besides. 

The  Chicago  Tribune.  We  surprise  people. 


^  Editor  & 


ANtr^QENCIES 


.  .i.  • 
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'Are  you 
Catfraic, 
Protestant 
orBritiA?" 


''rm  a  reporter.** 

Jim  Morse  is  a  fine  reporter.  An  award  winning  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Record  American.  When  asked  the  question  above  by  a  gun  carriyng  member 
of  a  militant  Irish  organization,  Jim  answered  with  characteristic  bravado, 

“I’m  a  reporter.  I  don’t  represent  any  side.  My  assignment  is  to  give  my  readers 
as  many  first  hand  facts  as  possible  about  all  sides  of  the  problem,  your 
side  included.  I  present  the  facts  as  clearly  and  unbiased  as  possible  so 
that  back  home  my  readers  can  understand  what  is  going  on  over  here.” 

And  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  fighting  in  Ireland,  that  Is  exactly 
what  Jim  did. 

And  that  is  what  fine  reporting  is  all  about. 

Record  Americ^^^S^day  Advertiser 

You  miss  a  lot  in  Boston  without  both 


Last  year  in  Detroit 

a  flooding  basement,  a  defective  furnace, 
and  three  rats  got  an  FHA  mortgage. 


under  sections  221 D2  and  235.  Two 
FHA  projects  that  offer  mortgages  with 
only  a  token  down-payment  to  low- 
income  families. 

Ball  discovered  that  too  often  the 
projects  were  being  manipulated  to 
fleece— rather  than  help— the  poor. 
Low-income  families  who  were  conned 
into  defective,  over-priced  homes. 
Welfare  mothers  who  had  to  live  with 
furnaces  that  burned  out  in  a  month, 
walls  that  crumbled  under  a  hasty 
cosmetic  job,  and  roofs  that  quickly 
revealed  leaks.  Unknowingly  these 
families  bought  homes  that  already 
had  been  condemned  by  the  city. 

Then  they  faced  repair  bills  so  high 
they  could  no  longer  afford  mortgage 


payments.  And  Ball  told  how  the  FHA 
ignored  their  appeals. 

Ball  told  the  story.  And  the  telling 
changed  the  story.  Slowly  the  FHA 
initiated  reforms.  Like  re-appraising 
their  appraisers.  Requiring  city 
inspection  of  their  homes.  And 
establishing  a  complaint  division. 

The  FHA  changed.  And  so  the  future 
of  housing  in  Detroit  changes.  Because 
The  Detroit  News  did  what  a 
newspaper  must  do.  Look  at  a  story 
deeply.  Thoroughly.  Meaningfully. 

That  never  changes. 

Ihe  Detroit  News 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America. 


That’s  when  The  News  raised  the  roof. 


Rats  and  leaks. 

Overpriced,  substandard  houses. 

Negligent  appraisers.  And  corrupt 
real  estate  speculators. 

All  parts  of  last  year’s  Federal 
Housing  Administration  program  in 
Detroit.  A  program  that  led  to  bungled 
inspections  and  mishandled 
complaints.  A  program  that  The  Detroit 
News  helped  reform,  because  of 
reporter  Don  Ball’s  continuing 
investigative  series  on  FHA  mortgage 
abuses. 

For  over  a  year.  Ball  has  looked  at 
the  FHA  system  of  insuring  mortgages 
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Rock  Island  Argus 
earns  Color  Amrard 
for  1971 


ROP  COLOR  AWARD 

number  six  to  the  Rock  Island  Argus  by 
Editor  &  Publisher,  is  for  “best  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  black  and  one  color  for  news¬ 
papers  with  circulation  under  100,000!’ 

The  award  is  based  upon  reproduction  quality  of  a 
1000  line  black  and  one  color  letterpress  ad  for 
Dean  Foods  Company,  produced  by  Clinton  E. 
Frank,  Inc.  Advertising. 

The  Argus  continues  its  award-winning  quality  and 
attention  to  detail.  Here  is  the  Argus  record  of 
awards: 

1958— Standard  Oil  Co.  (Black  and  one  color) 
1960— H.  J.  Heinz,  Inc.  (Black  and  one  color) 
1962— The  Borden  Co.  (Full  color) 

1968— The  Lorillard  Co.  (Full  color) 

1970— The  BranigerOrganization,  Inc.  (Full  Color) 
Apple  Canyon  Lake 

1971  —  Dean  Foods  Co.  (Black  and  one  color) 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 

Second  largest  market  in  Illinois/Iowa  (only  Chicago  is  larger).  The 
Rock  Island  Argus  and  The  Moline  Dispatch  cover  the  Illinois  side 


SEPTEMBER 

26-27 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Westward  Hotel,  An 
chorage,  Alaska. 

26-28 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 

26-28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Thunderbird  Motor 
Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — eastern  region, 
le  Chateau  Champlain  Montreal. 

26-Oct.  8 — API  circulation  managers  seminar.  Columbia  University,  New 
Ycrk. 

TO-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J. 


OCTOBER 

12  —  Ohio  Newspaper  Assocation  management  seminar.  Stoufler's  Uni¬ 
versity  Inn  Columbus. 

I- 3 — Ind'ana  AF  Managing  Editors.  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Lodge,  Michi¬ 
gan  City. 

3- 5 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  Abbey,  Lake 
Geneva.  Wis. 

'  3-8  —  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

4- 6 — United  Piess  International  Editors  Conference.  Il'kai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

6- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada  Mt.  Royal 
Hotel.  Montreal. 

7- 9 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield.  111. 

7-9 — New  York  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau  convention.  The  Beeches, 

Rome,  N.Y. 

9- l0 — Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn  Down- 
I  town,  lopeka. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel, 

Columbus. 

10-14 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  State  Legislative  Reform.  University 
I  ot  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10-22 — API  seminar  for  advertising  executives  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

II- 12 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

12- 16 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — western  region. 

Princess  Kaiulani  Hotel.  Honolulu. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Chatham  Center, 

Pittsburgh. 

13- 16 — National  Conterence  of  Editorial  Writers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

14- 16 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Chapparal  Motel,  Ruidoso  Downs, 

I  N.M. 

14- 16 — California  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Webb 
Towne  House,  San  Francisco. 

15- 16— Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  Association.  Village  Green, 

Cottage  Grove.  Ore. 

15-17 — California  Press  Women,  Inc.  Airport  Marina  Hotel,  Fresno. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Central  Region. 

Hotel  Ponchartrain,  Detroit. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Shera- 
ton-Plaza.  Boston. 

19- 22 — Associated  Press  Managing  Ed  tors  Association.  Bellevue  Stratford  j 

Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

19- 22— A  udit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York. 

20- 22 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

22 —  National  Press  Photographers  Assoc  ation — Flying  Short  Course.  Shera- 
ton-Park  Hotel,  Washington. 

23— 24— Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association.  Hershey  Motor  Lodge, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

24 —  National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  Re- 
gency-Hyatt  House,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago. 
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Now...  A  low  COST,  hARcl  copy  kEyboARd 
tIiAT  is  PART  of  A  low  COST, 
USER-pROVEN  TypESETTiNq  SySTEIVI. 


You  see  what  you  are  going  to  set  .  .  .  all  alphanumerics,  even  command 
codes  .  .  .  with  complete  visibility  on  Cornpugraphic's  new  DUAL  IMAGE 
keyboard.  From  keystroke  to  finished  image  this  unique  input  device 
was  tnade  for  proven  productivity  in  any  composing  room. 

Unique  error  correction  techniques  permit  fast  tape  preparation  prior  to 
phototypesetting.  And  phototypesetting  itself  is  equally  fast  and  convenient 
on  any  of  CG's  family  of  typesetting  systems.  Call  or 
write  for  a  demonstration. 


mpygraphic  corporation 


80  INDLibTRIAL  WAY  •  WILMINGTON  •  MASSACHUSETTS  01887  •  (617)  944-6555 
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SYNDICATE 


! 

L_ . . 

Would  you  call  this 
Dry  Mat  the  finest 
on  the  market? 

HUNDREDS  OF 
STEREOTYPERS  DO! 

Certified  Syndicate  Dry  Mats  are  highly 
specialized  products.  Our  Research  and 
Development  has  specified  the  quality  of  the 
paper  pulp,  the  length  and  direction  of  the 
fiber,  impressibility  and  degree  of  moisture 
necessary  for  the  best  molding  qualities. 

Result:  sharp,  clear  halftones  and  type 
matter  In  all  your  duplicates.  No  wonder 
stereo  men  and  their  bosses  praise 
Certified  Syndicate.  You  will,  too! 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  “P”,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  for  a  going-away-to-school 
present?  Sounds  like  a  simple  query  from  father  to  daughter. 
When  Jim  Earley,  associate  editor  Lyons  (N.Y.)  Eastern 
ff  ayne  Star,  asked  the  question,  he  got  this  answer:  “Oh,  just 
a  little  Reynolds  Wrap.” 

Earley  observed  in  his  column  “Talkin’  It  Over”  that  the 
request  sounded  like  a  “goofy  gift”  but  considering  all  the 
things  a  daughter  might  have  asked  for,  he  was  getting  off  easy. 

“Take  this  and  get  yourself  a  couple  of  boxes,”  he  said. 

“I  think  you  misunderstood.”  came  daughter’s  protest.  “Re¬ 
member  that  cute  coat  I  was  looking  at  in  .Mr.  Reynold’s  shop 
in  Wolcott?  That’s  the  Reynold’s  wrap  I  want.” 

'*  *  * 

DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO  IS  “PAGE  ONE”  AND  “PAGE 
TWO?” — Don  Maclean  explains  in  his  syndicated  column 
that  those  are  the  nicknames  of  the  first  two  girl  pages  in  the 
Senate,  Paulette  Desell  and  Julie  Price. 

*  *  * 

A  SIGN  ON  A  CIGARETTE  VENDING  MACHINE  in  a 
Council  Bluffs  motel  announces  all  profits  from  the  machine 
are  donated  to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  according  to 
Robert  McMorris’s  column  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

*  *  * 

PURE  FLUFF  is  the  title  of  the  women’s  page  column  by 
Emalene  Shepherd  in  the  Cheviot  (Ohio)  W' estern  Hills  Press. 
And  the  Tibaron  (Calif.)  Ehh  Tide  heads  its  letters  to  the 

editor  column  “Leditors”.  while  Ed  White  Jr  ,  editor  of  the 

Forest  Hills  Journal  and  Community  Journal  (Cincinnati), 
uses  “Wright-ings”  for  his  editorial  page  column  head.  Then 
there’s  a  neat  “Snap  Judgment”  title  for  chief  photographer 
Frank  Beardsley’s  column  in  the  Ashury  Park  (N.J.)  Sunday 
Press. 

*  *  * 

WHEN  THE  PAPER  DOESN’T  COME— Back  in  the  March 
15,  1924.  issue  of  Editor  &  Ptmi.istTKR  an  anonymous  poem 
was  reprinted  from  the  Benson  (Neb.)  Times.  A  reader 
suggests  it  seems  appropriate  even  now — 

My  father  says  the  paper  he  reads  ain’t  put  up  right; 

He  finds  a  lot  of  fault,  too.  he  does,  perusin’  it  all  night; 

He  says  there  ain’t  a  single  thing  in  it  worth  to  read. 

And  that  it  doesn’t  print  the  kind  of  stuff  the  people  need; 

He  tosses  it  aside  and  says  it’s  .strictly  on  the  bum. 

But  ytm  aught  to  hear  him  holler  when  the  paper  doesn’t 
come. 

He  reads  about  the  weddin’s  and  he  snorts  like  all  get  out; 

He  reads  the  social  doin’s  with  a  most  derisive  shout. 

He  says  they  make  the  papers  for  the  tcomen  folks  alone; 

He’ll  read  about  the  parties  and  he’ll  fume  and  fret  and 
groan ; 

He  says  of  information,  it  doesn’t  have  a  crumb. 

But  you  aught  to  hear  him  holler  when  the  paper  doesn’t 
come. 

He  is  the  first  one  to  grab  it  and  he  reads  it  plumb  clean 
through. 

He  doesn’t  miss  an  item,  or  want  ad— that  is  true; 

He  says  they  don’t  know  what  we  want,  the  darn  newspa¬ 
per  guys; 

“I’m  going  to  take  a  day  some  time  and  go  and  put  ’em 
wise ; 

“Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  they  must  be  deaf  and 
blind  and  dumb.’’ 

But  you  aught  to  hear  him  holler  when  the  paper  doesn’t 
come. 

*  *  * 

\^'HEN  A  CONNECTICUT  LADY  GOT  279  wrong  number 
telephone  calls  in  a  four-day  period,  the  New  London  Day 
head  summed  up  her  troubles:  “Crossed  W’ires  Cause  Ringing 
in  Her  Ears.”  The  calls  came  from  all  over,  including  two 
collect  from  Vietnam. 

*  *  * 

A  Pat  Cassin  ph^to  of  a  horse  chomping  on  the  top  rail  of 
a  fence  instead  of  Kentucky  hluegrass  brought  on  this  caption 
comment  in  the  Jefferson  Reporter  (Louisville)  :  “Fence-y 
That!  No  gourmet  this  thoroughbred  .  . 
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May  25,  1971  President  Nixon  made  a  personal 
N'isit  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  to  announce  that  work 
will  begin  on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water¬ 
way  Development  this  year. 

This  momentous  announcement  heralds  the 
development  of  millions  of  acres  in  Western 
Alabama  and  Eastern  Mississippi;  unprece¬ 
dented  growth  of  Port  Mobile  and  economic 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  entire  Mobile 
market. 

Now  raw  materials  —  coal,  minerals,  petro¬ 
chemicals,  grain  and  fertilizer  needed  to  supply 
the  insatiable  appetite  of  Mobile  industry  can  be 
easily  and  inexpensively  shipped  into  Mobile. 

And  conversely,  fabricated  products  produced 
in  Mobile  now  will  be  speeded  to  fill  the 
increasing  needs  of  the  world’s  consumers. 

another  project  for  the  public  good, 
backed  and  promoted  by 

mobile 

ss-regisi 

A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  6l  Publisher 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  end  Editor 


®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairmen  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cirrulatione 
Member.  American 
Buaineaa  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30.  1971 — 25.627 
Renewal  Rate — 75.09% 


The  good  news  and  the  had 

The  good  news  is  that  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  Press  were 
able  to  terminate  a  strike  that  forced  their  suspension  for  129  days. 
The  bad  news  is  that  the  wage  price  will  cost  them  an  additional 
$8  million  over  the  next  year  if  approved  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council. 

More  bad  news  comes  from  Toronto  in  the  death  of  the  Telegram 
after  suffering  heavy  financial  losses  and  faced  with  a  strike  by  em¬ 
ployes  for  higher  wages. 

It’s  good  news  that  the  Newark  Evening  News  will  continue  to  be 
published  but  sad  that  the  four-month  Guild  strike  forced  it  to  sell 
its  plant,  move  in  with  the  Star-Ledger  and  suspend  its  Sunday  paper. 

The  strike-induced  suspensions  and  contractions  in  the  newspaper 
business  over  the  last  15  years  is  all  bad  news. 

After  the  Newark  shakeup,  the  local  Guild  leader  said:  “We  had 
a  very  good  offer  on  the  eve  of  the  strike.  We  should  have  taken  it; 
it  would  have  saved  everybody  a  lot  of  misery.” 

Perhaps  it  is  good  news  that  this  is  the  first  admission  of  its  kind 
on  record  in  the  newspaper  business.  Let’s  hope  it  sets  a  pattern  before 
the  fact  and  not  after. 


15th  color  awards 

The  15th  annual  Editor  &  Publisher  awards  for  excellence  in 
color  reproduction  and  creativity  are  announced  in  this  issue.  E&P 
has  been  proud  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Representatives  in  this  program.  The  awards 
will  be  presented  at  AANR  chapter  luncheons  in  six  cities  later  this 
year. 

From  2,500  entries  this  year  two  panels  of  judges  selected  14  news¬ 
paper  color  ads  and  three  editorial  color  subjects  for  the  top  honors. 
The  average  number  of  entries  over  the  years  has  exceeded  2,000 
meaning  that  E&P  judges  have  reviewed  more  than  30,000  newspajier 
color  ads  and,  in  the  last  few  years,  editorial  color  reproductions. 

National  and  retail  color  advertising  has  grown  tremendously  over 
the  years.  We  hope  that  the  exposure  of  newspaper  color  volume  and 
quality  to  leading  agency  and  retail  executives  by  E&P  and  AANR 
has  played  some  small  part  in  that  growth. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  bean  merged;  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher.  June  29. 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultx,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager;  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 
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General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
Editor.  Richard  E.  Schultz.  Harry  H.  Yocherer, 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830:  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall  & 
Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone 
415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004.  Phono;  202-628 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
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Declassification 


The  Pentagon  has  finally  declassified  7,800  pages  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  including  previously  unpublished  material  and,  strangely, 
excluding  some  material  already  published,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times. 

We  hope  this  is  only  the  first  instalment  on  the  commitment  made 
earlier  this  Summer  that  these  and  the  thousands  of  other  classified 
documents  now  held  in  various  government  archives  would  be  re¬ 
viewed  and  declassified  where  possible. 
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letters 

NEWSPAPER  LIBRARY 

Fifty  years  ago  the  dark  and  dusty 
morgue,  consisting  only  of  cuts  and  some 
pliotogra])lis  filed  on  home-made  open  wood¬ 
en  shelves,  started  to  change  into  a  library 
to  better  serve  its  newspaper.  Over  the  years 
extensive  collections  of  photographs  and 
clippings  have  been  expertly  catalogued  and 
filed. 

Today,  the  news  library  image  is  once 
more  changing.  Cut  files  are  fast  disappear¬ 
ing.  because  of  new  engraving  processes  and 
the  trend  towards  illustrating  the  newspa¬ 
per  with  more  action  pictures  and  less  mug 
shots. 

Many  libraries  formerly  indexing  news 
items,  have  discontinued  this  practice  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  clipping  file.  But  the  value  of  the 
news  index  is  shown  by  tbe  recent  establish¬ 
ment  of  Area  Newspaper  Indexing  Centers 
in  several  states. 

Recently,  a  new’spaper  gave  their  photo¬ 
graph  collection  to  the  archives  of  a  local 
university,  with  borrowing  privileges  should 
tbe  future  need  arise. 

The.  upright  steel  filing  cabinet,  so  fa¬ 
miliar  in  libraries  is  rapidly  being  replaced 
by  automated,  electro-mechanical  revolv¬ 
ing  units  for  the  housing  of  clippings  and 
photographs. 

A  recent  study  showing  that  80%  of  clip¬ 
pings.  used  by  tbe  news  room,  were  witbin 
two  years  of  publication,  bas  speeded  up 
massive  weeding  of  clippings.  Only  those 
of  historical  value  are  being  microfilmed  for 
future  users. 

In  the  past,  books  were  seldom  found  in 
most  newspaper  libraries.  A  librarian  was 
lucky  to  have  a  dictionary  or  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  Today  the  library  is  specializing  in 
book  collections,  consisting  of  7000-volumes, 
principally  reference  and  history,  and  bio¬ 
graphies.  Huge  floor  space  is  being  utilized 
for  a  reading  room,  equipped  with  over- 
stuffed  easy  chairs,  lamps,  tables,  and  type¬ 
writers.  One  large  newspaper  has  just  or¬ 
dered  their  30.000-book  collection  to  be  re¬ 
duced  by  two-thirds,  in  order  to  gain  neces¬ 
sary  space  for  a  reading  room.  In  this  room, 
magazine  racks  hold  the  current  issues,  and 
subscriptions  show  an  increase.  Pamph¬ 
lets.  formerlv  kept  by  editorial  writers,  are 
now  catalogued  in  the  library. 

Nearly  all  bound  volumes  of  bulkv  news¬ 
papers  are  now  on  film,  and  made  available 
to  other  libraries  on  a  subscription  basis. 
V'^iewing  readers,  once  located  in  a  far  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  library,  are  now  found  in  window¬ 
less  reading  rooms  for  staff  members  doing 
research.  The  microfilm  editions  are  also 
found  in  these  rooms.  Reproduction  copying 
machines  are  available. 

Many  services  performed  in  former  years 
by  libraries  are  now  departed.  Maps  are 
kept  in  the  art  department,  and  negatives  in 
the  photographic.  .Advertising  drawings  are 
sent  to  the  advertiser.  With  no  mail  return 
of  engagement  and  brides  pictures  they 
must  now  be  called  for.  at  the  newspaper 
office,  within  two  weeks  after  publication. 
No  longer,  but  at  one  lime,  the  library  be¬ 
came  a  catchall,  performing  such  services 
to  the  newspaper  as:  sorting  and  delivering 
second-class  mail;  filing  the  publishers  cor¬ 
respondence:  operating  the  inter-office  tele¬ 
phone  switchboard;  and  taking  care  of  a 


publisher  son’s  boxing  gloves. 

Formerly,  newspaper  libraries  were  open 
to  the  public  as  a  goodwill  promotional  ges¬ 
ture,  but  most  have  now  closed  their  doors. 
One  such  library  has  re-opened  its  clipping 
files  on  a  fee  basis.  The  public  is  fortunate 
when  possible  to  view  three  months  of  back 
current  issues  in  the  building  lobby.  For 
older  files  they  must  go  to  the  nearest  pub¬ 
lic  library  for  viewing  on  microfilm.  Tele¬ 
phone  information  is  also  being  stopped  for 
the  public. 

The  image  of  the  library  room  itself  has 
changed.  Carpeting  has  replaced  linoleum 
floors;  straight-back  w'ooden  chairs  are 
gone;-  curtains  and  draperies  have  ap¬ 
peared;  installed  has  been  air-conditioning, 
soundproofing,  and  better  lighting;  wash 
basins  and  drinking  fountains  are  pro¬ 
vided  ;  and  compressed  air  tube  systems  are 
connected  with  other  departments  for 
speedy  delivery  and  return  of  library  ma¬ 
terials.  These  have  replaced  the  old  hand- 
operated  dumb  waiters,  used  bv  some  li¬ 
braries  that  were  located  on  a  different  floor 
from  the  newsroom. 

Public  and  university  libraries  are  today 
performing  many  of  the  services  once  done 
by  the  newspaper  library.  They  are  hous¬ 
ing  microfilmed  editions  of  all  local  and 
state  newspapers.  Some  universities  have 
themselves  microfilmed  manv  of  the  state’s 
weeklies.  A  public  library  is  known  to  card- 
index  all  local  obituaries,  and  maintain  clip¬ 
pings  on  all  feature  articles  relating  to  local 
and  state  history.  Many  university  libraries, 
realizing  the  valued  information  contained, 
have  obtaineil  the  libraries  of  defunct  news¬ 
papers  Public  libraries  are  also  accepting 
original  editorial  page  cartoons. 

In  this  fast  changing  age.  studies  are  be¬ 
ing  made  on  the  potential  application  of 
computers  to  the  indexing  and  retrieval  of 
information.  Because  of  high  costs  of  equip¬ 
ment.  personnel,  and  space,  investigation 
is  going  on  into  the  possibility  of  both  a 
national  newspaper  library,  or  area  infor¬ 
mation  bank  and  retrieval  centers,  equipped 
with  computers  and  wires  to  serve  a  number 
of  newspapers  in  a  region.  When  this  is 
developed  in  the  not  too  far  future — will 
the  image  again  change? 

RALPH  J.  SHOEMAKER 
The  writer  retired  to  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
several  years  ago  after  a  SO-year  eareer  as 
a  newspaper  librarian — at  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  at  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

m  *  * 

COLLEGE  EFFORT 

I  am  writing  to  inform  you  of  one  method 
of  recruitment  we  are  using  at  Cleveland 
State.  This  office  compiled  an  eight-page 
tabloid  “Back  to  School”  edition  which  is 
being  mailed  to  22.5000  residents  in  a  four- 
county  area  surrounding  the  college,  which 
is  located  some  26  miles  northeast  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga. 

This  newspaper  is  mailed  to  rural  route 
boxholders.  using  a  non-profit  organization 
bulk  rate  permit  of  1.7  cents  per  piece.  Last 
fall,  this  office  mailed  a  similar  publication 
to  some  12,000  people  and  had  such  good  re¬ 
sponse  that  the  project  was  repeated  and 
expanded.  Through  a  year-long  recruitment 
campaign  using  a  16  mm.  film  produced  by 
this  office,  culminated  by  the  saturation 
newspaper  mailing,  the  college  expects  to 


continue  to  set  enrollment  records  among 
the  eight  community  colleges  in  Tennessee. 
Last  fall.  Cleveland  State  had  a  22  percent 
enrollment  increase,  with  1960  students,  and 
became  the  leading  community  college  in 
Tennessee  in  number  of  students  served. 

BOB  ROBINSON 

Director  of  public  relations  for  Cleveland 
(Tenn.)  State  Community  College. 

if  *  if 

SENSE  OF  HUMOR 

It  is  disturbing  to  read  that  “14  papers, 
including  the  Denver  Post  and  the  Houston 
Chronicle  have  dropped”  columnist  William 
F.  Buckley  “in  wake  of  publication  ...  of 
fictitious  Vietnam  war  secrets”  in  National 
Review  magazine. 

What  has  happened  to  our  editors’  sense 
of  humor?  Buckley  was  obviously  testing 
our  pseudo-sophistication,  just  as  H.  L. 
Mencken  did  with  his  Evening  Mail  “bath¬ 
tub  hoax”  in  1917. 

So  they  were  fooled.  So  what? 

They  were  also  fooled — though  I  haven’t 
read  any  admissions  anywhere — by  those 
phony  stories  they  carried  about  Daniel 
Ellsberg’s  sudden  switch  from  “hawk”  to 
“dove” — the  reason  most  often  given  for  his 
decision  in  turning  the  Pentagon  Papers 
over  to  The  Times. 

The  real  story  is  something  else.  As  Dave 
McReynolds,  head  of  the  Anti-Vietnam  War 
Resisters  League  recalls  in  the  Village 
Voice,  June  24,  he  met  Ellsberg  as  a  par¬ 
ticipant  at  a  War  Resisters  International 
Conference  at  Haverford  College  wav  back 
in  1961. 

Now,  10  years  is  a  long  time  to  switch 
of  a  “sudden”  as  Ellsberg  is  said  to  have 
done.  If  our  editors  can  excuse  Dr.  Ells¬ 
berg’s  hoax,  perhaps  they  should  also  find 
it  in  their  hearts  to  excuse  Mr.  Buckley’s. 

John  Boland 

The  writer  is  a  former  staff  reporter  for 
the  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  News-Tribune. 


Short  Takes 

The  program  to  pi'ovide  public  service 
mobs  for  the  jobless  is  also  intended  to 
help  the  underemployed. — Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

Hg  itt  ^ 

The  groom  graduated  from  Mapleton 
High  School  and  Mankato  State  College, 
He  is  a  computer  with  IBM,  Rochester. — 
Minnesota  Tribune  (Albert  Lea,  Minn.). 

m  ^ 

A  conference  committee  of  the  Minneso¬ 
ta  Legislature  agreed  on  a  new  14  percent 
pay  raise  plan  for  state  employes  Thurs¬ 
day  and  said  the  raise  could  jump  to  15 
percent  with  a  cost  of  loving  provision. — 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 

ifc  :|e  If; 

Joan  .  .  .  drew  lots  of  attention  as  she 

arrived  in  his  spectacular  pink  gown  for 
the  gala  opening  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  For  the  Performing  Arts. — Bucks 
County  (Pa.)  Courier  Times. 

%  4e  4: 

M  .  .  .  was  most  impressed  with  his 

hitting.  “I  only  had  patting  practice  two 
days  and  I  can’t  complain  about  that  hit¬ 
ting.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

ifs  t/fi 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  neivspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Maybe  we'll 


Ccrpo 

Mi  HIONS 


get  used  to  it. 


We  adapt  to  things  so  easily.  Each  day  we 
exchange  a  few  more  trees  for  a  new  hamburger 
stand,  block  a  skyline  with  another  billboard,  light 
a  quiet  beach  with  some  neon  signs . . .  and 
hardly  notice  the  difference.  America  may  be 
less  beautiful,  but  it’s  doing  more  business. 

And  what’s  good  for  business,  is  good  for  the 
country.  Or  is  it? 

We,  at  Knight  Newspapers,  are  business¬ 
men,  too.  We  value  every  new  idea  that  helps 
us  run  our  business  more  efficiently  and  more 
profitably.  But  we  know  that  our  first  obligation  is 
to  run  our  business  responsibly.  We  know  we 
have  a  duty  to  inform  our  readers,  not  to  over¬ 
whelm  them.  To  give  them  all  the  news  and  to  give 
it  in  its  proper  perspective.  That’s  why  we  look 
for  and  foster  this  sense  of  responsibility  in  our 
newspapers.  And  we  provide  an  atmosphere 
of  innovation,  creativity  and  professionalism  to 
help  them  make  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
community  they  serve. 

We  can  adapt  to  a  lot  of  things  in  this 
country  if  we  have  to.  To  pollution,  to  confusion, 
to  ugliness.  But  why  should  we?  If  each  of  us 
—business  leaders  and  editors  and  individual 
citizens— lives  with  reverence  for  life  and  respect 
for  the  world  around  us,  we  can  make  it 
America,  the  beautiful . . .  again. 

KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  Boca  Raton  News  Charlotte  News  Charlotte  Observer 
Detroit  Free  Press  Macon  News  Macon  Telegraph  Miami  Herald 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Philadelphia  Daily  News  Tallahassee  Democrat 
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T  oronto  T  elegram  ‘dead’; 
$10  million  for  sub  list 

Compiled  from  Canadian  Press  dispatches 


“The  Tely  is  dead.” 

Voiced  by  publisher  John  Bassett,  those 
words  succinctly  underscored  his  pub¬ 
lished  announcement  that  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  with  226,000  daily  circulation, 
1,200  employes  and  about  $8  million  in 
losses  for  the  past  few  years,  would  go 
out  of  business  in  the  near  future. 

“All  I  want  now,”  said  Bassett  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  20,  “is  to  be  left  in  peace 
to  arrange  the  most  decent  burial  with  all 
the  dignity  and  grace  I  can.” 

The  95-year-old  evening  newspaper, 
one  of  three  major  dailies  in  Toronto, 
sustained  a  loss  of  $2  million  in  the  last 
'^wo  years  and  another  $1  million  loss  was 
forecast  this  year,  according  to  Bassett. 
In  recent  years,  he  said,  the  losses  have 
amounted  to  $8.3  million. 

“Anybody  who  hojies  the  Telegram  may 
be  sold  to  a  prospective  publisher  is 
dreaming,”  Bassett  remarked.  He  did  not 
set  a  firm  date  for  the  paper’s  death. 

.Star  bu>'s  some  assets 

Beland  Honderich,  publisher  of  the 
Star,  announced  that  his  newspaper  has 
purchased  the  subscription  lists  of  the 
Telegi  am  for  $10  million. 

In  a  letter  to  shareholders  published  on 
the  front  page  of  the  newspaper’s  night 
edition,  Honderich  said: 

“Toronto  Star  has  accepted  an  offer  to 
purchase  the  Toronto  Telegram  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  for  $10  million. 

“Publisher  John  Bassett  advised  us 
that  the  Telegram  is  losing  approximate¬ 
ly  $1  million  a  year  and  he  has  been 
unable  to  find  a  buyer  who  is  prepared  to 
take  over  the  business  as  a  going  con¬ 
cern.  In  these  circumstances,  he  feels  he 
has  no  option  but  to  discontinue  oper¬ 
ations.” 

The  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  temporar¬ 
ily  suspended  trading  of  Star  shares  af¬ 
ter  they  jumped  five  points. 

Honderich  also  told  shareholders  the 
Star  has  decided  to  lease  the  Telegram 
plant  and  presses.  He  said  the  Telegram’s 
folding  means  a  major  jump  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  volume  for  the  Star, 
Canada’s  largest  newspaper  and  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  chief  rival  in  Toronto’s  afternoon 
market. 

“To  handle  an  expected  inci-ease  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  volume,  the  com¬ 
pany  expects  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
expand  i)roductlon  facilities  in  its  new 
plant  which  is  now  nearing  completion  at 
1  Yonge  Street. 

“The  company  has  made  arrangements 
to  lease  the  Telegram  plant  until  an  addi¬ 


tional  press  can  be  installed  in  the  Stai’’s 
new  plant.” 

Two  year  lease  on  presses 

The  Star  has  a  circulation  of  376,000. 
The  Telegram  is  the  fourth  largest  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspaper  in  Canada  with 
a  circulation  of  226,000.  Toronto’s  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  the  Globe  and  Mail,  is 
second  at  265,000  and  Vancouver  Siin 
third  with  233,000. 

Bassett  said  the  press  lease  was  for 
two  years. 

James  Cooper,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  said; 

“We  have  had  no  part  in  any  deal  that 
has  led  to  the  closing  of  the  Tely.  We 
made  no  deal  with  the  Telegram.  But 
obviously  as  we  progress  there  could  be 
need  of  bigger  printing  facilities.  The 
Globe  could  be  interested  in  the  printing 
plant.  But  no  deal  has  been  made.” 

Bassett  said  his  decision  was  taken  be¬ 
fore  a  union  meeting  of  Telegram  em- 
l)loyes  Thursday  night,  which  voted  au¬ 
thorization  of  a  strike  call  in  their  wage 
dispute. 

Unions  rap  ‘monopoly’ 

Sunday,  the  Council  of  Toronto  News¬ 
paper  Unions,  which  has  been  bargaining 
wdth  the  Telegram  on  behalf  of  900  of  its 
1,200  employes,  sent  telegrams  to  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  asking  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  under  the  Combines  Act  of  the 
sale  of  the  Telegram’s  subscription  list  to 
the  Star. 

They  charged  the  sale  gives  the  Star 
“a  monopoly  in  the  afternoon  field.”  They 
asked  that  the  government  step  in  to 
protect  the  jobs  of  Telegram  employes 
“until  the  legality  of  the  sale  has  been 
determined.” 

Premier  William  Davis  said  Sunday 
night  his  government  is  concerned  about 
the  Telegram,  but  “there’s  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it.” 

“It’s  tragic,”  Davis  said,  “but  the  deci¬ 
sion  has  been  made.” 

Allan  Grossman,  minister  of  trade  and 
development,  said  he  asked  Bassett 
whether  there  is  anything  the  province 
can  do  to  help. 

“Mr.  Bassett  told  me  he  wouldn’t  think 
of  taking  money  from  the  govcimment.  I 
can  understand  the  position.  .  .  .” 


The  state  of  competition 
in  newspaper  indiistry 
(see  page  70) 


Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  said 
Monday  he  does  not  think  he  can  take  up 
a  suggestion  that  he  intervene  in  the 
closing  of  the  Telegram,  because  the 
newspaper’s  publisher  said  he  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  government  intervention. 

Trudeau  said  the  announcement  of  the 
Telegram’s  closing  is  of  concern  to  every¬ 
one  interested  in  a  free  press. 

Fred  Jones,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Toronto  Newspaper  Guild,  said  the  union 
is  “exploring  every  avenue  to  keep  the 
paper  alive.”  “We  are  not  going  to  roll 
over  and  play  dead.” 

Canada’s  anti-combines  law  has  never 
been  used  to  prevent  a  newspaper  sale. 
The  Senate  committee  on  mass  media  said 
in  its  December,  1970,  report  that  “on  no 
known  occasion  .  .  .  have  the  joint  re¬ 
sources  of  the  combines  and  investigation 
hi-anch  and  the  Restrictive  Trade  Prac¬ 
tices  Commission  prevented  a  newspaper 
sale,  consolidation  or  merger.” 

Davey  ‘not  surprised’ 

Senator  Keith  Davey,  who  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  committee  on  the  mass 
media,  said  he  was  not  surprised  by  Bas¬ 
sett’s  decision. 

“The  bigger  one  newsiiaper  grows,  the 
slimmer  are  the  smaller  one’s  chances  of 
survival.  .  .  .  The  Star  was  selling  more 
advertising  at  a  lower  rate,  and  increas¬ 
ingly  the  advei'tisers  were  buying  space 
on  only  the  one  newspai)cr,”  Davey  said. 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  president  of  Southam 
Press  Ltd.,  said  Southam  was  not  given 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  Telegram 
and  would  not  have  done  so  because 
“there  just  isn’t  enough  money  in  the 
market  any  more  to  support  three  news¬ 
papers  in  Toronto.”  Southam  owns  12 
Canadian  dailies. 

R.  S.  iMalone,  president  of  FP  Publica¬ 
tions  Ltd.  and  publisher  of  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  said  the  Telegram  had  not 
approached  FP  as  a  potential  purchaser. 

Bassett  acknowledged  that  certain  busi¬ 
nessmen  interested  in  saving  the  Tele¬ 
gram  had  already  had  discussions  with 
him.  He  said  he  had  had  to  tell  them, 
regretfully,  that  he  could  see  no  way  of 
doing  this. 

“My  strong  view  is  that,  as  woi’thwhile 
as  this  cause  is,  there  is  no  practical, 
possible  or  reasonable  way  to  keep  the 
Telegram  operating  or  I’d  do  it.” 

Two  commitments  to  the  Star  are  irre¬ 
vocable  and  unions  at  the  Telegram  wore 
dreaming  if  they  thought  they  could  find 
a  new  owner,  Bassett  said. 

He  said  even  if  the  unions  found  a 
prospective  owner,  they  would  have  to 
approach  the  Star. 

Burnett  Thall,  vice-pi’esident  of  Toronto 
Star  Ltd.,  said  the  two  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  Star  and  the  Telegram  are  not 
designed  to  prevent  continuation  of  the 
Telegram  by  other  owners  or  the 
launching  of  a  new  paper. 

“If  anyone  came  around  and  asked  us  to 
rent  them  the  Tely  presses  for  a  compet- 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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inp  evening  paper  we’d  have  to  do  it,” 
Thall  said. 

Search  called  hopeless 

Ron  Haggart,  a  Telegram  columnist, 
said  the  search  for  a  new  owner  was 
hoi)eless  in  light  of  the  $10-million  price 
for  the  subscription  lists. 

Haggart,  a  key  figure  in  a  Save-the-Tely 
committee,  said:  “Those  of  us  who  ex¬ 
plored  the  possibility  over  the  weekend  of 
finding  a  buyer,  didn’t  know  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  price  paid  by  the  Star.” 

Thall  said  the  Star  was  willing  to  pay 
$10  million  for  the  subscription  lists  be¬ 
cause  research  indicated  that  failure  to 
buy  them  would  limit  the  Star’s  circula¬ 
tion  increase  to  about  30,000  instead  of  a 
hoped-for  100,000  to  120,000. 

Honderich  said  the  demise  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  will  lead  to  major  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  revenue  for  the 
Star  and  he  hopes  to  hire  some  Telegram 
employes. 

Union-appointed  auditors  estimated  re¬ 
maining  Telegram  assets,  including  land, 
plant  and  equipment,  to  be  worth  $10.8 
million  as  depreciated  assets  on  December 
31,  1970. 

Robert  Rupert,  Canadian  international 
representative  of  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
insisted  there  was  still  a  possibility  of 
finding  a  buyer. 

lOU  wage  proposal 

Donald  Poitras  the  Telegram’s  director 
of  labor  relations,  said  Bassett  had  made 
the  decision  to  close  the  paper  Wednes¬ 
day,  September  15,  after  rejecting  a  union 
proposal  that  1971  wage  increases  be  de¬ 
ferred  on  the  understanding  they  be  paid 
later. 

The  council,  representing  the  Toronto 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  Toronto  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  and  the  Toronto  Stereo¬ 
typers  and  Electrotypers  Union,  had 
sought  settlements  comparable  with  those 
made  in  June  at  the  Star.  For  journalists 
with  five  years’  experience  that  would 
mean  increases  totalling  $40  a  week  and 
raising  the  five-year  minimum  to  $240  a 
week  by  July. 

The  Telegram’s  offer  was  for  a  one-year 
wage  freeze,  plus  two  raises  of  $10  each 
during  the  next  two  years  to  bring  the 
senior  reporter  rate  to  $210  by  January  1, 
1973. 

A  statement  from  the  council  appealed 
to  Bassett  to  re-consider  and  said  em¬ 
ployes  “were  still  prepared  to  share  in 
belt-tightening.” 

Robei’t  Pryor,  president  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  and  chairman  of  the  council, 
said:  “Unless  there  is  public  pressure  and 
government  interv'ention  there  is  not  a 
hope  in  hell  of  the  Tely  being  revived.” 

Pryor  gave  credit  to  Bassett  for  “being 
as  honest  as  he  is  in  his  decision  to  shut 
down.” 

“He  could  have  folded  and  blamed  the 
unions,”  he  said,  “or  he  could  have  en¬ 
couraged  a  strike  and  then  folded,  pos¬ 


sibly  freeing  himself  of  obligations  for 
severance  pay.” 

Among  those  affected  by  the  closing  will 
be  250  editorial  staff,  186  in  the  composing 
room,  60  pressmen,  30  stereotypers,  130  in 
classified  advertising,  58  in  display  adver¬ 
tising,  300  in  circulation  and  delivery,  24 
in  mechanical  maintenance  and  60  in  the 
business  office. 

Funds  no  longer  available 

Bassett  put  a  notice  on  the  Telegram 
bulletin  board  answering  the  council’s 
charges. 

“There  has  apparently  been  some  sug¬ 
gestion  that  I  was  negotiating  to  sell 
the  assets  of  the  Toronto  Telegram  over 
a  period  of  time,”  the  notice  said. 

“Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

“The  decision  was  made  to  cease  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Toronto  Telegram  for  the 
simple  reason  that  funds  were  no  longer 
available  to  keep  the  paper  alive.” 

He  said  the  subscription  agreement  had 
not  come  into  effect  until  after  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  cease  publication. 

Negotiations  with  the  Star  were  “well 
into  the  month  of  September,”  he  said, 
and  weren’t  complete  until  “a  matter  of 
hours”  before  Saturday’s  announcement 
about  closure. 

In  his  notice  Bassett  said: 

“Having  made  this  decision  (to  stop 
publishing),  I  had  a  total  of  three  meet¬ 
ings  with  a  representative  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  the  first  meeting  being  less  than  twb 
weeks  ago. 

“Terms  and  conditions  under  which  I 
was  prepared  to  sell  the  circulation  lists 
to  the  Toronto  Star  were  approved  in 
principle  by  Wednesday  noon,  September 
15,  and  in  final  detail  the  following  day. 

“The  pui'chase  price  and  revenue  from 
the  lease  agreement  with  the  Toi’onto  Star 
is  required  to  meet  our  commitments  at 
the  newspaper.” 

Bassett  restated  that  all  financial  com¬ 
mitments,  especially  to  employes,  wll  be 
met.  He  stressed  that  settlements  made  to 
the  paper’s  unionized  workers  will  also  be 
made  to  its  non-union  employes. 

“I  hope  you  will  exercise  some  patience 
and  care,”  the  notice  said,  “no  matter  how 
difficult  it  is,  in  the  days  ahead,  so  that  at 
least  we  shall  finish  our  role  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  with  dignity.” 

The  unions,  which  agreed  that  the  Tele¬ 
gram  was  in  financial  difficulty  after  Bas¬ 
sett  opened  the  paper’s  books  to  union 
auditors,  proposed  that  1971  pay  increases 
be  deferred  on  the  understanding  they 
would  be  given  later. 

Bassett  replied  September  15  that  he 
could  not  consider  taking  on  a  further 
debt,  estimated  at  $1.3  million  for  the 
deferred  increases,  in  the  face  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  losses. 

That  announcement  was  followed  by  a 
slowdown  in  press  runs  and  the  dismissal 
of  three  pressmen  whom  the  company  said 
were  deliberately  interfering  with  produc¬ 
tion.  Union  spokesmen  said  the  slowdown 
Avas  due  to  mechanical  problems.  A  simi¬ 
lar  slowdown  occurred  August  23. 

Bassett  said  after  the  second  slowdown 
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that  “the  work  of  an  irresponsible  minori¬ 
ty”  was  putting  the  jobs  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  employes  in  jeopardy. 

On  September  16,  the  guild,  which  rep¬ 
resents  about  750  employes,  and  the  '70 
pressmen  voted  to  authorize  union  leaders 
to  call  a  strike,  if  necessary. 

‘I’m  sorry’ 

Bassett  said  in  an  interview  Friday 
night  before  announcing  closure  that  “it  is 
ironical  that  we  are  in  the  communication 
business  but  we  seem  unable  to  communi¬ 
cate.” 

“I’m  not  optimistic  that  at  this  late  date 
communication  will  improve,”  he  added. 

Just  a  few  hours  later,  the  memoran¬ 
dum  announcing  that  the  paper  will  fold 
went  up  on  bulletin  boards  at  The  Tele¬ 
gram.  Its  final  words  to  readers  and  staff 
members  were:  “I’m  sorry,  I  couldn’t  do 
better.” 

In  recent  years,  a  total  of  $8.3  million 
had  been  acquired  from  other  sources  to 
keep  the  newspaper  alive,  Bassett  said. 

“Most  recently,  $5  million  was  acquired 
through  the  sale  of  shares  held  in  the 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  and  the  Toronto  Ar¬ 
gonauts.  The  entire  amount  was  used  to 
reduce  the  corporate  debt  of  The  Toronto 
Telegram.” 

Bassett’s  announcement  marked  the  de¬ 
mise  of  a  newspaper  founded  in  1876  by 
John  Ross  Robertson  and  later  taken  over 
by  the  late  George  McCullagh,  who  also 
was  publisher  of  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Bassett  joined  the  Telegram  in  1948 
and  was  general  manager  at  the  time  of 
McCullagh’s  death  in  1951.  Bassett  and 
his  associates,  including  department  store 
tycoon  John  David  Eaton,  purchased  the 
paper  from  the  McCullagh  estate  in  1952 
for  $4,250,000. 

The  Telegram  engaged  the  Star  in  a 
circulation  battle  but  never  managed  to 
top  its  rival.  The  most  recent  strategy  to 
boost  circulation  was  a  “new  look”  paper 
introduced  last  September  with  a  heavy 
proportion  of  feature,  background  and  in¬ 
terpretative  articles. 

The  next  major  move  affecting  the 
Telegram  was  the  Gardens  deal.  Bassett’s 
stock  in  the  Gardens,  mostly  held  by  the 
Telegram  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  represented 
25  percent  of  all  Gardens  shares.  Sale  of 
that  stock  to  Gardens  president  Stafford 
Smythe  and  executive  vice-president 
Harold  Ballard  was  announced  September 
1. 

That  same  day,  it  was  announced  that 
Baton  Broadcasting  Ltd.,  also  controlled 
by  Bassett,  had  acquired  99.45  percent  of 
the  Argonaut  Football  Club  for  about  $2,- 
250,000.  Bassett,  again  through  the  Tele¬ 
gram  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  was  one  of  the 
major  shareholders  involved  in  the  pur¬ 
chase. 

Bassett,  56,  a  six-foot-four  native  of 
Ottawa,  has  been  a  major  power  in  Cana¬ 
dian  journalism.  It  has  been  said,  and 
only  half  in  jest,  that  past  provincial  and 
federal  Progressive  Conservative  leaders 
wouldn’t  make  a  move  without  first 
finding  out  where  John  Bassett  and  the 
True-Blue-Tory  Tely  stood  on  the  matter 
under  discussion. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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$8  million  package  ends 
Pittsburgh  news  eclipse 


Pittsburgh’s  longest  news  eclipse  ended 
this  week  when  the  Post-Gazette  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  resumed  publication. 
They  had  been  closed  since  May  14 — 129 
days — by  a  strike  of  400  composing  room 
employes  who  are  members  of  Pittsburgh 
Typographical  Union  No.  7. 

The  Post-Gazette,  morning,  is  printed 
under  contract  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Co.,  a  Scripps-Howard  affiliate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  strike  the  union 
was  seeking  about  $62.50  per  week  per 
man  in  increased  wages  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits  over  a  two-year  period.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  last  offer  was  a  package  worth  $52.61 
per  man. 

On  August  29,  the  printers  ratified  a 
two-year  contract  calling  for  $57.95  per 
week  per  man  in  increased  wages  and 
fringes. 

Subject  to  government 

The  pact,  which  is  retroactive  to  last 
January  1,  runs  through  December  31, 
1972. 

However,  the  contract’s  provisions  are 
subject  to  approval  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  Cost  of  Living  Council  or  whatever 
agency  may  be  set  up  to  succeed  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  printers’  strike, 
which  lasted  108  days,  came  just  three 
days  after  the  union  had  overwhelmingly 
rejected  a  company  offer  of  $72  per  week 
per  man  over  a  three-year  period. 

But  the  printers’  action  failed  to  end 
the  city’s  newspaper  blackout  because  two 
other  unions — Building  Service  Employes 
Local  29  and  Teamsters  Local  211 — 
subsequently  called  strikes  of  their  own. 

These  developed  after  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  resume  publication  with 
the  September  9  issue  of  the  Post-Gazette. 

The  Teamsters  union  called  off  its 
strike  last  Tuesday  by  ratifying  an  agree¬ 
ment  reached  with  the  company  in  the 
chambers  of  Federal  Judge  John  L.  Mil¬ 
ler,  whom  the  firm  had  petitioned  for  a 
restraining  order  against  the  union  on 
grounds  the  w'alkout  was  in  violation  of 
the  wage-price  freeze. 

Contract  extended 

This  agreement  extends  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year,  when  the  Team¬ 
sters’  current  contract  is  due  to  expire. 

Subject  to  government  api)roval,  it  calls 
for  a  pay  raise  of  $30.62  per  week,  includ¬ 
ing  $25.62  retroactive  to  last  Jan.  1. 

It  also  stipulates  that  two  unresolved 
issues  concerning  wages  and  pensions  be 
submitted  to  arbitration. 

A  new  agreement  also  was  reached  with 
the  Building  Service  union.  This  was  ra¬ 
tified  that  same  evening. 

Under  it,  building-service  personnel 
will  receive  $37.87  in  increased  wages  and 
fringes  over  a  two-year  period  extending 
through  July  3,  1973. 

Still  another  agreement  was  worked  out 
under  Judge  Miller’s  auspices,  with  the 


mailers’  union.  This  provides  for  $57.95  a 
week  in  increased  wages  and  fringes  over 
a  two-year  period  ending  April  30, 1973. 

Need  for  $10  million 

The  $57.95  total  is  the  same  as  the 
printers’  settlement.  Two  other  unions — 
representing  paper  handlers  and  engrav¬ 
ers — also  have  ratified  a  two-year  pack¬ 
age  valued  at  $57.95  per  week  per  man. 

The  company  estimates  that  all  of  these 
agreements,  plus  the  contract  negotiated 
with  the  pressmen’s  union  last  January, 
plus  contracts  yet  to  be  consummated  with 
four  other  unions,  will  result  in  an  overall 
increase  in  the  annual  payroll  of  $714 
million  to  $8  million  by  the  end  of  next 
year. 

On  top  of  this,  the  company  has  pointed 
out  that  it  faces  a  $2-million-a-year  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  costs. 

Thus,  the  company  has  noted,  by  the 
end  of  1972  it  “must  find  some  way  to 
obtain  approximately  $10  million  a  year  in 
additional  revenue  just  to  stay  even.” 


THE  RISING  COST  of  producing  newspapers  was 
attacked  by  the  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Journal  this 
summer.  A  parttime  photographer,  JAMES 
ZANGL,  zipped  around  town  on  assignments  on 
his  bicycle.  He  carried  his  35-mm  camera  and 
film  across  his  chest  like  a  bandoleer  of  ammu¬ 
nition.  Zangl  never  did  submit  a  mileage  ex¬ 
pense  account.  "How  do  you  measure  muscle 
use?"  he  asked.  Editor  Bill  Macklin  was  happy 
to  cooperate  with  Zangl's  thrift. 


Kate  Webb  in  Cambodia 

UPI  correspondent  Kate  Webb  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Cambodia  for  the  first  time 
since  being  released  by  the  Viet  Cong 
there  last  May  after  24  days  of  captivity. 
Her  first  byline  since  her  return  appeared 
on  the  UPI  wires  September  20  over  the 
story  of  an  oil  fire  set  by  Communists  on 
the  outskirts  of  Phnom  Penh.  She  has 
recuperated  from  malaria  contracted  dur¬ 
ing  her  captivity  and  written  a  book, 
which  will  be  published  later  this  year. 

AP  developing 
broader,  faster 
stocks  service 

The  Associated  Press  has  undertaken  a 
development  program  which  will  com¬ 
pletely  automate  data  on  a  real-time  basis 
from  the  nation’s  securities  and  commodi¬ 
ties  exchanges. 

AP  general  manager  Wes  Gallagher 
said  it  will  make  available  to  member 
newspapers  a  range  of  information  wider 
than  ever  before  possible. 

The  AP  also  will  make  the  database 
available  to  private  subscribers,  Gallagher 
said. 

The  AP  has  agreed  with  International 
Business  Machines  Ccrp.  that  the  AP  se¬ 
curities  price  data  service  will  be  fully 
compatible  with  an  IBM-developed  specifi¬ 
cation,  the  AP  announcement  said. 

The  service  is  being  designed  for  use 
with  data  processing  systems  utilized  by 
the  brokerage  industry,  including  IBM- 
supplied  systems. 

Converting  to  IBIVI  370 

The  AP  will  convert  to  IBM  370,  model 
145,  computers,  moving  up  from  the  IBM 
360,  model  40,  system  that  handles  the 
automatic  tabulation  of  securities  prices 
and  high-speed  transmission  which  AP 
pioneered  for  U.S.  new'spapers  several 
years  ago,  Gallagher  said. 

“Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  will 
result  from  the  automation  of  trade  tick¬ 
ers  from  not  only  the  major  securities 
exchanges  now  automated  in  our  current 
system,  but  also  tickers  from  regional  se¬ 
curities  exchanges,”  Gallagher  said. 

The  automated,  real-time  system  will 
include  prices  and  other  data  on  commodi¬ 
ty  and  mercantile  trading  in  exchanges  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  oth¬ 
er  cities. 

“We  feel  our  database  will  be  a  step 
ahead  of  any  now  available  to  brokers  and 
other  private  subscribers,”  Gallagher 
said. 

The  new  system  is  designed  to  handle 
volume  increases  anticipated  through  at 
least  1975  and  with  relatively  minor 
equipment  modifications  could  accept 
heavier  and  more  complicated  tasks  be¬ 
yond  1975. 
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Pickets  march  in  one  of  several  anti-busing  demonstrations  at  the 
Pontiac  Press.  Others  picketed  the  cars  of  the  newspapers'  photog¬ 
raphers. 


In  busing  feud,  angry  people 
shun  newspaper’s  objectivity 

By  Bruce  McIntyre 
Editor,  Pontiac  Press 


We  knew  that  when  school  opened  Sep¬ 
tember  7  we’d  have  a  busy  day.  A  hurri¬ 
cane  of  emotion  on  racial  busing  was 
whirling  in  Pontiac.  Ten  school  buses  had 
been  blown  up  the  week  before,  and  there 
were  threats  of  trouble  the  first  day  of 
school. 

What  we  didn’t  expect  was  that  the 
same  day  a  train  wreck  would  kill  two 
men  downtown  and  that  the  faculty  of  a 
nearby  university  would  strike. 

But  that  was  the  kind  of  surprise  the 
Pontiac  Press  learned  to  live  with  for 
several  harried  weeks. 

We  had  lived  with  the  busing  story 
since  early  1970,  when  a  federal  court 
oi’dered  racial  busing  to  integrate  Pontiac 
schools.  In  a  city  of  85,000,  27  percent  of 
them  black,  sharp  division  soon  was  evi¬ 
dent.  Rut  the  real  thunder  of  trouble 
wasn’t  heard  until  a  few  months  before 
September  7. 

Tried  to  prepare  for  it 

For  months  we  had  printed  details  of 
the  court  action — yet  much  of  the  public 
seemed  unable  to  believe  that  busing 
would  really  come  about,  for  9,000  of  the 
24,000  Pontiac  students. 

We  tried  to  prepare  the  city  with  a 
series  of  detailed  editorial  presenta¬ 
tions. 

When  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  handed  down  its  opinion  last  spring, 
upholding  busing  in  Pontiac,  we  immedi¬ 
ately  got  the  4,000-word  text  by  wire  from 
the  bureau  we  share  in  Cincinnati  wdth 
Fairchild  Publications,  our  sister  group  in 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Co.  The  text 
was  published  in  full  the  next  day,  even 
before  the  school  board  had  a  copy. 

We  ran  a  series  called  “Pontiac:  A  City 
Changes,’’  attempting  to  point  up  trends 
and  little-known  stories  about  the  life  of 
the  community,  both  good  and  bad.  It  in¬ 
cluded  full  history  of  the  school  inte¬ 
gration  case. 

Our  editorial  position  was  that  the 


court  order  must  be  obeyed.  We  did  not 
endorse  busing,  but  we  urged  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  accept  it  peacefully  while  an  ap¬ 
peal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Only  28  percent  of  our  77,000  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  Pontiac,  but  it  was  a  home-town 
issue  all  the  way,  and  one  which  aroused 
angry  feelings.  Those  who  disagreed  with 
our  position  were  vocal  and  persistent. 

From  the  night  the  buses  were  bombed, 
a  week  before  school  opening,  the  news 
built  up  to  the  opening-day  climax,  when 
anti-busers  chained  themselves  to  a  bus 
yard  fence,  picketed,  and  keep  their  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  schools.  And  the  news  roared 
on  for  a  solid  week  with  little  letup. 

Specific  assignments 

We  had  assigned  opening-day  duties  to 
about  20  members  of  our  50-man  editorial 
staff.  Most  of  them  were  on  buses  or  in 
schools.  Each  had  written  instructions: 
places  to  be,  questions  to  answer,  times  to 
call.  It  was  the  only  way  we  could  learn 
what  was  happening  in  nearly  40 
schools. 

As  a  result,  we  could  tell  the  critical 
facts  of  attendance  and  disruption  in  the 
same  day’s  paper.  Overnight,  we  produced 
an  unprecedented  volume  of  material — 
totalling  more  than  five  pages.  And  we 
still  squeezed  in  the  train  wreck  and  uni¬ 
versity  strike. 

During  the  first  week  of  school,  we  pub¬ 
lished  127  columns  on  the  busing  crisis, 
including  eight  solid  pages  and  48  multi- 
column  pictures. 

The  mechanical  strains  were  evident, 
and  some  press  times  went  by  the  boards. 
But  through  unprecedented  efforts  in  the 
production  departments,  distribution  of 
the  paper  was  never  seriously  ham¬ 
pered. 

With  some  40  other  newsmen  in  town  on 
the  story,  we  advised  our  staff  to  be  unob¬ 
trusive,  not  look  for  trouble  or  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  starting  it. 

We  reported  every  one  of  the  45  arrests 


made  that  week,  and  all  the  questions  and 
answers  dealt  with  by  the  city’s  rumor 
control  center. 

Meanwhile,  our  volume  of  letters  to  the 
editor  skyrocketed.  Within  two  weeks,  we 
were  running  a  minimum  of  three 
columns  a  day  of  them,  and  soon  added 
three  full  pages  to  handle  the  backlog. 

Common  complaint 

Most  of  the  letters  were  antibusing. 
Many  attacked  “slanted”  coverage  by  the 
Press,  or  our  editorial  position.  The  most 
common  complaint  was  that  we  were 
“suppressing”  trouble  in  the  schools,  al¬ 
though  we  printed  every  verifiable  report 
of  violence.  Some  readers  insisted  that  we 
supported  the  principle  of  busing,  which 
we  had  not.  Antibusers  seemed  to  feel 
that  we  were  part  of  “the  enemy”  if  we 
did  not  totally  support  their  position. 

But  even  before  school  opened,  we  had 
been  targets  of  abuse  from  many  of  the 
anti-busing  people,  particularly  the  Na¬ 
tional  Action  Group  (NAG),  led  by  a  Pon¬ 
tiac  housewife,  Mrs.  Irene  McCabe. 

NAG  never  accepted  our  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  calling  for  a  nondisruptive  school 
opening.  We  were  picketed  and  became 
the  target  of  a  cancellation  campaign. 

NAG  had  marched  in  front  of  our  build¬ 
ing  once  in  June,  1970,  but  shortly  before 
and  after  school  opening  it  piled  up  three 
picketing  visits  in  a  month.  At  the  height, 
on  September  10,  about  150  pickets  ap¬ 
peared.  Some  30  of  them  entered  the 
building  to  cancel  subscriptions. 

Circulation  Manager  Arlo  McCully  re¬ 
ported  some  300  cancellations  over  the 
busing  issue. 

Bias  and  bombs 

Although  NAG  accused  us  of  biased 
coverage,  it  offered  no  specifics.  The 
busing  opponents  ignored  our  offer  of  edi¬ 
torial  page  space  to  state  views  differing 
from  those  of  the  Press. 

On  the  day  of  the  heaviest  picketing,  we 
also  had  a  bomb  threat.  After  a  lot  of 
management  agonizing  and  a  search  by 
police,  we  decided  not  to  evacuate.  (Noth¬ 
ing  happened.)  Dating  back  to  the  night 
of  the  bus  bombing,  we  had  tightened 
building  security,  instituting  a  sign-in 
system  at  the  doors. 

(We  offered  a  $5,000  reward,  still  un- 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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In  an  exclusive  interview  with  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reporter,  Jerry 
Walker  Jr.  this  week,  Mark  Bollman  Jr.,  the  new  national  sales  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  tells  how  he  is  planning  to  revitalize 
the  program  and  what  his  reasons  are  for  these  changes.  The  changes 
include : 

•  More  calls  on  advertising  agencies; 

•  Concentration  on  current  “heavy  users”  of  newspaper  advertising; 

•  A  doubling  up  on  the  number  of  “target  account”  presentations;  and 

•  Greater  emphasis  on  selling  “continuity”  campaigns. 


Changes  in  BoA’s  ad 
sales  strategy  previewed 


Mark  Bollman  Jr.,  who  brings  20  years 
of  agency  and  marketing  experience  to  his 
new  job  as  executive  vice  president — 
national  sales  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  said  he  leans  toward  more 
concentration  on  selling  and  service  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

Bollman,  who  took  charge  of  the  nation¬ 
al  sales  i)rogram  August  1,  said  he  also 
plans  to  develop  more  target  account 
presentations  for  showing  to  major  news¬ 
paper  accounts,  and  he  wants  to  em- 
l)hasize  the  placement  of  newspaper  ads 
on  a  continuity  basis. 

While  noting  that  the  Bureau  has  in  the 
past  worked  with  both  advertisers  and 
their  agencies,  Bollman  said  he  will  in¬ 
crease  the  emphasis  on  selling  key  media, 
creative  and  account  people  within  the  ad 
agencies  because  he  believes  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  selling  is  greater  here. 

A  lime  for  special  emphasis 

“I  feel  the  advertiser  contact  should 
continue  as  in  the  past,  but  in  addition  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  special  emphasis  by 
the  Bureau  to  prove  to  agencies  with  hard 
facts  that  newspaper  advertising  can 
solve  their  clients’  marketing  problems,” 
Bollman  stated  in  an  interview  this  week. 
Bollman  said  full  details  of  his  revised 
national  program  would  be  presented  to 
the  Bureau’s  board  of  directors  which 
meets  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  early 
next  month. 

“Advertising  agencies  play  the  primary 
role  in  developing  media  plans,”  Bollman 
continued,  “therefore  agencies  must  be  the 
l)ivot  point  for  our  selling  concentration.” 

He  noted  that  the  top  20  advertising 
agencies  place  38%  of  all  national  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  and  said,  “If  key  agency 
decision  makers  are  convinced  of  newspa¬ 
per  superiority  for  achieving  ceitain  ad¬ 
vertising  objectives  they  generally  sell  the 
advertiser  on  their  point  of  view.” 

Bollman  said  he  plans  a  very  aggres¬ 
sive  selling  effort  which  will  operate  sys¬ 
tematically,  concentrating  on  those  targets 
where  significant  revenue  gains  are  pos¬ 
sible.  “Our  first  priority  will  be  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  current  ‘heavy  users’  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

“I  believe  it  is  easier  to  convince  a 
current  strong  newspaper  advertiser  of 
the  merits  of  additional  newspaper  adver¬ 


tising  than  to  achieve  equal  revenue  gains 
from  advertisers  who  do  not  now  use  our 
medium  importantly,”  Bollman  pointed 
out. 

The  next  order  of  business,  he  noted,  is 
to  work  on  a  group  of  important  adver¬ 
tisers  which  he  labels  as  “high  potential” 
piosnects — “Large  advertisers  who  cur¬ 
rently  use  newspapers  moderately  but 
whoso  marketing  activities  log'callv  call 
for  enlarged  newspaper  advertising.”  In 
this  category,  Bollman  mentioned  the 
names  of  some  well  known  food,  drug  and 
soft  drink  firms. 

Target  accounts  added 

Bollman  said  he  would  ideally  like  the 
target  account  program  to  include  a  big 
advertiser  in  all  major  product  catego¬ 
ries.  The  Bureau  had  originally  scheduled 
six  targeted  presentations  for  this  fiscal 
year,  which  began  July  1,  covering  such 
big  name  accounts  as  Ford,  Firestone  and 
Lever  Bros.  However,  another  six  target 
account  presentations  have  since  been 
added  to  this  year’s  schedule  for  a  total  of 
12. 

One  of  the  points  the  Bureau  will  stress 
in  these  presentations  is  how  advertisers 
can  achieve  sales  results  economically  by 
running  ads  on  a  continuity  basis.  Boll¬ 
man  explained  that  there  are  many  adver¬ 
tisers  who  use  appreciable  amounts  of 
newspaper  space  for  special  events,  an¬ 
nouncements,  price  promotions,  coupon- 
ning,  etc.  Such  companies,  he  feels,  are 
frequently  also  good  prospects  for  contin¬ 
uity  use  of  newspapers,  that  is,  on  a  regu¬ 
larly  planned  and  scheduled  basis  and 
therefore  as  a  fundamental  part  of  their 
media  mix. 

“In  today’s  profit  squeeze  advertisers 
are  examining  every  aspect  of  cost/effec- 
tiveness.  This  should  benefit  newspapers 
because  of  our  proven  role  as  the  medium 
customers  turn  to  for  shopping  info)'ma- 
tion  and  our  demonstrated  ability  to  move 
merchandise. 

“We  will  seek  advertiser  tests  of  new 
newspaper  programs  to  be  judged  on  sales 
performance.  Newspapers  will  fare  well 
in  such  tests,”  Bollman  said. 


Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
Bollman,  who  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1949 
and  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  1951,  began  his  career  in  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  Interpublic  Group  of  Companies 
in  1951  as  a  trainee  with  McCann-Erickson.  He 
later  held  posts  as  vicepresident  and  manager 
of  McCann-Erickson  Atlanta  office,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Afamal  Advertising,  In¬ 
terpublic's  South  African  subsidiary,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Quadrant  International,  an  Interpublic 
subsidiary.  In  1962,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
McC-E  task  force  handling  the  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller  gubernatorial  campaign.  Bollman  joined 
Benton  &  Bowles  in  January  1968  as  senior  vice- 
president  and  management  supervisor.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  After 
two  and  one-half  years,  he  left  to  become  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident-corporate  marketing  of  the 
Diners  Club.  He  had  the  additional  assignment 
of  chairman  of  Signature  magazine,  published  by 
Diners  Club. 

“Newspapers  are  particularly  effective 
for  use  in  advertising  strategies  based  on 
repetition  because  the  broad  coverage  they 
provide  with  each  issue  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  readership.  By  contrast, 
magazine  coverage  must  be  built  up  by 
use  of  a  number  of  magazines.  In  televi¬ 
sion,  repetitive  messages  tend  to  pile  up 
on  a  small  portion  of  the  total  audience  so 
that  broad  coverage  develops  slowly  and 
unevenly,”  Bollman  said. 

“Newspapers’  broad  covei’age  is  also  the 
basis  of  the  opportunity  they  afford  the 
advertiser  to  ask  for  the  business.  For 
example,  a  food  advertiser  who  goes  into 
the  paper  on  best  food  day  has  a  special 
oppoi-tunity  for  saturation  coverage  of 
fcod  shoppers  while  they  are  shopping. 
This  is  one  of  the  newspaper  characteris¬ 
tics  we  ai'e  planning  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  national  advertisers,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  areas  in  which  we  will  seek 
specific  tests  of  the  ability  of  newspapers 
to  produce  sales  results,”  Bollman  said. 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

More  hands.  Only  seven  hands  went  up 
following  the  discussion  on  whether  news¬ 
papers  should  abolish  the  15%  advertising 
agency  commission  (E&P,  September  11, 
“.4dvertising  salesmen’s  roundtable”). 

The  vote  shows  five  favor  dropping  the 
commission  and  two  are  for  continuing 
it.  One  vote  was  cast  by  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  a  newspaper  representative  firm 
who  remarked:  “Abolishing  the  15%  agen¬ 
cy  commission  would  only  put  newspapers 
at  a  disadvantage  with  media  continuing 
to  grant  it.”  A  better  question,  he 
thought,  would  be  “Should  newspapers 
abolish  differentials  between  general  and 
retail  rates?”  His  firm  represents  23  sin¬ 
gle-rate  dailies.  There  is  still  time  to  vote. 
Check  the  following  ballot  and  mail  to  Ad 
Salesmen’s  Roundtable,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10022. 

— Newspapers  should  abolish  the  15  per¬ 
cent  advertising  agency  commission  sys¬ 
tem. 

— Newspapers  should  continue  the  15  per¬ 
cent  advertising  agency  commission  sys¬ 
tem. 

— The  matter  deserves  additional  study. 

#  3|( 

Keeping  Score.  Lufthansa  German  Air¬ 
lines  began  a  campaign  in  the  sports 
pages  which  requires  the  newspaper  to 
print-in  the  score  of  the  preceding  day’s 
pro  football  match  between  the  home  team 
and  its  opponent.  The  small  space  ads, 
created  by  McCann-Erickson.  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  New  York  Times,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Chicago  Tribune,  Boston  Globe, 
Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Washington 
Post,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  .  .  .  About  40%  of  National 
Airlines’  $9.5  million  ad  campaign  begin¬ 
ning  October  4  will  go  for  newspaper  ads 
in  cities  seiwed  by  the  airline.  According 
to  the  agency,  F.  William  Free,  that  is  a 
gain  of  2%  over  last  year  ...  At  the 
Canada  Dry  Annual  National  Bottlers 
Meeting  in  Palm  Springs  this  week,  a  $3 
million  ad  campaign,  calling  for  a  sched¬ 
ule  in  newspapers  was  announced  by  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Fox,  vp-marketing. 

4c  *  4c 

Ad  changes.  John  O’Toole,  president  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  collects  his  favor¬ 
ite  print  ads  in  what  he  calls  the  “Admi¬ 
rable  Ad  File.”  Lately,  he  said,  the  file 
has  filled  less  rapidly.  The  reason,  he 
explains,  is  that  he  no  longer  gets  “turned 
on”  by  gate-folds,  dutch  doors,  fluorescent 
inks,  groovy  type  faces,  and  encapsulated 
scents  that  were  made  popular  in  the  60’s. 
To  make  it  into  the  file  nowadays  takes  a 
little  more  doing,  says  O’Toole,  because 
the  “idea  itself  has  to  be  the  attention- 
getting  device  and  the  ad  has  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  it,  illuminating  the  relevance  of  the 
product  to  a  person’s  unique  attitudes, 
needs,  life-style  in  a  very  real  and  involv¬ 
ing  way.” 


Rep  assignments.  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  takes  over  national  advertising 
representation  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
on  January  1,  Francis  L.  Dale,  publisher, 
disclosed  this  w’eek.  The  newspaper  has 
been  represented  for  longer  than  40  years 
by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  (now  Bran- 

ham-Moloney) . Newsday's  Sunday 

edition,  scheduled  to  bow  in  April,  has 
been  assigned  to  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

*  *  * 

How  are  we  doing?  Advertising  re¬ 
venues  of  daily  newspapers  increased  by 
7.2%  for  the  July- August  period,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  For  the 
first  8  months,  revenues  were  up  6.6%. 
Other  findings  reported  by  the  Bureau  on 
the  basis  of  a  special  suiwey  were: 

•  National  rose  15.4%  during  July- 
August  period  and  12.7%  for  the  first  eight 
months. 

•  Classified  was  up  9.4%  in  July, 
August,  and  5.4%  in  the  eight  month  peri¬ 
od. 

•  Retail  gained  5.4%  in  July- August, 
and  6.5%  in  the  eight  month  period. 

Newspaper  strikes  in  Newark  and 
Pittsburgh  depressed  July-August  re¬ 
venues  by  about  1.5%,  the  Bureau  said. 

Canadian  firms 
to  end  cigarette 
ads  on  air  Jan.  1 

Tobacco  manufacturers  in  Canada  said 
this  week  they  will  end  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  on  radio  and  television  January  1, 
put  health  warning  signs  on  packages, 
and  stop  producing  five  or  six  brands 
wdth  high  tar  and  nicotine  levels. 

The  manufacturers’  spokesmen  at  a 
news  conference  in  Ottawa  maintaind 
their  opposition  to  a  government  bill  that 
w’ould  pi-ohibit  any  advertising  or  promo¬ 
tion  of  cigarettes  and  impose  tar-nicotine 
restrictions. 

Paul  Pare,  chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Tobacco  Manufacturers  Council,  said  the 
industry’s  move  implements  a  number  of 
the  provisions  in  the  government  bill. 

“An  urgent  need  for  marketing  plan¬ 
ning  for  1972,”  had  prompted  the  deci¬ 
sion.  Manufacturers  had  been  pressed  by 
marketing  executives,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  broadcasters  and  newspapers,  and 
cultural  and  sporting  oi'ganizations  to  an¬ 
nounce  plans  for  1972. 

A  new  advertising  code  said  as  well 
that:  “The  industry  will  limit  advertising 
exi)enditures  in  remaining  media  to  1971 
levels.” 

The  decision  would  withdraw  more 
than  $7  million  being  spent  on  broadcast 
advertising. 

Advertising  in  print  would  continue, 
unless  the  government  bill,  which  would 
prohibit  any  promotion,  is  passed. 


Specials.  Weekly  newspaper  publishers 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  getting 
together  to  publish  separate  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions  for  classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  most  recent  cooperative  is  com¬ 
prised  of  18  papers  printed  at  Crow  River 
Press  in  Hutchinson,  Minnesota.  Called 
“Golden  Galaxy,”  the  tabloid  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  33,000  readers  as  an  insert  in 
the  18  weeklies.  The  section  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  on  a  weekly  basis. . . .  Facts  about 
current  and  upcoming  sports  made  up  the 
copy  of  the  32-page  “Sports  Spectacular 
’71”  section  published  September  5  by  the 
Sunday  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma  City.  .  .  . 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald  published  its  9th  annual 
Football  Preview  section  in  August,  a 
68-pager  with  4,368  inches  of  advertising. 
The  section,  according  to  J.  Newton  Poin¬ 
dexter,  promotion  manager,  may  be  “un¬ 
surpassed  in  the  country,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  newspapers.”  .  .  .  The  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Today  published  sep¬ 
arate  Pro  Football  Preview  sections  for 
the  first  time  on  September  19.  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  section  was  a  full-size  edition  of  32 
pages.  Today  had  40  pages  tabloid  as  part 
of  a  256-page  edition,  the  largest  the  paper 
ever  published.  In  the  Tribune  Football 
section  was  a  full-page  Marlboro  cigarette 
ad  printed  full-color  in  mezzotint.  It  was 
the  second  time  a  national  advertiser  has 
run  a  full-color  line  conversion  ad  since 
Coca-Cola,  working  with  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
Tennessean,  tested  the  process  recently. 
Philip  Morris  admen’s  reaction  to  the  ad 
in  the  Tribune  was  described  as  “pretty 
good.”  .  .  .  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post's 
Back-to-School  supplement  produced  26,- 
174  lines  of  advertising — 4,225  lines  more 
than  in  1970.  .  .  .  Ad-A-Card  became 
available  September  15  in  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  Citizen- Journal.  It  will  cost 
1.5c,  as  compared  with  7-8c  postage,  to 
distribute  full-color  coupons  to  house¬ 
holds.  Coupons  are  serrated  and  pasted  on 
the  page  of  the  newspaper. 

«  * 

Briefs.  Pat  LaHatte,  promotion  director 
of  Atlanta  Newspapers,  is  chairman  of  the 
Fomard  Atlanta  Advertising  and  Public 
Relations  Committee  of  Atlanta  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  is  spending  $252,000 
for  a  new  campaign  in  magazines  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  persuade  more 
New  York  City-based  firms  and  people  to 
relocate  in  Atlanta. . . .  Charles  J.  Molitor, 
publisher  of  the  w'eekly  Lexington  Park 
(Md.)  Enterprise  and  other  Maryland  pa- 
peis,  has  suggested  to  the  Navy’s  Office 
of  Information  that  it  direct  some  of  its 
information  efforts  at  weekly  newspapers 
through  press  associations.  The  publisher 
offered  to  travel  at  his  own  expense  to 

promote  the  Navy’s  program - Roger  T. 

Kelley,  assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  rejected 
an  Army  ])roposal  to  spend  an  additional 
$3.1  million  for  paid  recruiting  ads  this 
month  and  in  December.  Secretary  of  the 
Ai-my  Robert  F.  Froehlke  has  asked  radio 
and  tv  networks  to  give  prime  time  to  the 
Army’s  public-service  announcements. . . . 
Five  women  have  been  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  account  executive  ranks  at  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  the  first  females  to  gain 
this  status  since  1967. 
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Shatta  Beverages  used  this  lull  color  ad  featuring  a  discount 
coupon  to  introduce  its  line  of  products  to  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Chicago  Daily  News'  reproduction  ol  the  ad  produced 
by  Hoefer,  Dieterich  and  Brown,  Inc.,  won  first  prize  for  color 
reproduction  in  the  over  250,000  circulation  group. 


The  Indianapolis  News  took  first  prize  for  full  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  the  100-250,000  circulation  category  for  this  ad  for  the 
Hudepohl  Brewing  Company  created  and  produced  by  Stock- 
ton-West-Burkhardt,  Inc.  The  Indianapolis  News  also  won  the 
best  reproduction  award  for  black-and-one-color. 


s  a  gold  rush  on  for  Hudepohl  the  beer  they  call  Hudepohl  Gold 
For  this  pure  gram  beer,  brewed  only  of  golden  gram,  has  the  rnost 
rewarding  taste  in  beer  today  Hudepohl  Gold  Get  hold  of  a  cold  one 


Line  techniques,  nostalgia  and  coupons 
featured  in  15th  Color  Awards  Competition 


Fifteen  years  have  inarched  by  since  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  launched  an  annual  Newspa¬ 
per  Color  Award«  Competition,  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  improved  quality  of  color  reproduction  and 
higher  standards  of  creativity  in  the  use  of  color 
in  newspapers. 

Since  the  promotion  was  kicked  off  in  1956, 
newspapers  and  advertising  agencies  have  sub¬ 
mitted  more  than  30,000  colorful  tearpages, 
which  have  been  examined,  scrutinized  and  criti¬ 
cized  by  blue-ribbon  panels  of  judges  comprising 
the  top  authorities  in  the  advertising  field. 


Changes  in  the  structure  of  the  competition  have 
reflected  the  growth  and  development  of  color, 
showing  a  600-percent  increase  in  volume  since 
the  inception  of  the  E&P  program. 

Originally  created  to  encourage  improved 
reproduction  of  national  advertising,  the  competi¬ 
tion  has  changed  with  the  times,  adding  catego¬ 
ries  for  creativity  in  both  national  rop  and  pre¬ 
print  advertising,  retail  creativity,  and  finally-, 
acknowledging  the  growth  of  editorial  color. 

The  1971  competition,  honoring  the  best  entries 
published  between  June  1,  1970  and  May  31, 

1971,  drew  approximately  2,500  individual  pages, 

{Continued  on  page  21) 
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History  repeated  itself  when  the  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Daily  Re¬ 
flector  won  first  prize  for  full  color  offset  reproduction  with  a 
Pepsi  Cola  adve^isement  produced  by  BBDO.  The  Daily  Re¬ 
flector  won  this  category  last  year,  with  another  ad  for  Pepsi- 


Unbeatable  often  / 

Rom  Chiflbnr  towels. 

A  portable  Iona  mixer  for  S6.50  and  the 
premium  seals  from  3  Chiffon  towel  packages.  ^ 

It's  handy,  handsome  and  hard-working  —  this  popular  3-speed 
electnc  miser  with  beautiful  features.  A  detachable  cord,  # 

automatic  beater  ejector,  two  extra-large  beaters  to  help 

yowwhipupyourfavoritedisbesinnotimeatall.  ^  y 

Youhaveachoiceofcolors.  too.  And  it’s  light  as  ^  ^ 

can  be.  Use  the  certilkate  to  order  your  Iona  ^  y' 

mixer  today  And  be  sure  to  buy  3  packages  y  y' 

of  doubly-soft.  doubly-absorbent  ^  y^  y^ 

Chiffon  towels -» something  elK  y^  y' 

that’s  nice  to  have  around  Jr yy  y^  y^  y^ 

ihc  kitchen  *  yyyy  y  y  y 

»  y  y  y  y 

CsQuffiZwmocri  ^  /  /  /  / 


Crown  Zellerbach's  ad  for  Chiffon  Towels  offered  a  portable 
Iona  mixer  in  a  full  color  ad,  and  the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times- 
Delfa's  faultless  reproduction  won  it  first  prize  for  letterpress 
reproduction  for  newspapers  with  circulation  under  100,000. 
D'Arcy  Advertising  was  the  agency  that  produced  this  winner. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "Me  he%i 

m  newspaper  color  reproduction” 

FULL  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 

SPOT  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 

Circulation  over  250,000 

Circulation  over  250,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Shasta  Beverages 

Hoefer,  Dieterich  &  Brown,  Inc. 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Seattle  Times 

Yami  Yogurt 

Gross,  Pera  &  Rockey/Clinton  E.  Frank 

Circulation  1 00,000-250,000 

Circulation  1 00,000-250,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Indianapolis  News 

Hudepohl  Brewing  Co. 

Stockton,  West,  Burkhardt,  Inc. 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Indianapolis  News 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta 

Crown  Zellerbach  (Chiffon  Towels) 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Company 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus 

Dean  Foods  Co. 

Clinton  E.  Frank 

OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Daily  Reflector,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Peptsi  Cola 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Sacramento  Union 

Bank  of  America 

Gray  Advertising 

lot 


live 


TOU 


got 


to 


ve 


a 


Pepsi’s  got  a  lot  to  give 
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Shades  of  Allen's  Alley!  A  fouch  of  nostalgia  seems  to  have 
swayed  the  judges  who  selected  this  John  Wanamaker  ad  for 
its  Music  Center,  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The 
Wanamaker  ad  was  cited  for  "best  creative  use  of  color  in 
retail  advertising  in  the  over-250,000  circulation  classification. 


"Through  it  all  the  flag  is  still  there,"  was  the  only  copy  on 
this  ad  for  Bergner's,  published  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the 
Indianapolis  News.  The  red,  white  and  blue  in  Old  Glory 
helped  the  ad  to  a  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  color  in 
retail  ads  in  the  100-250,000  circulation  category. 
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E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "fhe  best 

In  newspaper  color  creafivlfy” 

RETAIL  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

AGENCY  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

Circulation 

over  250,000 

ROP  FULL  COLOR 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

John  Wanamaker 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

Riviana  Foods,  Austex  Beef  Stew 

Tracy-Locke,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Bill  Galyean 

Circulation 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

100,000-250,000 

Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star 

Bergner’s 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

ROP  SPOT  COLOR 

Neuhoff,  Inc. 

Tracy-Locke,  Inc. 

Bill  Sanders 

Circulation 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

under  100,000 

Times-Reporter,  Dover, 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 

Deardorff  Hardware 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

PREPRINT  COLOR 

Eve  Cigarettes,  Liggett  &  Myers 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

Richard  Tarczynski 

(submitted  by  the  Indianapolis  Star) 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

submitted  by  130  different  newspapers  and  50 
advertising  agencies.  12  judges  spent  two  days  in 
deliberation,  narrowing  the  field,  finally,  to  wind 
up  with  17  award  winners,  all  of  which  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  color  in  this  issue  of  E&P. 

While  the  volume  of  entries  submitted  in  the 
reproduction  categories  was  somewhat  smaller, 
particularly  in  the  black-and-one-color  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  editorial  color  pages  sub¬ 
mitted  showed  a  gain.  One  judge  suggested  that 
this  reflects  the  fact  that  the  competition  was 
achieving  its  goal  of  achieving  uniformity  of 
rephoduction,  and  that  good  reproduction  of  spot 
color  had  just  about  become  routine. 

The  editorial  color  growth  seems  to  be  a  natu¬ 
ral  outgrowth  of  better  newspaper  printing 
equipment,  coupled  with  increased  awareness  and 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  newspaper  personnel  in 
both  editorial  and  production  departments.  The 
volume  of  entries  submitted  by  newspapers  in  the 
under-100,000  circulation  area  printed  by  offset 
also  suggests  that  this  process  readily  lends  itself 
to  increased  use  of  editorial  color. 


^wm  Wu/AMS-. 


The  "New  Philadelphia  (Ohio)  Times- 
Reportei'^s  award-winning  color  ad  produced  for 
Deardorff  Hardware  Co.  in  Dover,  in  connection 
with  the  100th  anniversary  of  its  Sherwin- 
Williams  paint  dealership  was  the  product  of  40 
hours  of  preparation  by  T-R  employes. 

Sherwin-Williams’  advertising  agency,  Gris- 
wold-Eshelman  of  Cleveland,  requested  a  full-page 
antique  ad,  showing  various  paint  cans  which  had 
been  in  use  100  years  and  are  on  exhibit  in  the 
paint  firm’s  museum.  Two  colors,  red  and  yellow, 
with  black,  were  ordered  by  the  agency,  which 
supplied  poster-size  separations  which  could  not 
be  fitted  into  the  T-R’s  vertical  camera.  The  agen¬ 
cy’s  copy  had  to  be  reduced  in  various  sections 
and  rebuilt  into  photomechanicals  corresponding 
to  the  newspaper’s  page  specs. 

The  antique  effect  was  to  be  produced  by  using 
various  tones  of  85-line  screen  in  the  separations. 
The  process  entailed  marking  the  various  degrees 
on  a  light  table,  making  certain  that  the  respec¬ 
tive  colors  were  at  the  precise  angles  in  order  to 
avoid  moire  patterns.  The  finished  ad  had  double 
burns  on  the  red  and  black  and  one  on  the  yellow 
plate. 

The  small  bottle  in  the  lower  left  of  the  ad 
required  five  different  tones  of  screen. 

The  end  result  more  than  rewarded  Jack 
Shores,  production  supervisor,  and  Don  Hand¬ 
work,  chief  engraver,  for  their  initial  gray  hairs 
on  the  day  they  were  handed  the  job  by  William 
Weible,  advertising  manager. 

The  T-R  went  offset  last  March  22,  and  it  was 
the  first  real  ad  color  test.  Printing  was  done  on  a 
64-page  Goss  Metro  located  in  a  new  building, 
part  of  a  $3-million  expansion. 


mnwniWiiiui 

SWP 

I  HOUSE  PAIIT 


1  ii  ef  n  rir.  .\  to  I 


The  Timas-Reporfer  in  Dover-New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  came  up 
with  a  winner  in  helping  produce  a  color  for  Deardorff  Hard¬ 
ware's  1 00th  Anniversary  ad,  digging  into  Sherwin-Williams' 
museum  for  old  paint  cans,  and  using  color  to  give  the 
appearance  of  age.  Result;  best  creative  use  of  color  in  the 
under-100,000  category. 


Retail  stores 
imaginative 
in  color  use 


P>ED  RASPBERf^ 

m  YOGUKlJ 


Christmas  red  made  this  gift  ad  for  Kodak  Instamatic  X  Color 
cameras,  and  the  Indianapolis  News'  outstanding  printing  earned 
a  First  Prize  for  reproduction  of  black  and  one  color  in  the 
100-250.000  circulation  category  for  the  ad  created  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson. 


Appetite-appeal 
dominant  factor 
in  spot  color 
ad  entries 
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Appetizing  was  the  word  for  the  Yami  Raspberry  Yogurt  ad 
that  won  best  reproduction  award  for  the  Seattle  Times  in 
the  over-250,000  circulation  group.  "Looked  good  enough  to 
eat,"  said  the  judges  for  this  ad  created  by  Gross,  Pera  & 
Rockey/Clinton  E.  Frank. 


New! 
li  Swiss 


Y\ivii  Swiss  SiyU 

lOqURT  (VERy  DERRy) 


A  luscious  bh  of  bcRity  m  Evcity  bm. 


A  stirring  message  from  Yami.  Now  Swiss  Style 
pre-stirred  yogurt  is  here.  It’s  berrier,  merrier  than  ever  with  Juicy 
little  morsels  of  fruit  all  the  way  through.  Tastes  so 
smtully  delicious  it's  hard  to  believe  it's  so  good  for  you. 

As  low  in  calories  as  those  liquid  diets. 

But  so  satisfying,  it  makes  the  ideal  instant  lunch. 

What’s  a  Yamif  Look  inside  your  grocer's  dairy  cate 
for  those  big-value,  low-fat  cartons. 


Vodri  loaytawayiewi 
Swim  Stylf  Yogum  m 
Hay  Boysiidioiag 
Hey  BtMibiaaK 
Hrqi  Rid  R*fpfaewy  aad 

Viiiy  STaewtrcMK 


WabU  In  Ouwts  (My 


Just  born 


Kodak  Instamatic  X  cameras.  From  less  than ’21 


Dean's  Country  Charm. 
Savor  it  in  every  nut-sweet  bite  of  our 
Choco-Pecan. 

Dean's  ice  cream  makers  took  three  of  the  flavors 
you  like  best  and  blended  them  up  a  luscious  new  way.  We 
started  with  heaps  of  butter  roasted  pecans.  Dunked  them 
in  good  rich  chocolate.  Then  sprinkled  big  gobs  of  these 
chocolatey  nuts  into  Dean's  creamier  Butter  Pecan  ice  cream. 

You'll  think  it's  hand-packed  Butter  Pecan  with  an  extra 
chocolate  crunch.  That's  the  Country  Charm  coming  through. 

Dean's  Choco-Pecan.  Spoon  some  out  tonight. 


Th«  Rock  Island  (HI.)  Argus  wrapped  up  its  sixth  award  since 
1958  for  outstanding  color  reprc^uction  in  the  under- 1 00,000 
circulation  category,  for  this  appetite  appeal  ad  for  Dean's 
Choco-Pecan  Ice  Cream,  featuring  both  duotone  halftone  and 
line  art  techniques.  The  Clinton  E.  Frank  agency  created  the  ad. 


Innpici\^ 


on  our  money 


Add  a  room  or  o  new  roof.  Put  down  carpeting  or  modernize  the  kitchen. 
A  Bonk  of  America  home  improvement  loon  con  helplerms  ore 
uncomplicated. There's  a  minimum  of  paperwork.  Ask  your  contractor  about 
Bank  of  America  home  improvement  financing,  ar  stop  in  at  any  af  our 
branches  for  details. You'll  see  an  improvement  around  the  house. 

BANKof  AMERICA  m 

for  the  txisiness  of  living 


Mint  green  is  the  color  of  money,  and  the  Sacramento  Union 
applied  the  color  with  kind  of  craftsmanship  required  to  take 
First  Prize  for  spot  color  reproduction  in  the  offset  category 
with  this  Bank  of  America  advertisement,  created  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Grey  Advertising. 


The  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  spot  color  winner 
in  the  under-1 00,000  group,  won  an  award  in  the 
competition  in  six  years  since  1958,  with  three 
awards  for  full  color  and  four  for  spot.  The  1971 
award  winner  was  one  of  a  series  for  Dean  Foods 
Company  “choco-pecan  ice  cream”,  developed  and 
placed  by  Clinton  E.  Frank,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

The  Argus  pointed  out  that  nearly  ten  percent 
of  its  national  advertising  linage  ran  in  color.  The 
Argus  total  advertising  linage  for  1970  exceeded 
15-million  lines. 

Raymond  Tygret,  Argus  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  commenting  on  the  latest  color  award, 
said,  “We  were  very  pleased  to  learn  that  our 
newspaper  had  won  another  color  award.  Richard 
Nowack,  press  foreman,  Jim  Roth,  stereo  fore¬ 
man,  and  myself  again  can  boast  of  the  craftsmen 
we  have  working  in  our  organization.” 
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Dynamic,  but  minimal  use  of  two  colors  in  a 
Fourth  of  July  ad  took  an  award  for  Retail 
Creativity  for  P.  A.  Bergner  Company,  and  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star. 

The  prize-winner  was  created  by  Pat  Dray  of 
Bergner’s  ad  department  as  a  salute  to  American 
Independence,  and  is  one  of  a  continuing  series  of 
patriotic  motif  ads. 

Pat  asked  staff  members  to  jot  down  their  ideas 
of  what  best  represents  America.  The  results  were 
compiled  in  a  loose  technique,  black  line  drawing 
featuring  Washington,  Lincoln,  universities,  the 
space  program,  baseball,  the  American  Eagle, 
peace  marchers,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  other 
symbols.  The  red,  white  and  blue  of  the  American 
flag  stands  out  in  the  montage  with  striking  clari¬ 
ty.  The  simplicity  was  extended  in  the  otherwise 
busy  page,  with  a  simple  headline,  “The  flag  is 
still  there.” 


County 

Fair 


lvF.>  FI  MRI>  ;  Ih.ane  ThAmM  Appear*  (or  a  CA«hn«  T« 


Morrairs  Atonement  Wai 
Like  Walter  Mitty  Dream 


k  * 

’  -1 

Miami  Herald  picture  page  on  the  Super  Bowl,  with  color  shots 
made  on  Sunday,  published  the  next  day,  won  First  Prize  tor  editorial 
color  in  over>250,000  circulation  category.  It  was  printed  letterpress. 


Spectacolor  picture  page  on  Kentucky  county  tairs  in  Scott 
and  Taylor  Counties  and  the  Southern  Kentucky  Fair,  won  First 
Prize  for  Editorial  Color,  newspapers  I00>250,000  circulation, 
for  the  Louisville  Times,  who  also  won  in  this  category  last  year. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  " 

NEWSPAPERS  OVER  250,000  CIRCULATION: 

MIAMI  HERALD,  for  an  action-packed  sports 
page  on  the  1971  Super  Bowl  game,  published 
January  18,  1971.  The  Herald  used  large  dis¬ 
play  of  the  outstanding  staff  photos  by  John 
Walther  and  Bob  East.  The  page  was  printed 
letterpress. 


NEWSPAPERS  UNDER  100,000  CIRCULATION 

LA  VOIX  DE  L’EST,  Granby,  Que.,  Canada,  for 
a  feature  page,  “A  L’age  de  la  couleur,"  pub¬ 
lished  November  28,  1970,  in  the  newspaper’s 
25th  Anniversary  Edition.  The  editor  used  re- 


fhe  best  in  newspaper  ediforJal  color" 

NEWSPAPERS  100,000  TO  250,000  CIRCULATION: 

LOUISVILLE  TIMES,  for  a  Spectacolor  feature 
page,  "County  Fair,"  published  August  17, 
1970.  Action  photographs  ranging  from  jug¬ 
gling  to  chasing  a  greased  pig  was  captured 
in  color  by  Times  staff  photographer  Michael 
Coers.  The  Times  also  won  in  this  category 
in  1970's  competition. 


productions  of  individual  color  plates — red, 
yellow  and  blue — along  with  full  color  prints 
of  a  high  fashion  photo.  La  Voix  de  I’Est  is 
printed  offset. 
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You  don't  have  to  understand  a  word  of  the  French  language 
text  on  this  page  from  La  Voix  de  L'Est,  Granby,  Quebec, 
Canada,  to  see  why  this  offset  French  language  daily  won 
First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  editorial  color  in  the  under- 
100,000  circulation  category.  The  high-fashion  page  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  25th  Anniversary  edition. 


Three  processes  win 
with  news  and  features 

In  the  editorial  color  classification,  which  drew 
an  amazing  800  tearpages,  the  three  award  win¬ 
ners  included  representatives  of  three  printing 
processes,  letterpress,  offset  and  gravure  ...  a  spot 
news  (sports)  page,  a  women’s  page,  and  a  gener¬ 
al  feature  page. 

The  judges  agreed  that  the  Miami  Herald’s  Su¬ 
per  Bowl  coverage  in  color  was  an  outstanding 
award  winner. 

Herald  executive  sports  editor  Ed  Storin,  went 
to  Larry  Jinks,  managing  editor,  and  said,  “Let’s 
pull  out  all  the  stops  on  the  Super  Bowl,  and  give 
this  game  first  class  coverage.” 

Jinks  agreed,  and  okayed  the  assignment  of  five 
photographers  to  the  game.  Three  shot  the  entire 
game  in  color ;  one  shot  the  first  half  in  color,  the 
second  in  black-and-white.  A  total  of  64  rolls  of 
color  film  were  shot,  plus  35  rolls  of  black-and- 
white. 

The  next  morning,  six  full  color  pictures  of  the 
game  were  used;  one  on  1-A,  two  on  the  Sports 
front,  and  another  three  full  color  pictures  inside 
Sports. 

“It  was  a  great  team  effort  requiring  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  managing  editor,  sports  department, 
engraving  and  color  lab  department,  and  produc¬ 
tion  department,”  Storin  said,  “and  our  photo  de¬ 
partment  deserves  a  lot  of  the  credit  for  their 
tremendous  coverage.” 


A  blue  ribbon  panel  of  publishing  execu- 
fives  examined  more  than  1,000  color  nows 
and  feature  tearpages  to  pick  three  winners 
shown  in  this  issue.  From  left:  George  A. 
Shivers,  press  photography  marketing  coor¬ 
dinator  for  Eastman  Kodak  Company;  Mor¬ 
ton  Frank,  president  and  publisher.  Family 
Weekly  magazine;  John  Wolter,  art  director. 
King  Features  Syndicate;  and  Alfred  Krusen- 
tiern,  editor.  Axel  Springer  Foreign  News 
Service. 
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Stew-pendoiis! 


More  lean  beef. ..less  7(. 

A'.istex  Boe!  Stow  has  loonc+iunks 
of  beef.  Firm  chunks  that  den  t  break 
down  because  our  special  «>okina  pro¬ 
cess  never  nvercooks  It  s  a  beefier  beef 
s’ew  With  lots  of ‘as*y  garden  fresh  car- 
rets  and  potatoes.  And  plenty  of  rich, 
natural  gravy  We  could  tell  you  more 
about  Austex  Beef  S’ew  but  we  d  rather 
you  try  it  yourself 

Here's  a  7<-ofi  coupon  to  get  you  started. 


impression 


Tracy-Locle,  Inc.,  Dallas-based  advertising  agency  used  line 
mezxotint  conversions  to  achieve  display  of  a  complete  line 
ot  meat  products  for  Neuhoff,  winning  First  Priie  for  creative 
use  of  spot  color  in  newspaper  advertising.  The  headline  "A 
grill's  best  friend"  proved  a  real  stopper. 


“A  patchwork 
quilt  made  up 
of  color  ads” 
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The  ad  selected  by  the  judges  for  the  most 
creative  use  of  full  color  in  national  rop  advertis¬ 
ing  was  an  Austex  Beef  Stew  (Riviana  Foods, 
Inc.)  ad,  featuring  a  four-color  coupon  offering 
seven  cents  off  the  product’s  regular  price.  The  ad 
ran  early  in  1971,  in  the  Houston  Post,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  Little  Rock  Democrat,  Shreveport 
Journal  &  Times,  and  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion 
Ledger  Neivs. 

“To  date,  redemption  has  been  high,”  said  Bern- 
ie  Kraft,  account  executive  for  Tracy-Locke  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  creators  of  the  ad.  “This  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  ad  served  its  purpose  well.  He  added 
that  the  ad  also  was  used  by  sales  representatives 
in  contacts  with  grocers  and  trade  representa¬ 
tives.  Bill  Galyean  of  Tracy-Locke  was  art  direc¬ 
tor  on  the  “Stew-pendous”  project,  and  copy  was 
by  Jack  Ciaccio  and  Andy  Spiegel. 
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A  panel  of  New  York  adverfising  agency  experts  judged  both  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  ads  to  select  the  best  creative  entries  in  EtP's  15th 
annual  Color  Awards  Competition.  Left  to  right,  are.  Richard  Luden, 
creative  director,  Sweet  &  Company;  Edward  G.  (Pat)  Gallagher, 
executive  v.p.,  director  of  creative  services,  N.  W.  Ayer  It  Sons,  Inc.; 
Blanche  SImkIn,  art  director.  Waterman,  Geti,  Niedelman,  Inc.;  and 
James  Havard,  print  production  manager,  BBDO;  are  shown  examining 
some  of  the  entries  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

A  Tracy-Locke  entry  all  took  top  honors  for 
“creative  use  of  spot  color,”  with  a  Neuhoff  ad 
featuring  six  varieties  of  franks  and  link  sausage, 
published  in  newspapers  in  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Houston,  Beaumont,  Port  Arthur  and  Shreveport. 
Purpose  of  the  ad,  according  to  Jerry  Still,  Tracy- 
Locke  vicepresident  for  media  services,  was  to 
“promote  use  of  Neuhoff  grillable  meat  products 
during  the  outdoor  cooking  season.”  Bill  Sanders 
was  art  director  on  the  “Grill’s  Best  Friend”  ad, 
with  copy  by  Jack  Ciaccio. 

Blanche  Simkin,  art  director.  Waterman,  Getz, 
Niedelman  Advertising,  and  one  of  the  few  distaff 
judges  in  the  competition  told  of  her  impressions 
of  the  entries  submitted  in  the  creativity  division, 
including  both  national  and  retail  ads. 

“I  stood  there  in  the  entrance  of  the  judging 
room,”  she  said,  “looking  at  a  floor  that  looked  like 
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Agency  production  experts  on  the  judging 
panel  checked  through  six  categories  of  entries, 
selecting  the  best  examples  of  newspaper  color 
reproduction.  Left  to  right  are:  Stanley  Nadler, 
Young  &  Rubicam;  Lester  Goldstein,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  DKG,  Inc.;  Donald  Insull,  J.  Walter 
Thompson;  Stanley  Peskoff,  Waterman,  Getz  & 
Niedelman:  and  Louis  Cuomo,  Friedlich,  Fearon 
&  Strohmeier. 


Trend  to  hard  neivspix  in  color 
noted  by  editorial  color  judge 


(Continued  from  page  27) 

a  patchwork  quilt  made  up  of  ads.  And  more  ads. 
And  more  ads,  under  the  table.” 

“Then,  as  I  wended  by  way  down  the  ad  aisles  I 
discovered  that  the  good  stuff  bounced  up  and  hit 
right  in  the  eye.”  Frankly,  in  the  past  I’d  seen 
very  little  color  newspaper  advertising  that  I  real¬ 
ly  considered  “creative.”  But  these  ads  under  my 
feet  .  .  .  that  was  a  different  matter.  They  were 
imaginative,  well-designed  ...  I  mean  they  were 
stoppers.  The  color  design  in  newspaper  ads  (a 
very  important  attention-getter)  was  great.  What 
impressed  me  most  were  the  retail  store  ads — 
bold,  direct  and  really  zingy.  Time,  and  the  elimi¬ 
nations  went  by  quickly. 

“But  was  it  difficult?  Yes!  There  were  dozens 
more  ads  I  would  have  liked  to  select  as  final  win¬ 
ners.  The  level  of  excellence  and  creativity  of  the 
advertising  was  very  high.  Very  exciting,”  Miss 
Simkin  said,  excitedly. 

“I  was  actually  startled  by  the  number  of  en¬ 
tries  you  had  received,”  said  George  A.  Shivers, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company’s  Marketing  coordina¬ 
tor,  Press  Photography,  who  served  on  the  judg¬ 
ing  panel.  “Seeing  these  tearsheets  spread  out  for 


judging  certainly  created  an  impact  on  the  view¬ 
er,  this  one  in  particular.  I  also  felt  that  overall, 
there  was  quite  an  improvement  in  subject  matter 
for  color  reproduction  from  that  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  seeing  in  the  past. 

“The  variety  of  subject  matter  was  impressive, 
and  apparently  there  is  more  of  a  trend  toward 
running  ‘hard  news’  photos  in  color.  From  my 
point  of  view,  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  one  that  must  be  taken  in  order  to  create  in¬ 
terest  and  acceptability  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
who  have  been  hesitant  about  going  into  ROP  Col¬ 
or,”  Shivers  added. 

The  wide  variety  of  editorial  color  entries, 
ranging  from  single  photographs  on  front  pages 
to  complex  Sunday  layouts,  included  section 
covers,  spot  news — such  as  fires  and  parades, 
locally-edited  and  printed  Sunday  supplements, 
and  line  art.  Maps,  diagrams,  charts  and  graphs, 
double-prints,  type  overprints  and  cartoons  were 
much  in  evidence.  The  wide  variety  of  subject 
matter  and  treatment  made  for  comparing  ap¬ 
ples  and  oranges,  and  led  to  frequent  disagree¬ 
ment  among  the  judges.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  obvious  best  won  out. 
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Award-winning  newspapers  tell  of 
production  efforts  and  techniques 


Shasta  executives  pleased 
with  Chicago  Daily  News’ 
ability  to  portray  flavors 

In  the  reproduction  area,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News’  winning  entry,  a  Shasta  Beverages  ad 
prepared  by  the  Hofer-Dieterick  and  Brown  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  San  Francisco,  has  since  ap¬ 
peared  in  20  other  cities  and  is  scheduled  for 
additional  use.  This  marks  the  eighth  time  the 
Daily  News  has  had  a  winner  in  the  E&P  com¬ 
petition.  William  Meyers,  executive  vicepresident 
for  marketing  of  Shasta  said  his  company  was 
“highly  satisfied  with  the  newspaper’s  ability  to 
portray  its  full  line  of  flavors  and  all  of  the  colors 
involved.” 

Although  Shasta  had  tended  to  concentrate  its 
advertising  in  television,  he  continued,  “this 
newspaper  ad  has  had  an  impact  that  can’t  be 
easily  obtained.  It  has  a  block-busting  effect  in 
the  markets  where  Shasta  products  are  not  wide¬ 
ly  known,  and  has  received  the  attention  of  both 
the  consumer  and  the  grocery  trade.” 

“The  company  plans  to  make  further  use  of 
this  type  of  newspaper  advertising,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

Anthony  Raciti,  production  administration  col¬ 
or  coordinator  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  said 
the  Shasta  advertisement,  like  all  four-color  ads, 
required  careful  control  to  insure  high  quality 
reproduction. 

The  Daily  News  printed  a  total  of  505  color  ads 
from  116  different  advertisers  during  1970.  Raciti 
said  1971  looks  to  be  even  a  better  year,  with 
more  than  350  color  ads  having  already  appeared 
as  of  August  1.  On  the  same  day  the  Shasta  ad 
ran,  the  paper  also  produced  one  of  the  full-color 
ad,  and  four-spot  color  ads. 

Indianapolis  News  wins 
in  both  full  and  spot  color 

The  Indianapolis  News,  winners  of  both  full 
color  and  spot  color  reproduction  awards  in  the 
100-250,000  circulation  group  swept  its  category 
for  the  second  time. 

Golden  Paris,  production  manager,  summed  up 
his  paper’s  success  formula  by  stating  that  the 
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standard  procedure  called  for  careful  checking  of 
printing  material,  supervised  processing  in  Stereo¬ 
type,  and  strict  adherence  to  color  ink  requests. 
“As  a  general  rule  we  use  Ad  Pro  inks  on  all 
full-color  ads,”  Paris  said.  “We  follow  the  recom¬ 
mended  ANPA-AAAA  laydown  sequence  of  blue, 
red  and  yellow,  and  pay  particular  attention  in 
the  pressroom  to  the  three  basics  of  impression, 
color  setting  and  registration. 

“Of  course,  along  with  all  this,  we  have  to  make 
certain  that  our  equipment  in  all  departments  is 
in  proper  condition  so  that  there  aren’t  variables. 
For  instance,  a  shaver  in  stereotype  might  be 
producing  low  or  high  plates.  Needless  to  say,  this 
deviation  could  seriously  affect  the  color  balance 
and  produce  an  unacceptable  advertisement,”  he 
added. 

Paris  also  lauded  the  Indianapolis  Newspapers’ 
conscientious  and  professionally  competent  en¬ 
gravers,  stereotypers  and  pressmen. 

Daily  Reflector,  Pepsi  Cola, 
and  BBDO  repeat  in  offset 

The  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Daily  Reflector,  winner 
of  the  award  for  the  best  full-color  offset  repro¬ 
duction  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  repeated 
with  another  Pepsi  Cola  advertisement.  John  S. 
Whichard,  co-publisher  of  the  11,500-circulation 
daily  pointed  out  that  the  Reflector  changed  over 
to  offset  in  1969,  using  a  four-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
press.  Their  first  winner  came  after  only  five 
months  experience  in  offset. 

“I  feel  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  we  achieve 
good  color  reproduction  is  that  our  platemaking 
department  operates  as  a  part  of  our  pressroom. 
This  organization  allows  the  press  room  superin¬ 
tendent  direct  supervision  of  the  quality  of  nega¬ 
tives  and  plates,  when  they  are  made,  as  well  as 
control  of  the  color  process  during  the  press  run,” 
Whichard  said. 

Pressroom  superintendent  Lynwood  Owens 
noted  that  the  high  quality  materials,  including 
inks,  plates  and  developers  complement  the  press 
and  contribute  to  the  quality  of  the  color  pages. 
“The  correct  balance  of  ink  and  water  is  also 
important,”  the  foreman  continued,  pointing  out 
that  too  much  of  either  during  the  run  throws  off 
the  color  balance.  “A  stable  register  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  a  clear  reproduction,”  he  said. 
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4,600  admen  saw  1970  color  exhibits 


AANR  ^road  show^  takes 
color  winners  on  tour 

In  March  of  1970,  the  national  board  of  AANR 
(American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives)  acted  on  a  proposal  by  Robert  H.  Lambert, 
president  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  to  have  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Color  Awards  Competition  taken  on  a 
“road  show”  of  advertising  agencies  and  accounts 
from  coast  to  ».oast.  The  plan  resulted  in  showings 
to  more  than  4.600  advertising  agency  and  ac¬ 
count  people  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Dallas.  Detroit  and  Boston. 

An  itinerary  for  shipping  and  showing  of  the 
exhibit  Avas  established  after  time  estimates  were 
received  from  each  city  chapter  chairman,  on  days 
required  to  complete  showings.  Last  year’s 
showing  began  in  New  York  on  October  4,  and  ran 
through  January  15,  1971  in  the  Boston  area. 

Color  chairmen  in  each  city  directed  arrange¬ 
ments  with  local  agencies  and  accounts,  establish¬ 
ing  place  and  time  for  showings.  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  agency  presidents  were  contacted  direct¬ 
ly,  plus  marketing  and  ad  directors  of  accounts. 
Initial  contact  was  followed  by  letters  and  invita¬ 
tions  to  all  personnel  who  would  be  interested. 

Total  attendance  ran  consistently  heavy  among 
creative  people,  copywriters  and  artists,  produc¬ 
tion  people  and  top  agency  management.  For  in¬ 
stance  68  people  viewed  the  exhibit  at  Campbell 
Soup.  Exhibits  were  held  in  conference  rooms,  lob¬ 
bies,  libraries  and  in  one  case,  in  the  office  of  the 
agency  president. 

Actual  award  presentations  were  made  at 
AANR  chapter  luncheons  in  Philadelphia,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  plus  a  presentation 
at  the  Montreal  Advertising  and  Sales  Executives 
Club. 

“In  the  memory  of  most  AANR  members,  no 
Color  Awards  promotion  has  ever  achieved  the  ex¬ 
posure  and  penetration  of  so  many  influential 
creative  and  decision-making  people  in  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  accounts  across  the  country,  as 
did  this  AANR  Road  Show  Exhibit,”  Lambert 
said. 


1971  Color  Competition  award  winners  and  finalists  will 
again  be  taken  on  tour  to  advertising  agencies  and  client 
offices  by  members  of  AANR  Color  committees  in  major 
cities,  with  award  presentations  to  be  made  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Dallas  and  New 
York. 


(Continued  from  page  29) 

Jack  Minges,  president  of  the  Greenville  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  bottling  company,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising.  Last  year,  the 
local  Pepsi  Cola  Company  used  more  than  9,000 
column  inches  of  advertising  in  the  Reflector, 
which  included  43  full  color  pages. 

“Our  extensive  use  of  newspaper  advertising,” 
Minges  said,  “is  a  vital  part  of  our  overall  mar¬ 
keting  program.  The  local  newspaper’s  superior 
reproduction  of  our  full  color  ads  is  most  effective 
in  projecting  to  the  consumer  the  high  quality 
product  image  we  desire.” 

Top  reproduction  for  letterpress  newspapers 
with  circulation  under-100,000  went  to  the  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta  for  an  ad  for  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach  Corporation’s  Chiffon  Towels.  The  ad  car¬ 
ried  a  coupon  and  offered  an  Iona  electric  mixer. 
According  to  Kenneth  M.  Krauth,  from  D’Arcy- 
MacManus-Intermarco’s  San  Francisco  office, 
who  created  and  produced  the  ad,  “the  ad  ran 
twice  in  more  than  60  newspapers  in  California, 
Nevada  and  Arizona.  The  Iona  Mixer  offer 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  more  successful  newspaper 
promotions  in  Crown  Zellerbach’s  1971  advertis¬ 
ing  program.” 


Third  SpectaColor  picture  page 
win  for  Louisville  Times 

The  Louisville  Times*  award-winning  page, 
“County  Fair,”  was  the  third  award  for  a  Specta- 
color  page  in  as  many  years.  It  featured  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Michael  Coers,  26,  a  full-time  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  four-and-a-half  years,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  spent  two  summers  as  an  intern  on  the 
newspaper  while  a  student  at  Eastern  Kentucky 
University. 

The  Times  and  Courier-Journal  use  SpectaColor 
for  its  editorial  content,  instead  of  rop,  because 
they  feel  that  it  is  superior  in  its  total  effect  and 
quality. 

“We  feel  that  these  efforts  require  great  selec¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  photographers  and  editors, 
beyond  the  traditional  sense  of  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy  and  photo  editing,”  said  Bemie  Vonder- 
heide,  promotion  director. 

“Careful  planning — that  is,  foreseeing  what  is 
possible  and  what  is  effective — is  an  equal  part  of 
the  efforts  and  process  to  produce  quality  Specta¬ 
Color  pages,”  he  said. 
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Human  skills,  quality  material 
combine  for  top  color  content 


The  dedicated  craftsmanship  of 
their  staff  and  the  exclusive  use  of 
quality  Kodak  films  and  processing  ;  j 

chemicals  are  credited  by  Miami  " 

Herald  officials  for  the  newspaper’s  iiOtt 

excellent  ROP  color  reproduction  in 
unsurpassed  volume.  tSp 

Color  is  used  profusely  throughout  •. 

its  editions — on  page  one  and  inside  ^  I 

news  pages,  in  the  women’s  and  J  k  ■ 

sports  sections,  plus  any  other  slots  ,  _  Kj 

into  which  it  can  be  fitted  logically.  •  ^ 

Emphasis  on  quality  ROP  color  I 

has  been  a  way  of  life  at  The  Herald 
since  1953.  It  has  always  been  used 
for  dramatic  illustration  of  stories 
and  articles,  not  just  to  dress  up  the 
paper  in  a  general  sense. 

The  Herald’s  success  in  ROP  color 
has  been  based  on  two  essential  fac- 
tors.  Members  of  its  photographic 
staff  have  been  specifically  trained  to 
see  every  subject  in  terms  of  color 
and  to  record  it  as  faithfully  as  pos- 

On  the  graphic  arts  side,  its  color 
reproduction  department,  under  Don  plose  exami 

Cravens  and  Cas  Pawluc,  has  always 
leaned  heavily  on  modem  equipment  tri-ma 

and  methods,  reinforced  at  appro-  register  i 

priate  points  by  plain,  old-fashioned  emulsion 

craftsmanship  to  guarantee  top  qual-  From  1 

ity  in  the  end  product.  three  colo 

That  this  approach  works  is  j.j^g 

proved  virtually  every  day  when  The  Caesar-Sa 

Herald  hits  the  streets.  sures  are 

The  major  emphasis  is  on  35mm  EPIOOO  d 

photography,  with  the  2^/4  x  2^/4  for-  ^  Carl 

mat  the  second  choice.  pan  film, 

Reversal  film  is  used  exclusively  in  separatioi 

color  work  at  the  paper — Kodak  Ek-  tgj.  expos 

tachrome-X  and  high  speed  Ekta-  processor, 

chrome  film  (both  daylight  and  tung-  Special 

sten.)  Processing  up  to  30  rolls  of  when  it  is 

36-frame  film  daily  is  accomplished  tially  imp 

in  tanks,  using  Kodak  process  E-4  exa 

chemicals  for  consistent  quality.  ink  build 

Outside  the  paper’s  studio,  vir-  undercoloi 

tually  all  shooting  is  by  existing  with  the 

light.  Push  processing  is  employed  but  not  w 

whenever  it  is  known  that  lighting  has  been  1 

problems  existed  at  the  scene  of  the  and  avoid 

photography  .  lems. 

Transparencies  coming  out  of  the  Anothe: 

photo  lab  must  meet  high  standards  co’ors  are 

in  order  to  fulfill  the  technical  re-  plates  art 

quirements  of  the  color  reproduc-  ing.  This 

tion  process — the  production  of  from  maximum 

60  to  80  sets  of  color  plates  per  week.  be  especi. 

Color  engraving  at  The  Herald  is  yellows  ai 

straightline  and  simple.  From  the  Magnes 

original  transparency,  a  Kodak  tri-  original 

mask  is  produced  by  contact.  While  taken  dui 
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Human  skill  and  careful  material  selection  are 
responsible  for  high-quality  color  reproduction 
at  the  Miami  Herald.  A  specialist  performs 
scribing  operation. 


Great  care  is  exercised  in  ci 
at  the  Herald.  In  this  photo, 
staged. 


cess,  using  special  techniques  devel¬ 
oped  at  The  Herald.  All  stereotyped 
press  plates  are  nickel-plated  to  in¬ 
crease  durability. 

Herald  color  engraving  department 
personnel  have  produced  sets  of  three 
color  plates,  including  proofs,  in  less 
than  an  hour’s  time. 

When  circumstances  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lab  staff  is  capable  of  even 
faster  performance.  For  example,  in 
conjunction  with  this  year’s  special 
Orange  Bowl  mailaway  section,  it 
was  necessary  to  produce  between  25 
and  30  sets  of  color  plates  in  about 
seven  hours.  It  was  accomplished 
without  a  hitch.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  this  year’s  special  section  will 
attest  to  the  fact  that  quality  did  not 
suffer  in  the  least. 

Is  the  payoff  for  all  this  worth  the 
effort  involved?  Knight  Newspaper 
officials  definitely  believe  it  is. 

The  Miami  Herald  undoubtedly  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country,  aside  from  being 
especially  well  written,  accurate,  and 
reliable  in  its  reporting  of  the  news. 

Today,  functioning  in  the  nation’s 
26th  largest  marketing  area,  it  rates 
high  among  the  country’s  top  ten 
newspapers,  all  categories  considered. 

The  contribution  superior  color  re¬ 
production  has  made  to  this  story  of 
overall  success  scarcely  can  be  denied. 


They're  getting  the 
message  —  in  color. 


This  first  place  winner  in  E&P's  annual  editorial 
color  awards  competition  is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  ROP  color  the  professionals  at  The  Miami  Herald 

ftroduce  for  readers  —  and  advertisers  —  every  day. 
t  didn't  just  happen.  At  The  Herald,  we've  got  the 
people  and  the  equipment  to  produce  newspaper  color 
that  catches  readers'  eyes  and  gets  results  for 
advertisers.  Last  year.  The  Herald  produced  more 
ROP  color  than  any  other  newspaper.*  Why?  We  know 
how  to  make  great  color  for  our  readers  and  how  to 
get  great  results  with  color  for  our  advertisers,  too. 


The  Miami  Her^Ld 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 


1 


FI  PhomM  Appran  fnr  a  Otwhov  TourlMl<t»n  ^  b^n  Hr  Pumhlr*  al  4>oal  and  Balliin<»rf*>  Dunrae  Rrrovm 


MorralVs  Atonement  Was 
Like  Walter  Mitty  Dream 


•  Media  Records  1970 
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Reformation  is  order  of  day 
for  ‘new’  Army’s  newspapers 

By  Gareth  D.  Hiebert 


Every  week  Army  troops  at  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va.,  eagerly  reach  for  their  post 
newspaper,  The  Castel,  and  turn  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  to  read  letters  like  this  from  a 
first  lieutenant: 

.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  time  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  Speaking  for  junior 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  I  feel  that  the 
attitude  being  taken  about  the  newly 
passed  haircut  regulation  is  childish.  I  am 
a  personnel  officer  and  it’s  a  cinch  that  a 
little  hair  is  not  going  to  make  our 
typewriters  stop.” 

Just  above  it  on  the  page  is  a  column 
called  “Firing  Line,”  where  they  will  find 
such  questions  as: 

“Dear  Cpl.  Plow:  Why  are  sandals  not 
allowed  to  be  worn  at  Consolidated  Mess 
No.  1?  Why  are  Bermuda  shorts  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  worn  in  the  messhall,  hut  not 
cut-off  trousers?” 

Air  Defensemen  who  are  members  of 
the  35th  Artillery  Brigade  glue  their  eyes 
to  a  feature,  “Feedback  from  Readers,”  in 
their  unit  newspaper  and  enjoy  such  items 
as  this: 

“I’m  writing  in  reference  to  the  EM 
(enlisted  men)  in  my  section  pulling  KP 
on  off-duty  time  without  compensation  .  . 

.  It  seems  unfair.” 

Candor  in  inlorview 

When  a  new  post  commander  arrived  at 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  a  team  of  writers  from 
the  post  newspaper.  Rambler,  interviewed 
him  with  a  tape  recorder  and  he  agreed  to 
“rap”  with  candor  on  subjects,  from  drug 
usage  to  public  criticism  of  the  military. 

All  of  which  suggests  that  Army  news¬ 
papers,  if  not  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution 
of  change,  are  at  least  in  the  process  of 
reformation. 

The  platitudes  and  official  language  are 
giving  way  to  action  and  plain  talk. 

“Telling  it  like  it  is,”  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste  and  propriety,  is  a  trend  in 
the  Army  press  that  has  sent  many  tradi¬ 
tions  into  limbo. 

No  longer  is  the  post  newspaper  filled 
with  the  paternalism  of  the  post  com¬ 
mander.  The  glut  of  pictures,  showing 
staff  officers  pinning  medals  (on  each  oth¬ 
er)  or  troops  standing  in  formation  for 
some  ceremony,  have  been  replaced  by 
photography  of  human  interest,  “mood” 
pictures,  action  shots  involving  a  cross- 
section  of  troops. 

The  philosophy  that  “they  have  to  be 
doing  something”  is  gaining. 

Bland  editorials  and  a  recital  of  mili¬ 
tary  beatitudes  have  given  way  to  “Action 
Line”  colums.  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  en- 


In  civilian  life,  Gareth  D.  Hiebert  writes 
a  daily  column,  Oliver  Towne,  in  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch.  In  the  Army  Reserve,  he  is 
a  lieutenant  colonel,  with  a  Mobilization 
Assignment  to  the  Information  Office, 
Continental  Army  Command.) 


courage  an  exchange  of  views. 

Small  ‘e’  establishment 

Army  newspapers  still  are  Establish¬ 
ment — oriented,  but  the  word  “Establish¬ 
ment”  is  being  used  with  a  lower  case 
“e”. 

Formats  have  been  changed  to  give 
Army  newspapers  more  “eye  appeal.” 
Stodgy,  conservative  front  pages  have  be¬ 
come  “wide  open”  with  large,  interesting 
pictures  supporting  one  or  two  of  the 
stories.  There  is  more  use  of  white  space, 
double-column  measure.  Heads  are  cris¬ 
per,  catching  the  tone  of  the  story. 

Inside  pages  are  adopting  the  maga¬ 
zine-tabloid  layout,  emulating  many  of 
the  more  progressive  civilian  and  college 
newspapers. 

Why  has  it  happened? 

The  motivation  behind  the  Army  press 
Reformation  is  a  mix  of  factors.  Within 
the  last  year,  the  Army  has  taken  steps 
toward  a  Modern  Volunteer  Army  concept 
which,  if  enlistments  warrant,  may  even¬ 
tually  reach  the  Army’s  zero  draft  goal. 
These  steps  altered  many  features  of  “Old 
Army”  life — eliminating  of  reveille 
formations,  new  and  slightly  more  per¬ 
missive  haircut  regulations,  serving  beer 
in  the  mess  hall,  innovative  training  pro¬ 
grams. 

More  and  more  the  Army  belongs  to  the 
young  man,  who  comes  into  military  life 
from  a  civilian  background  where  sweep¬ 
ing  social  changes  have  taken  place. 

Turned  to  underground 

Against  this  background,  traditional 
Army  newspapers  just  weren’t  “with  it.” 
Underground  papers  began  to  appear, 
which  had  an  appeal  for  the  young  soldier 
because  ostensibly  these  sheets  were  giv¬ 
ing  him  news  with  the  “wraps  off.” 

“Communicate”  is  a  word  that  began  to 
filter  through  Army  Command  channels. 

And  “communicate”  is  the  name  of  the 
Army  newspaper  game.  The  move  to  mod¬ 
ernize  the  Army  press  was  made  last  Jan¬ 
uary  when  15  post  newspapers  were  se¬ 
lected  to  take  part  in  a  pilot  program  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  adopting  a 
modern  concept. 

When  the  results  were  in.  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  General  William  Westmoreland, 
approved  new  guidelines  for  Army-wide 
press  use. 

In  essence  they  state  that  “Army  news¬ 
papers  should  examine  their  format,  style 
and  content  to  insure  that  they  generate 
maximum  reader  interest  .  .  .  Today’s 
young  soldier  prefers  content  which  ad¬ 
dresses  problems  which  he  must  face, 
using  the  deliberate  informality  and  the 
language  style  of  young  America.” 

Major  General  Winant  Sidle,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Information,  was  careful  to  lay 
down  certain  ground  rules  for  this  “Mod” 
look. 

Standards  of  good  journalism,  he  said, 
will  not  be  compromised. 


Sensationalism,  crude  offensive  words 
and  pictures  and  irresponsible  journalism 
have  no  place  in  Army  newspapers. 

Materials  will  not  attack  American 
principles  and  system  of  government,  or 
advocate  ideologies  and  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  hostile  or  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Key  personalities  should  not  be  lam¬ 
pooned. 

Although  the  discussion  of  relevant  is¬ 
sues  and  controversial  topics  by  Army 
newsapers  is  encouraged,  this  approach 
must  be  closely  monitored. 

By  any  other  name,  these  guidelines 
spelled  out  a  liberalization  of  Army  press 
policy  that  would  have  been  unbelievable 
as  recently  as  a  year  ago. 

Staffs  have  been  quick  to  follow  the 
new  rules.  Routine,  “bulletin  board”  type 
stories  have  been  replaced  by  “in  depth” 
coverage  of  both  issues  and  the  unusual. 

Reporters  are  building  photo-text 
features  around  “life  on  post,”  finding 
interesting  personalities  among  soldiers 
and  staffs,  writing  “mood”  pieces  on  en¬ 
tertainment,  people,  places  and  things. 

Problems  and  accomplishments  in  race 
relations,  di'ug  usage  are  plumbed  by  in¬ 
terviews,  on  the  scene  impressions,  candid 
stating  of  facts. 

Cameramen  are  urged  to  go  out  and  get 
that  “grabber.”  Editorial  page  features 
along  the  “what  do  you  think  of”  variety 
are  asking  sensitive  questions  and  repor¬ 
ting  frank  answers. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wheel,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  U.  S.  .4rmy  Transportation 
Center,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  the  “Inquiry” 
column  covered  reaction  to  the  Pentagon 
Papers. 

(Jiioslions  and  answers 

Replies  ranged  across  attitudes  from 
“  .  .  .  I  think  they  should  put  them  out 
where  the  public  can  see  them”  to  “  .  .  . 
I  don’t  believe  it’s  a  good  thing  to  criticize 
the  government  in  such  a  manner.” 

Inside  the  Turret,  the  Armored  Center 
newspaper  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  ran  a  whole 
series  of  interviews-with  pictures  of  those 
interviewed-on  the  question  of  whether 
credit  cards  should  be  honored  by  Post 
Exchanges. 

The  MDW  Po.st,  a  Military  District  of 
Washington  newspaper,  drew  wide  acclaim 
from  its  young  readers  when  it  asked  the 
question: 

“Do  you  think  there  is  discrimination  in 
the  Army?”  and  surveyed  a  half  dozen 
soldiers  for  “no-holds-barred”  answers. 

Army  Press  has  been  playing  its  role  of 
“ombudsman”  with  gusto.  The  “Question” 
and  “reply  from  official  sources”  column 
rates  high  in  priority  with  the  troops. 

And  a  lot  of  misconceptions  and  legiti¬ 
mate  gripes  have  been  cleared  up  or 
solved. 

“Question:  Why  do  all  commissary 
prices  go  up  on  payday  every  month?” 

“Answer:  They  don’t.  The  Commissary 
Store  makes  about  150  price  changes  a 
week  ...  To  help  draw  attention  to  the 
real  bargains  and  price  cuts,  however,  it 
has  been  arranged  for  special  markers  to 
advertise  reduced  price  items.” 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  new 
press  freedom  has  inspired  staffs  to  do  a 
better  job  of  writing. 
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WOOD-HOE,  LEADER  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DESIGN,  HAS  CREATED 

NEW  couNayiAnc 

WITH  INCOMPARABLE  WALK-IN  CONSTRUCTION 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a  high-performing 
newspaper  press  designed  for  easier,  faster 
maintenance,  less  downtime,  greater  production, 
greater  all-around  savings  and  more  profitable 
operation.  This  is  the  new  Colormatic, 
from  Wood-Hoe,  the  leader. 

Colormatic  offers  the  ultimate  in  walk-in 
accessibility  to  put  your  pressmen  fingertip-close 
to  all  essential  adjustments.  No  stooping,  no 
stretching,  no  cramped  quarters.  Every  rubber 
roller,  every  pipe  roller  for  web  leads  is  in 
easy  reach.  Adjustments  can  be  made 
simply  and  speedily  to  ink  control, 
automatic  micro-touch 
form-roller  sockets  and  to 
all  other  running  control  functions. 

Get  the  impressive  facts  about  Colormatic 
from  your  Wood-Hoe  representative. 


WOOD -HOE 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC 


301  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 
(201)  567-9090 
688  South  2nd  Street,  Plainfield,  N.J.  07060 
(201)  756-5700 


Greater  capacity 
for  color  in  new 
press  for  Duluth 

Management  of  the  Duluth  Herald  and 
Xeu's-Trihtme  (Ridder  Group)  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  new  plant  construction, 
remodeling  and  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  including  a  new  press,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $1  million. 

Eugene  R.  Lambert,  associate  publish¬ 
er,  said  the  first  units  of  the  Goss  Mark  I 
Headliner  press,  are  scheduled  to  arrive 
this  month. 

Work  on  adding  a  floor  to  the  present 
building,  completed  two  years  ago,  started 
in  mid-September. 

The  building  adjoins  Duluth’s  new 
downtown  Mall. 

“We  are  indeed  gratified  that  we  can 
contribute  to  making  this  part  of  the 
downtown  brighter  and  moi’e  pleasant,” 
Lambert  said. 

A  previously  completed  addition,  set 
back  10  feet  from  the  First  Street  side¬ 
walk  and  five  feet  from  the  Fifth  Avenue 
West  sidewalk,  is  used  to  store  newsprint. 

The  present  press,  with  five  units,  in¬ 
cluding  one  for  color,  has  a  maximum 
capacity  of  80  pages  turning  out  40,000 
copies  an  hour. 

The  Goss  Mark  I  Headliner  has  seven 
units  and  triple  the  color  capacity  and 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  newspaper  with 
112  pages  at  a  speed  of  52,500  an  hour.  It 
is  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  by  next 
summer. 

The  schedule  calls  for  one  line  of  thb 
new  press  to  be  in  operation  before  dis¬ 
mantling  the  old  press  can  begin.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  power  system  also  must  be  ready 
before  the  switchover.  The  same  applies 
to  other  old  equipment  which  will  be  re¬ 
placed. 

The  double  operation  will  be  temporary 
while  certain  equipment  is  moved.  The 
rearrangement  also  will  require  newsprint 
to  be  moved  from  where  it  now  stands — at 
the  site  of  the  new  press — to  where  it  will 
be  stored  in  the  future — the  site  of  the  old 
press.  Storage  capacity  will  be  one  and 
one-half  months’  supply. 

The  new  addition,  of  concrete  construc¬ 
tion,  will  have  a  facing  of  agate  granite 
from  Cold  Spring,  Minn.,  similar  to  that 


now  in  place  on  the  original  addition. 

Lambert  said,  “It  is  also  our  intent  to 
reface  the  entire  First  Street  front  of  the 
existing  building  with  the  same  material, 
as  well  as  pail  of  the  rear  which  faces 
the  downtown.  This  will  unify  our  entire 
structure  and  tie  it  in  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Mall. 

• 

Virginia  weekly  adds 
Friday  weekends 

The  Potomac  News,  published  from 
Dumfries,  Va.,  became  a  semiweekly  Sep¬ 
tember  24  by  adding  a  weekend  edition, 
published  on  Fridays.  The  midweek  edi¬ 
tion  is  published  on  Wednesdays. 

The  newspaper,  which  is  mainly  carrier 
delivered,  has  a  paid  ABC  circulation  of 
13,600.  It  serves  the  Woodbridge-Dale 
City-Quantico  areas  of  Prince  William 
County  as  well  as  portions  of  Fairfax  and 
Stafford  counties. 

The  home-delivered  price  of  the  paper 
will  be  changed  from  50  to  80  cents  a 
month.  The  single  copy  price  was  raised 
to  15  cents  just  before  the  price  freeze. 

Coinciding  with  the  new  schedule,  the 
newspaper  completed  its  move  into  a  new 
7,500-square-foot  plant  in  Dumfries.  The 
Fairchild  New’s  King  press  was  expanded 
to  five  units,  handling  up  to  20  standard 
size  pages. 

The  11-year-old  Potomac  News  was  re¬ 
organized  in  1967,  and  has  since  grown 
from  a  circulation  of  about  4,000.  Paul 
Muse  is  editor-manager. 

• 

Cows  area  H  chewsy 

Harold  Heifer  (not  Heifer,  Mr.  T>T)e- 
setter)  reports  in  Grit  that  newspaper¬ 
eating  cows  at  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Department’s  research  station  in 
Beltsville,  Md.  are  taking  it  in  stride. 

In  a  test,  he  said  the  cows  were  fed  two 
types  of  newsprint.  One  had  print  on  it 
and  the  ether  was  plain.  The  idea  %vas  to 
see  whether  paper  with  ink  on  it  was 
going  to  matter  to  the  cattle.  “It  turned 
out  that  they  were  no  literary  snobs.  They 
could  take  the  blank  or  printed  paper  with 
equal'  aplomb,”  Heifer  noted.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  cows  will  consume  at 
least  as  much  as  8%  of  their  diet  in  news¬ 
paper  material  without  minding  a  bit,  he 
said. 


Student  newspaper 
may  be  placed  in  trust 

Regents  of  the  University  of  Texas 
System  have  concurred  in  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  Texas  Student  Publications  be 
set  up  under  a  trust  arrangement  and 
that  the  pending  lawsuit  by  the  Board 
against  Texas  Student  Publications  be 
dropped. 

The  plan  was  advanced  by  Stephen 
Spurr,  president  of  the  University  of  Tex¬ 
as  at  Austin. 

Under  the  trust  agreement,  which  TSP 
agreed  to  and  offered  to  the  board  of  Re¬ 
gents,  TSP  would  be  dissolved  and  turn 
all  of  its  assets,  including  some  $600,000 
in  state  funds,  over  to  the  board  of  Re¬ 
gents.  The  Regents  will  hold  the  funds  in 
trust  for  student  publications  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  Austin.  No  time  limi¬ 
tation  was  placed  on  the  trust  agi’eement. 

The  present  nine-member  Texas  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications  Board  will  serve  until 
June,  1972,  under  the  agreement.  During 
the  spring,  1972,  a  board  of  six  students, 
three  teachers,  and  two  newsmen  will  be 
created.  Four  students  will  be  elected 
from  the  Department  of  Journalism,  and 
two  from  the  student  body  at  large.  The 
three  faculty  members,  two  from  Journal¬ 
ism,  will  be  appointed  by  the  president  of 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  He 
will  also  appoint  the  two  newsmen. 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  Texan,  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  Texas  Student  Publications,  will 
continue  to  be  elected  by  the  student  body. 
• 

Sports  history  book 
produced  by  AP  staff 

A  Century  of  Sports  has  been  produced 
by  the  sports  staff  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  is  being  offered  to  readei-s  by  AP 
member  newspapers. 

Dan  Perkes,  general  editor  of  AP 
Newsfeatures,  describes  the  volume  as  not 
a  mere  encyclopedia,  but  “the  moving 
story  of  the  birth  of  major  sports  and 
their  development  through  the  past  100 
years.” 

Each  chapter  is  bylined  by  a  sports 
writer  who  is  an  expert  in  his  field,  Per¬ 
kes  said. 

The  9^4  by  12%  volume  has  464  pages 
and  is  illustrated  with  black  and  white 
and  color  photos.  The  book  sells  for  $5.95. 


I  SERVING  THE  MOST  ENTERPRISING 
COMMUNITY  NORTH  OF  BOSTON 


Daily  Item 


1970  AWARD  WINNER 

for  one  of  the  IS  best  advertising  ideas,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  world’s  largest  exhibit  of  con¬ 
temporary  newspaper  advertising. 

International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 


26  Albion  St.,  Wakefield,  Mass.  01880  (617)  245-0080 


practically 
perfect  penetration! 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Strong  79.8%t  penetration  for  entire 
state  compared  to  negligible  total  of  all 
out-of-state  papers  combined.  Contact; 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Del.  •  Telephone  302/654-S3S1 
or  Story  &  Kel/y-Smith,  Inc. 

tABC  Audit  12/31/70 
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How  to  protect  yourself 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We're  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 
Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.'offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 
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Chemco,  the  originators  of  automated  roll  film  tech¬ 
nology,  introduces  the  new  Spartan  III  Roll-Film  Camera. 

Featuring  an  exclusive  "Ferris  Wheel"  film  magazine 
that  gives  you  a  choice  of  four  film  widths,  this  is  the 
most  advanced  camera  for  black-and-white  photome¬ 
chanical  reproduction  on  the  market. 

The  Spartan  III  is  a  24"x24"  camera. Teamed  up  with 
a  film  transport  and  an  automatic  processor,  it  will  de¬ 


out  more  than  tv^ce  as  many  negatives  per  hour,  per 
shift,  per  day  as  he  can  with  a  sheet-fed  camera,  and 
with  greater  consistency  of  results.  The  combination  of 
accuracy  and  productivity  delivered  by  the  Spartan  III 
camera  offers  commercial  lithographers,  book  publish¬ 
ers,  newspapers  and  photoplatemakers  the  opportunity 
of  return  on  investment  in  one  year's  operation. 

Send  for  the  Spartan  III  brochure  for  an  in-depth 


liver  the  first  exposed,  processed  and  dried  negative  in 
about  8  minutes  with  less  than  1  minute  between  subse¬ 
quent  negatives.  Halftone  production  can  be  increased, 
with  the  actual  length  of  exposure  being  the  only  limit¬ 
ing  factor.  With  a  Spartan  III,  one  operator  can  turn 


description  of  the  camera  that  is  the  basis 
of  Chemco's  automated  "One-Man  Cam¬ 
era  Department'.'  Chemco  Photoproducts 
Company,  Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc 
Glen  Cove,N.Y.  11542. 

Leader  in  Automated  Negative  Making 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP, 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Mexican  Mixup 


Some  strange  ideas  about  the  application  of  the  term 
Mexican- American  were  put  forth  by  Miss  Maria  Grace 
Ramirez,  a  Roma,  Texas,  elementary-school  librarian,  in 
an  interview  in  the  Laredo  Citizen  that  received  wide  ex¬ 
posure  through  republication  in  The  National  Observer. 

Miss  Ramirez  held  that  a  Mexican-American  “is  any 
person  who  is  a  legal  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  b^ 
cause  Mexico  is  a  part  of  the  American  continent.”  She 
went  on  to  say  that  “any  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  any 
of  the  American  nations,  whether  North  America,  Central 
America,  or  South  America,  is  geographically  and  legally 
American.  The  term  Mexican-American  designates  a  na¬ 
tionality,  no  matter  the  race,  color,  or  language.  A  citizen 
of  Nicaragua  (Central  America)  is  rightfully  a  Nicara- 
guan-American  whether  his  lineage  or  ancestors  were 
Oriental,  Anglo,  Latin,  Saxon,  etc.  And  an  Argentine- 
American  (South  America)  is  a  legal  citizen  of  Argen¬ 
tina.” 


(that's 

readership!) 


ikimor\T,M^. V:«s  - 
LBJ  to  H— 5  Stratsgi  TeMw 


It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  anything  could  be  more 
wrongheaded.  By  Miss  Ramirez’s  reasoning,  a  Canadian 
would  be  a  Canadian-American,  a  term  that  would  surely 
confuse,  if  not  baffle,  anyone  who  heard  it,  and  this  would 
also  be  true  of  her  other  interpretations. 

As  a  librarian,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  Miss  Ramirez 
has  access  to  dictionaries,  and  if  she  will  consult  some  of 
them  she  will  discover  that  American,  by  itself,  is  well 
established  as  meaning  a  resident  of  the  U.  S.  The  term 
Mexican-American  follows  usage  that  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  the  vast  influx  from  abroad,  when  foreigners  who 
settled  here  (like  my  own  forebears)  were  conveniently 
identifled  as  Swedish-Americans,  Irish-Americans,  Italian- 
Americans,  Japanese- Americans,  etc. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  Mexican-American  is  a  former 
national  of  Mexico  who  has  settled  in  the  U.  S.  A  na¬ 
tional  of  Mexico  is  a  Mexican;  referring  to  him  as  a 
Mexican-American  no  doubt  would  arouse  indignant  pro¬ 
test  from  Mexicans  themselves. 


Miss  Ramirez’s  thesis  is  really  not  linguistic,  but  has 
to  do  with  discrimination,  as  she  let  slip  when  she  pro¬ 
tested,  “It  is  unfair  that  every  wrong  or  unruly  act  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  Spanish-speaking  or  Spanish-surnamed  citizen 
of  the  United  States  be  blamed  on  Mexican-Americans, 
the  legal  citizens  of  Mexico.”  True  enough,  but  evils  are 
not  cured  by  attempts  to  warp  the  accepted  meanings  of 
words,  even  though  the  tendency  of  which  she  speaks  has 
caused  the  term  Mexicanr  American  to  be  disliked  by  those 
it  describes.  Anyway,  it  seems  as  if  a  diplomatic  contre¬ 
temps  would  be  created  by  blaming  those  unruly  acts  on 
residents  of  Mexico. 


...we  often  wonder  what 
the  other  two  are  doing. 


The  doers  read  The  News. 
After  all..TheNews  is  Buffalo, 
(that^  leadership!) 

Buffalo 

Evening 

News 


Miss  Ramirez  appears  uninformed  about  usage,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  her  statement  that  “Further,  the  tag  of  Chi- 
cano  is  a  degrading  identiflcation  similar  to  the  term 
Nigger  stamped  on  the  Negroes  more  than  100  years  ago.” 
The  fact  is  that  chicano  is  a  name  popularized  by  Mexi¬ 
can-Americans  themselves,  and  proudly  borne,  just  as 
many  Negroes  now  prefer  to  be  known  as  blacks.  In  Los 
Angeles,  a  city  with,  I  believe,  the  largest  population  of 
Mexican  descent  in  the  world  except  for  Mexico  City, 
numerous  organizations  devoted  to  advancing  the  cause 
of  Mexican-Americans  use  the  designation  in  their  names. 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 
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YOU  SAID, 
“GIVEUSAGOOD 
RUNNING  INK 


FOR  OUR 
INJECIOR 
FUESSES”  „  „ 

GPI  SAD, 
“HERE’S  NEW 
SUPERSErLS.’’ 


Another  GPI  solution  to  your  no-heat, 
web  offset  ink  problems.  Superset  I.S.  is 
a  real  breakthrough  . . .  and  offers 
important  advantages  that  add  up  to 
superior  reproduction  and  excellent 

Rressroom  performance: 

0  marking  or  offsetting 
Excellent  press  stability 
Lint-free  performance 
Greater  ink  mileage  (due  to  high 
concentration) 

Reduced  ink  waste  (no  build-up  on  the 
ink  feed  rail) 

Reduced  misting 
Reduced  paper  spoilage 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  better  running  ink 
for  your  injector  press  . . .  run  with 
Superset  I.S.  Available  in  spot  and 
process  colors  and  black. 


Gf1 


For  non-injector  systems,  run  with 
regular  Superset.  Want  more  information 
. . .  ask  the  guy  from  GPI. 


KNOWSM'.NEWS 


SUN  CHEMICAL.  CORPORATION 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 
135  VV«at  Laka  St,  Northlaka,  III.  60164- 


future.  Others  on  this  panel  are  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Gray,  chairman  of  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Department  of  Journalism,  and 
Clay  Felker,  editor  of  New  York  maga¬ 
zine. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  will  represent  labor 
on  a  program  segment  entitled  “Is  Medioc¬ 
rity  a  Threat  to  America?”  Other  speak¬ 
ers  include  William  Ruckelshaus,  head  of 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agen¬ 
cy,  and  George  Wiley  of  the  Welfare 
Rights  Organization. 

During  the  convention,  representatives 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
will  hold  press  conferences. 

Don  Carter,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  & 
Neu'n,  is  president  of  APME,  and  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillippi,  Indianapolis  News,  is  in 
charge  of  program  arrangements. 

Prior  membership  in  APME  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  the  convention.  All  news 
executives  on  AP  member  newspapers  are 
eligible. 

The  convention  registration  fee  is  $50 
for  editors  and  $25  for  wives.  Editors  may 
register  by  sending  checks  to  APME  trea¬ 
surer  Ernest  Cutts,  managing  editor. 
Evening  Post,  Charleston,  S.C.  29402 


8  papers  in  judging 
for  public  service 


Ellsberg  to  lead 
APME  panel  on 
Pentagon  Papers 

Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg,  a  central  figure  in 
the  contioversy  surrounding  publication 
of  the  “Pentagon  Pajiers,”  will  be  one  of 
four  ])anelists  discussing  tbe  papers  at 
the  convention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  October  19-22  in  Phila- 
(lel]ihia. 

Ellsberg  has  pleaded  innocent  to  char¬ 
ges  of  illegally  possessing  the  classified 
government  documents.  An  opponent  of 
the  Vietman  War,  he  has  admitted  giving 
newsmen  secret  studies  of  the  origins  of 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war. 

The  panel  will  include  Peter  Arnett, 
Associated  Press  rei)orter  who  holds  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  Vietnam  coverage. 
Names  of  others  will  be  announced  latei\ 

Oil  October  18,  the  day  preceding  the 
convention  progi’am,  APME’s  technology 
committee  will  conduct  a  seminar  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  This  will 
ft'atuie  an  editor’s  technology  orientation 
(  with  slides)  by  Jules  Tewlow,  director  of 
special  pi  ejects  for  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  and  a  display  of  a  Hendrix  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  device.  Discussion  will  be 
led  by  editors  using  the  equipment. 

The  theme  of  APME’s  annual  meeting 
is  “The  American  Revolution,  1971.” 

The  editors  will  hear  Mark  Knops,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kaleidoscope,  of  Madison,  Wis., 
representing  the  underground  press  on  a 
panel  discussion  of  the  newspaper  of  the 


Eight  newspapers  have  been  chosen 
finalists  in  the  first  annual  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Public  Service 
competition.  They  were  selected  by  a 
panel  of  four  judges  from  72  entries,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  57  newspapers. 

The  winner  will  be  announced  at  the 
October  19-22  APME  convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  finalists  are:  Boston  Globe,  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Chicago  Tribune,  Dover 
(N.J.)  Daily  Advance,  Long  Beach  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Independent,  Press-Telegram,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal,  Olathe  (Kans.) 
Daily  News  and  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 


Flash  of  anger  helps 

Ditch-digging  at  his  home  was  the  task 
recently  of  A1  Panzera,  Fort  Worth  sports 
photographer,  when  stricken  by  a  heart 
attack.  An  ambulance  attendant  radioed 
the  emergency  room  that  he  was  bringing 
a  Mexican-American  laborer.  Panzera 
ripped  off  the  oxygen  mask,  sat  up  and 
sputtered — “Italian,  dammit.”  Panzera’s 
doctor  said  the  lensman’s  upsurge  of 
adrenalin  when  angry  “probably  pulled 
him  through.”  Dick  Hitt,  Dallas  Times 
Herald  columnist,  told  his  readers  about 


Screen  rights  sold 

Screen  rights  to  “Joiy,”  a  western 
novel  by  Milton  R.  Bass,  film-theatre 
critic  for  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle,  have  been  acquired  by  producer 
Howard  Minsky,  whose  last  attraction 
was  Paramount’s  “Love  Story.” 


H  Topeka  Papers  Play  Large  Role 
In  Half  Billion  Dollar  Growth 


Capitol  Federal  Savings  &  Loon  Association,  with 
home  offices  in  Topeko  is  the  nation's  largest  savings 
and  loan  institution,  per  capita,  and  Kansas'  largest 
financial  institution. 


Henry  A.  Bubb,  Choirman  of  the  Board  of  Capitol 
Federal,  reports:  "Capitol  Federal  has  passed  the 
one-half  billion  mark  in  assets  .  .  .  reaffirming  our 
belief  that  Kansas  is  a  good  place  to  live  in  and  do 
business.  There  is  a  basic  quality  in  Kansas  that 
fosters  production  ond  stability. 

"Throughout  our  78-year  history  this  message  has 
been  carried  to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  Kansans 
by  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  and  has  played  an 
important  part  in  our  becoming  the  first  financial 
institution  of  any  kind  in  Kansas  to  reach  one-half 
billion  dollars." 


Topeka  Capital 'Journal 


What  The  Capital- Journal 
ha*  helped  to  accomplish 
for  Capitol  Federal  it  has 
also  done  for  hundreds  of 
other  firms. 


Morning  —  Evening  —  Sunday 
Represented  Nationally  by  Branham-Moloney,  Inc. 
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mted  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,' 


.  \  ttie  craftsmen  in  our  mechanical  depart- 
^  \  mente  whose  skili  is  responsible  for  The 
\  Indianapolis  f4ews  winning  two  first  place 
^  awards  in  the  1970-71  Editor  &  Publisher 
.  Color  Awards  Competition. 


Winning  E  &  P  color  awards  is  not  new  to 
us.  Over  the  past  8  years,  our  papers  have 
been  recognized  8  times,  a  fact  of  which 
we  are  proud.  Prouder  still  are  we  that 
this  year  marks  the  second  time  we  have 
received  awards  in  the  same  con¬ 

test.  This  r^^p,  we  feel,  points  out  the 
consistency  fine  work  done  in  our 

mechanical  deWftments. 

In  accepting  theee  awards,  we  congratu¬ 
late  the  advertisers  and  agencies  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  two  winners;  ^ockton.  West 
&  Burkhart  of  Cincinnati  for  the  Hudepohl 
ad,  and  J.  Walter  Thompson  of  New  York 
Ibr  the  Eastman  Kodak  acL 


iiE  Indianapolis  Star 

i  INDIANAPOLIS  NSliS 


Reporters  present  at  106 
sehools  on  opening  day 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  launched  the 
most  massive  reporting  effort  in  its  his¬ 
tory  September  7,  first  day  of  completely 
integrated  schooling  in  Pinellas  County, 
Florida. 

Extensive  busing,  made  necessary  by  a 
court-ordered  desegregation  plan,  compli¬ 
cated  the  first  day  of  school  more  than 
usual.  Parents  were  concerned,  unsure, 
worried.  Agitation  created  by  anti-busing 
groups  created  further  frustration  and 
confusion  for  parents. 

Times  managing  editor  Robert  H. 
Haiman  said,  “In  order  to  allay  fears  and 
put  down  rumors,  the  Times  felt  precise, 
extensive  information  was  needed.  The  so¬ 
lution  was  obvious.” 

A  reporter  was  assigned  to  each  of  the 
106  public  schools  in  Pinellas  County,  As 
each  opening  bell  rang,  a  Times  reporter 
was  on  the  scene. 

Such  a  massive  effort  required  cooper¬ 
ation  from  every  area  of  the  newsroom. 
All  editors  made  their  staffs  available. 

Deskman  who  had  gone  home  in  the 
early  morning  hours  were  awake  again 
before  dawn  to  go  to  their  assigned 
schools.  Reporters  fi'om  Times  bureaus  in 
other  counties  joined  Pinellas  reporters, 
editors  and  deskmen.  Some  reporters  were 
able  to  cover  more  than  one  opening. 


Metropolitan  editor  William  B.  Brown 
and  his  staff  accepted  the .  task  of 
matching  lists  of  reporters  with  lists  of 
schools,  addresses  and  opening  times. 

Advance  promotion  informed  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Times’  plan  for  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  school. 

Reports  began  coming  in  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  desk  soon  after  the  first  school 
opened  at  7:30.  By  9:45,  when  the  last 
school  opened,  results  were  apparent.  The 
school-by-school  report  had  gone  off  with¬ 
out  a  hitch,  and  schools  had  opened  peace¬ 
fully  with  few  signs  of  a  threatened  boy¬ 
cott. 

State  editor  Don  North  took  the  106 
separate  reports — some  phoned  in,  some 
brought  to  his  desk — and  coordinated  all 
information  into  an  alphabetical  listing  of 
schools. 

Coverage  was  rounded  out  with  reports 
from  school  administrators  confirming  the 
day  had  gone  more  smoothly  than  expect¬ 
ed.  Two  reporters  rode  buses  with  stu¬ 
dents. 

One  reader  called  the  People’s  Voice 
(ombudsman  for  the  Times  Publishing 
Company)  to  say,  “I  was  very  proud  of 
the  way  our  schools  opened.  And  I  was 
proud  of  the  comprehensive  coverage  you 


gave  to  this  very  positive  story.” 

Another  reader  said  he  planned  to  buy 
extra  copies  of  the  newspaper  to  send  to 
friends  in  the  north. 

• 

Worrell  group  adds 
its  32nd  newspaper 

Worrell  Newspapers  Inc.,  of  Bristol, 
Virginia,  has  purchased  the  Dyersburg 
(Tenn.)  State  Gazette.  The  newspaper 
has  a  daily  circulation  of  8,000. 

Billy  Smith,  former  circulation  director 
for  Bristol  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  publisher. 

The  purchase  was  made  through  Tri- 
C'ties  Newspapers  Inc.,  Florence,  Ala¬ 
bama,  another  Worrell  company.  Pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Russell  Bruce  family  and 
Leroy  Ward,  the  Worrell  group  becomes 
only  the  fourth  owner  in  the  109-year- 
history  of  the  newspaper. 

Last  month  Worrell  Newspapers  Inc,, 
purchased  the  Booneville  (Miss.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  a  weekly  paper.  Worrell  now  owns 
24  dailies  and  8  weeklies  in  14  states. 

• 

Monthly  home  section 

Home  Life,  a  monthly  magazine,  is  a 
new  publication  in  the  Sunday  editions  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The  magazine 
encompasses  furnishings,  foods,  garden¬ 
ing,  handicrafts  and  table  arrangement. 
The  editor  of  Home  Life  is  Alan  Arthur 
of  the  Sunday  staff.  The  chief  writer  is 
Nan  Barnhouse,  home  furnishings  editor. 


I 

“A  reliable  source  stated  today. . , 


You  know  how  important  your  sources  of  information  are.  If 
they  prove  unreliable— you’re  on  the  hook. 


You  won’t  release  the  story  unless  you’re  sure. 


We  think  the  very  same  integrity  applies  to  the  source  of 
prescription  drugs.  Physicians  simply  can’t  afford  to  prescribe 
drugs  unless  they  have  confidence  in  the  manufacturer. 


■1 

1 


a  reliable  source 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 
For  information  about  Lederle,  call  Public  Relations  914-735-5000. 
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If  youVe  using  our  competitor's  keyboard  we  know  two  things 
about  you.  You  paid  too  much  for  it  and  you  settied  for  second  best 

have  AKI  keyboards  say  they’re 
the  best  they’ve  ever  owned. 
Perhaps  that’s  why  we  sell  more 
keyboards  than  anyone  else  in  the 
business. 

Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect 
at  (206)  747-6960  or  writing  us: 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256 
Northrup  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash¬ 
ington  98005. 


Basically  what  we  make  is  a  key¬ 
board  that  adapts  to  any  paper 
tape  fed  computer  or  non-com¬ 
puter  phototypesetting  system  in 
the  industry.  Six  or  eight  level.  We 
sell  our  keyboard  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  what  our  competitor 
sells  his  for.  And  the  people  who 


But  don’t  feel  bad.  A  lot  of  people 
simply  haven’t  heard  of  us.  It’s 
just  that  we’ve  been  too  busy 
selling  keyboards  during  the  past 
four  years  to  spend  much  time 
talking  about  ourselves. 

We’ve  decided  it’s  time  to  open 


.  TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY  . 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

“The  clash  of  ideas,”  someone  once  said  (it  was  me!) 
“should  be  as  exciting  as  the  clash  of  arms.”  The  editorial 
page  should  be  just  as  exciting,  therefore,  as  any  news  page. 

A  simple  way  of  injecting  “dynamic  thnist”  into  an  edit 
page  is  to  let  the  editorial  cartoonist  break  out  of  the  rigid 
3-col.  X  7-inch  cliche. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  what  happened  when  Creed  Black, 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  let  cartoonist  Auth  use 
the  natural  dimensions  of  the  cause  celehre  determine  the 
size  and  shape  of  his  caustic  comment.  The  object  was  the 
proposed  tower  at  the  Gettysburg  battlegrounds  and  the 
result  is  a  5-col.  x  6-inch  block  out  of  which  projects  a  single 
column  the  whole  length  of  the  page.  You  can  give  any  odds 
that  few  readers  skipped  over  this  page. 

The  normal  page  has  two  16-pica  columns  for  editorials 
and  four  12% -pica  columns  with  18-point  alleys. 

An  interesting  technique  is  the  use  of  the  “Oxford  rule” 
(a  pair  of  parallel  thick-and-thins)  as  the  “color  element” 
on  the  page.  The  Oxford  is  used  to  make  sideless  boxes, 
starting  with  the  masthead,  top  left,  and  also  as  underscores 
of  the  kickers  that  identify  regular  columns  and  features. 

The  same  Oxford  is  used  on  the  op-ed  page  and  so  the 
two  facing  pages  are  subtly  connected  into  a  single  pres¬ 
entation  of  comments  and  opinions.  The  touch  is  all  that  is 
needed.  The  device  is  unobtrusive  and  that  seems  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  editorial  page. 

While  I  contend  that  this  page  should  not  be  stodgy  and 
stilted,  1  also  think  that  it  should  maintain  a  reasonable  air 
of  authority  in  keeping  with  the  heavy  material  it  presents. 


ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS: 

Sugarcoat  the  heavy  reading  of  the  editorial  page  with 
attractive  page  layouts. 

Don’t  let  the  edit-page  format  get  frozen;  change  the  lay¬ 
outs  to  present  your  best  material  of  the  day. 

Tie  edit  and  op-ed  pages  together  with  typographic  tech¬ 
niques  used  only  on  these  two  pages. 

“Authoritative”  is  not  a  synonym  for  “stodgy”. 


National  newspaper 
for  basketball  fans 

A  national  weekly  newspaper 
devoted  entirely  to  college  and 
professional  basketball  was 
launched  this  week.  Called  In¬ 
side  Basketball,  the  publication 
will  be  issued  for  35  weeks  a 
year,  corresponding  with  the 
basketball  season. 

Richard  N.  Westcott,  pub¬ 


lisher  and  editor,  has  served  in 
a  variety  of  editorial  capacities 
on  the  staffs  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  the  Baltimore  areas. 

Inside  Basketball,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Media,  Pa.,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  is  a  32-page  tab¬ 
loid.  Press  run  for  the  first  is¬ 
sue — a  Pre-Season  issue — was 
100,000  copies. 


Reach  107,824  families 


in  North  Jersey. 

The  Herald-News/Daily  Advance  combination  reaches  more 
than  107,000  families  in  the  rich  northern  New  Jersey  market. 
You  can  attract  this  concentrated  market  with  unduplicated, 
all-evening  coverage  from  the  Drukker  Newspapers. 


We™p^rs  the  HERALD-NEWS 

•*  T  Passaic-Clifton-Dover-Wharton 

inc.i  |-|||  advance 

60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  "  ■  nmr  w nmmmm 


Phone  212-YU  6-5542 


Technology  sessions 

Ben  Bagdikian,  Washington 
Post  assistant  managing  editor 
and  author  of  the  media  tech¬ 
nology  study.  The  Information 
Machines,  and  David  Gottleib, 
president  of  the  ANPA  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Lee  Enterprises,  will 
be  among  the  speakers  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin’s  an¬ 
nual  Journalism  Institutes,  No¬ 
vember  12-13,  at  the  Madison 
campus.  They  are  scheduled  to 


discuss  the  impact  of  computer 
journalism  developments. 

The  program,  co-sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  and  University 
Extension  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  will  feature  sessions  on 
news  service  computer-cathode 
ray  tube  systems  led  by  David 
Bowen  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  James  Darr  of  United 
Press  International. 


Color  Us  Proud! 

...on  winning  a  first  prize  in  the  1970-71 
Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  Competition. 

A  new  Goss  64-page,  multi-color  offset  press  and  computerized  production  de¬ 
partment.  enables  us  to  give  commercial  customers  fast  full-color  service  at 
highly-competitive  prices.  (50.000  to  unlimited  runs).  If  you  have  large  run  com¬ 
mercial  printing,  we  can  probably  save  you  money  When  may  we  talk  to  you 
about  it? 


Box  667  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio  44663 

Tele:  216-364-5577 
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When  you  add  it  up,  add  this  in: 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  was  voted  best  newspaper  in  Texas. 


Dallas  evening  paper.  (Calculated  from 
Continuing  Market  Study  of  Dallas,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Belden  Associates,  September- 
October,  1970.) 

You  can’t  wake  up  Dallas  without 
The  Dallas  Morning  News. 


by  Edward  L.  Bernays  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Of  course,  we’re  not  bashful  about 
figures:  402,662  adults  in  the  Dallas 
Metro  area  start  the  day  with  the  News. 
And  that’s  23,686  more  than  read  the 


I  he  way  we  hgure  it,  hgures  don  t  tell 
the  whole  story. 

That’s  why  we  think  you  should  know 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  was  selected 
best  newspaper  in  Texas  in  a  1970  sur¬ 
vey  of  newspaper  publishers,  conducted 


It/A  Newspop*'  I  Member/A  Member  of  Metropoliton  Sur^dey  Newspapers.  Inc. 


Cresmor.  Woodward,  O'Moro  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Notional  lepretcntoiive/The  Leonard  Company,  Fiorido  Vepr 


Here’s  Harris,  keeping 


XU 


up  with  the  “Times.” 

And  the  (iazette,  the  News,  the  Chronicle.  All  sizes  of  news¬ 
papers  from  nietio  dailies  to  small  weeklies. 

P’or  Harris  is  in  the  business  of  helping  publishers  get  quality 
newspapers  out  faster  and  at  lower  cost.  With  the  broadest  range 
of  equipment  in  the  business.  F'rom  small  phototypesetters  to  big 
offset  newspaper  presses. 

do  us,  keeping  up  means  being  first  to  introduce  important 
advances.  Like  our  new  Harris  1100  electronic  editing  and  proof¬ 
reading  terminal.  Innovations  in  phototypesetters.  Electronically- 
controlled,  high-speed  offset  presses.  And  the  Sheridan  line  of 
multi-stuffers  ...  the  fastest  stuffing  machines  a  mailroom  has 
ever  seen. 

Trend-setting  developments  all.  And  all  are  worth  knowing 
about.  For  if  you’re  not  keeping  up  with  what’s  new  from  Harris, 
you’re  not  keeping  up  with  the  times.  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 


HARRIS 


Communication 

Technology 
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Don  Hollenbeck  award  for  media  analysis 


The  Xe\v  York  University  Depai'tment 
of  Journalism  has  announced  the  creation 
of  the  Don  Hollenbeck  Award  to  be  given 
annually  for  the  best  newsijaper  article, 
magazine  article,  television  or  radio  script 
or  book  evaluating  the  mass  media  or  any 
j)articular  publication  or  news  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  award — a  $500  i)rize — was  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  grant  from  the  Ii'ving  Caesar 
Foundation  in  memory  of  the  late  CBS 
Xews  correspondent,  Don  Hollenbeck,  \vho 
for  many  years  analyzed  the  role  of  the 
l)ress  on  “CBS  Views  the  Press.” 

Entries  are  being  accejited  for  the  first 
yeai’s  judging.  Foi-  consideration,  three 
coi)ies  of  the  article,  script  or  book  must 
be  submitted  by  Sei)tember  1,  to  Professor 
M.  L.  Stein,  Itepartment  of  Journalism, 

Philadelphia  chain  adds 

Intel’  County  Publishing  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia-based  community  newspaper  chain,  is 
continuing  its  expansion  jnogram  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  Breeze,  a  4800  circula¬ 
tion  ABC  weekly  in  Uockledge,  Pa.  The 
Breeze  was  established  in  1927  hy  Adelade 
Paul  and  George  Baetz.  A  son  of  the 
founders,  Phillii)  Baetz,  has  been  retained 
as  a  consultant. 

Warner  R.  Moore  Associates  were  the 
brokers  in  the  Breeze  sale. 

Inter  County  converted  the  Suburban 
Press  (Philadelphia)  to  a  Sunday  weekly, 
separating  it  from  the  Roxborougit  Rc- 
rieir.  Previously,  the  Review  (established 
1902)  was  a  20,000  free  distribution  pa¬ 
per,  and  the  Suburban  Press  (1929)  was 
mailed  to  12,000  subscribers,  both  on 
Thursdays.  The  Pi-ess  is  row  distributed 
to  18,800  homes  as  a  compai  ion  to  the 
Review,  which  has  been  increased  to  22,- 
500  weekly. 

In  May,  ( 1970)  Inter  County  acquired 


Xew  York  University.  Entries  must  have 
been  published  or  broadcast  after  Septem- 
ber  1,  1971  and  before  Sejitember  1,  1972. 
Only  published  and  broadcast  material 
will  be  considered.  Broadcasts  must  be 
submitted  in  script  form.  The  award 
winner  will  be  announced  in  the  autumn 
of  1972. 

The  judges  are  Harrison  Salisbury,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Prof.  Stein,  and  assistant  prof. 
Richard  Petrow. 

The  Irving  Caesar  Foundation  is  a 
jihilanthropic  organization  founded  by  Ir¬ 
ving  Caesar,  who  wrote  the  lyrics  for 
“Xo,  Xo,  Xanette,”  and  many  other  songs. 
He  was  a  jiersonal  friend  and  admirer  of 
Don  Hollenbeck. 


another  weekly 

the  Yeadon  (Pa.)  Courier,  established  in 
19“()  by  .4dam  Weber.  This  followed  the 
purchase  of  an  office  building  in  Roxbor- 
ough  and  establishment  of  a  production 
(not  printing)  department.  Inter  County 
is  putting  out  more  than  100  pages  weekly 
in  its  six  individual  newspapers. 

Conshohocken  is  the  home  of  the  chain’s 
oldest  pajier,  the  Recorder,  established 
1809. 

Richard  McCuen  is  president  of  the 
publishing  company. 

Southam  purchase 

Sale  of  the  Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor 
to  Southam  Press  Ltd.,  Toronto,  was  an¬ 
nounced  hy  publishers  J.  C.  Preston  and 
Peter  M.  Preston. 

Purchase  of  all  shares  of  the  daily 
newsjiaper  brings  to  11  the  number  of 
Canadian  dailies  owned  hy  Southam 
Pi  •ess.  The  price  was  not  disclosed. 


USE  COLOR  IN  ALTOONA 

For  the  test  that  satisfies  .  .  . 


at  just  a  little  extra! 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  • 


Testing  with  color  in  Altoona 
is  the  fast  way  to  get  the  answers 
you  need  when  you  launch  a  new 
campaign.  Isolation,  compact  size, 
typical  distribution  and  coopera¬ 
tive  local  merchants  make  testing 
easy,  with  almost  overnight  feedback 
of  response  to  your  ads. 


Quality  color  costs  less  in  Altoona, 
and  one  advertising  medium  does 
the  job — the  daily  newspaper  that 
reaches  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4 
out  of  5  homes  in  the  market. 


ROP  SPOT  AND  FULL 
COLOR  AND  HI-FI 
INSERTS  ACCEPTED 


Eltooim  SKttfOt 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


EDITOR 


Marcus  family 
sued  for  taking 
Hoe  stock  gain 

Three  names  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  jiersons  charged  with  taking  illegal 
“insider  jirofit.s”  from  the  sale  of  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.  stock  just  prior  to  the  financial 
collapse  of  the  press  manufacturer  in 
1969. 

Robert  Marcus,  sales  manager  for 
Plant  Installation  Associates,  New  York, 
his  wife,  and  son  Joel,  have  been  charged 
with  taking  profits  amounting  to  $160,000, 
in  a  suit  filed  in  Xew  York. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with 
such  profits  now'  stands  at  five.  It  was 
announced  in  July  that  two  former  Hoe 
officers  Thomas  Hanley  and  Arthur  Gor¬ 
don,  were  named  in  similar  suits  (E&P, 
July  10)  in  addition  to  suits  charging  $40 
million  damages  for  “corporate  waste  and 
mismanagement.”  The  accounting  firm  of 
Lyhrand  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery  is  also 
a  defendant  in  the  $40  million  damages 
claim. 

John  Reiner,  an  attorney  with  Townley 
Updike  Carter  &  Rodgers,  the  legal  firm 
investigating  the  causes  for  the  Hoe  col¬ 
lapse  in  July  1969,  told  E&P  that  the  suit 
filed  against  Marcus  and  his  family  al¬ 
leges  that  the  defendants  sold  Hoe  stock 
in  January  1969  just  prior  to  issuance  of 
Hoe’s  1968  year-end  statement,  based  on 
access  to  “privy”  information.  The  result¬ 
ing  profits  from  those  sales  were  $160,- 
000,  the  suit  claims. 

Cliargecl  with  negligence 

Lybrand  Ross  has  been  charged  with 
negligence  in  lueparation  of  that  year-end 
statement  and  the  one  for  the  previous 
year. 

Reiner  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  stock 
sales  Marcus  was  acting  as  a  “consult¬ 
ant”  to  Hoe  and  w'as  also  providing  some 
installation  services  for  Hoe  equipment. 

A  hearing  last  week  on  the  Hoe  matter, 
before  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Sylves¬ 
ter  J.  Ryan,  was  told  also  that  legal  chal¬ 
lenges  have  been  filed  against  certain  in¬ 
vestment  firms  repudiating  their  claims  of 
being  so-called  “secured  creditors”  of 
Hoe. 

Specifically,  the  court  has  challenged 
claims  made  by  James  Talcott  Inc.;  the 
Bank  of  North  America;  the  Bank  of  New 
York;  two  insurance  companies;  and  No- 
hab,  a  Swedish  firm  which  manufactured 
Hoe  presses  in  Europe  under  license. 

An  attorney  for  the  trustee  told  E&P 
that  the  suits  challenging  the  secured 
creditor  claims  of  these  firms  allege  that 
loans  made  by  them,  involving  more  than 
$14  million,  were  made  in  April  1969  at  a 
^  time  when  these  firms  should  have  known 
of  the  insolvency  of  Hoe. 

Reiner  and  the  attorney  for  the  trustee 
said  that  no  answers  to  any  of  the  suits 
have  been  filed  with  the  court. 

The  next  Hoe  hearing  is  scheduled 
Tuesday,  October  26,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  1305  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
House,  Foley  Square,  N.Y. 
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Can  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
give  your  col^  advertising  the 
quality  reproduction  it  deserves? 


FOR  THE 


TIME...YES! 


These  awards  emphasize  The  Bulletin’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  reproduce  the  unique  excitement  and  im¬ 
pact  of  sharp,  vibrant  R.O.P.  color  advertising. 

When  you  think  about  newspaper  color  in 
Philadelphia  .  .  .  think  about  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  —  first  in  the  nation  in  Color  Awards 
and  first  among  Philadelphia  newspapers  in 
R.O.P.  color  advertising. 


Ask  the  experts  who  judge  newspaper  color 
reproduction  in  the  annual  Editor  and  Publisher 
R.O.P.  Color  Awards. 

For  the  13th  time,  they’ve  awarded  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  a  First  Prize  in  the  over 
250,000  circulation  category. 

That’s  13  Color  Awards  in  14  years — far  more 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 


ITHE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 


30th  and  Market  Streets  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101 


Member:  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 


Charleston  firm  fills 
two  executive  positions 

Newspaper  Agency  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has 
announced  appointment  of  two 
new  executives. 

Robert  Bowes,  formerly  at 
the  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  is  pro¬ 
duction  director  for  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette  and  Charleston 
Daily  Mail. 

From  1967  to  1969,  Bowes  had 
been  production  manager  for 
the  Gazette  Printing  Co.,  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wis.  From  1955  to  1967 
he  worked  for  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Charles  M.  Avampato,  newly 
named  treasurer  and  controller, 
has  been  employed  the  past 
eight  years  by  Price  Water- 
house  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Also  employed  recently  by 
NAC  was  Tom  Cloer,  assistant 
personnel  director.  He  had  been 
associated  with  Mutual  of  Oma¬ 
ha,  the  insurance  company. 


V.  S.  (Chuck)  King  has  become 
circulation  manager  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg,  (Pa.)  Patriot-News.  David 
Fair  is  circulation  director.  King 


news 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Butler  heads 
Buffalo  Evening  News 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler  has 
assumed  the  dual  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Xeu's  with  the  early  retirement 
of  James  H.  Righter,  who  has 
been  publisher  since  the  death 
of  E.  H.  Butler. 

Henry  Z.  Urban,  business 
manager,  was  elected  as  a  di¬ 
rector  and  treasurer  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

Righter,  a  native  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  attended  the  U.S.  Na¬ 
val  Academy  and  Drexel  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  joined  the  Buffalo 
News  about  25  years  ago  and 
held  several  posts  in  the  cor- 
jioration  which  owns  the  News 
and  WBEN  Inc. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


-people 

manager  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun  to  succeed  the  late  Fr.\nk 
A.  Lawlor  .  .  .  William  H. 
Hoar,  a  Sun  employe  for  21 
years — promoted  to  circulation 
manager  .  .  .  Mrs.  Mary  Lou 
Eliades.  comptroller;  Mrs.  -Al¬ 
mira  VisocKAS,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager. 

*  *  * 

Edward  T.  Roberts  —  from 
manager  of  general  advertising 
to  promotion  and  public  service 
director  for  the  Toledo  Blade. 
He  succeeds  Kenneth  R.  Kin¬ 
ney,  who  resigned  to  open  an 
advertising  agency. 

*  ♦  * 

Brian  Bailey — named  sports 
information  director  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Paterson  College,  Wayne, 
N.J.  He  is  a  sports  writer  for 
the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Xeiis. 

He  *  « 


Fred  Hazel — from  managing 
editor  to  editor  of  the  Saint 
John  (Nfld)  Telegraph- Journal 
and  Times-Glohe,  succeeding 
STI’ART  TRiTMAN,  who  was  editor 
for  20  years  of  the  47  years  he 
worked  for  the  papers. 

if  it  * 

Robert  H.  Snyder,  who  has 
been  Columbus,  Ohio.,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Hor%’itz  News¬ 
papers  in  Ohio,  has  joined  the 
Columbus  bureau  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

if  if  if 

Christopher  Pett-Ridge,  for¬ 
mer  suburban  reporter  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  joins 
the  city-metropolitan-state  copy 
desk. 

if  it  if 

William  Liba,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  art  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Denier — named 
advertising  art  director.  He 
joined  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1957. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  J.  Trotter  —  named 
night  city  editor  of  the  Utiea 


has  been  associated  with  the 
Patroit-News  since  1951  and  has 
been  an  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  two  years. 

(N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  Sunday 
Observer-Dispatch.  He  had  been 
an  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  since 
early  1969. 

]|c  i|; 

Chester  E.  Downing,  copy 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  former  lecturer  on  copy 
editing  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  spent  20  years 
on  the  old  Detroit  Times — re¬ 
tired. 

*  ♦  * 

David  IF.  Roberts,  former 
outdoors  writer  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  for  43  years — 
out  of  retirement  at  72  to  be 
outdoors  columnist  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  and  Times-Stnr. 

*  * 

Rob  Cuscaden,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  architecture  critic  —  the 
first  distinguished  service  award 
of  Chicago  chapter,  -American 
Institute  of  -Architects. 


America’s 

most 

experienced 
media 
brokers 


Brokers  ol  Newspaper,  Radio, 
CATV,  &  TV  Properties 
Appraisals  and  Financing 

Washington,  O.C. 

1100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  N.W.  2C 
(202)  393-3456 

Chicago 

1507  Tribune  Tower  60611 
(312)  337-2754 

Dallas 

1511  Bryan  Street  75201 
(214)  748-0345 
San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  St.  94104 
(415)  392-5671 


AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Marcel  Faribault,  Montreal 
financier  and  constitutional  ex¬ 
pert,  has  been  anpointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Montreal- 
Mntin,  daily  newspaper. 

♦  *  * 

P.AT’L  Neal,  a  former  Detroit 
Xeivs  report'^r.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  legislative  department 
manager  of  the  Illinois  Stat" 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Neal 
has  been  legislative  editor  since 
joining  the  chamber  in  1968. 

H/i  ifi  H/i 

Dee  Eayrs  has  left  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  denartment  of 
the  Klamath  FaUs  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Xews  to  return  to  the 
t^niversity  of  Oregon  to  com¬ 
plete  her  .studies  for  a  degree 
in  journalism. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Veatch,  1971  graduate 
of  the  Oree'on  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute.  has  joined  the  circulation 
department  staff  as  a  book- 
keener  at  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  Xews.  .An¬ 
other  newcomer  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  is  Bob  Wai’GH 
as  assistant  to  the  circulation 
manager. 

If  ifi  ifi 

Dianne  Collman  has  joined 
the  comnosing  room  staff  at  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  Xews  where  her  husband, 
Ronald,  is  a  pressman.  She 
formerlv  was  emploved  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Eornminer. 

*  ♦  * 

Wayne  Powell  —  from  nub- 
lisher  of  the  Corsicana  (Tex  ) 
Sun  to  publisher  of  the  Ynsi- 
lanti  (Mich.)  Press  in  the 
Hart"-Hanks  group.  He  is  a 
native  of  -Alabama. 

Its  if  * 

James  I.  O’Hearn — from  cir¬ 
culation  director  to  general 


Joe  Sander.s,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Xews  and  Observer  reporter, 
has  taken  the  S12,00()-a-year 
job  as  public  relations  officer 
and  intergovernmental  coor¬ 
dinator  of  Wake  County. 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  D.  Treleven,  for¬ 
mer  associate  editor  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  in  New 
York,  has  become  coordinator 
of  feature  departments  at  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 

♦  ★  ♦ 

Charles  Layton — from  UPI 
at  Dallas  to  UPI  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Baton  Rouge,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mikel  Miller,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  R.  Rose  —  appointed 
Maine  state  manager  of  UPI 
at  Augusta,  succeeding  Oliver 
Loring,  who  resigned. 

t’  if 

Keith  Pope  —  named  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas 

(Nev.)  Review-Journal.  Pope 
has  been  with  the  R-J  for  two 
years.  He  formerly  published 
a  business  and  legal  newspaper 
in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  H.  Marsh  —  named 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Washington  Star.  Succeeding 
him  as  national  advertising 
manager  is  Crosby  N.  Boyd 
Jr.  Marsh,  a  native  of  Chicago, 
was  with  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  for  several  years. 

*  *  ♦ 

Carol  Ann  Eckert — named 
news  bureau  editor  in  Crown 
Zellerbach’s  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  department  in  San 
Francisco.  She  has  been  with 
Crown  Zellerbach  since  1966, 
most  recently  as  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  employe  communications. 
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Herb  Shugar 


Sliugar  succeeds  Urdang 
at  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Richard  W.  Carpenter,  vice- 
president-marketing  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin,  announced  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Barry  Urdang  as 
promotion  manager,  effective 
September  30,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Herb  Shugar  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  promotion  manager. 

Urdang  is  retiring  after  23 
years  as  the  Bulletin’s  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Shugar,  now 
serving  as  assistant  promotion 
manager,  has  been  with  the 
Bulletin  since  1954. 

«  *  * 

John  Montgomery,  publisher 
of  the  Junction  City  (Kans.) 
Daily  Union  and  Kansas  state 
highway  director,  has  been 
awarded  the  Army’s  Distin¬ 
guished  Civilian  Service  Medal 
m  recognition  of  his  10  years 
of  service  as  an  aide  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

* 

Richard  S.  Kune  —  ap¬ 
pointed  Oakland  (Calif.)  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  Association 
public  relations  director.  He 
has  been  with  Wenger-Michael 
Inc.,  Advertising/Los  Angeles 
where  he  served  as  an  account 
executive.  He  was  previously 
with  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette.  MRS. 
Peggy  King  resigned  from  the 
symphony  post  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Australian  in 
Australia. 

• 

Wins  photo  contest 

Curt  Johnson,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  photographer,  won 
the  sweepstakes  award  in  the 
14th  annual  Forest  Lawn  Pho¬ 
tographers  Competition  and 
Exhibition. 
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Barry  Urdang 


Carl  Crosby,  recent  graduate 
of  Brigham  Young  University, 
has  joined  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
Statesman  as  a  fulltime  staff 
writer  assigned  to  the  Vale, 
Ore.,  area.  He  fills  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of 
Marcia  Lieurance  who  has 
moved  to  Portland. 

•  *  ♦ 

Al  Hall  of  the  Gresham 
(Ore.)  Outlook  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Admanagers.  James  Allen,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News,  was  named  vice  chair¬ 
man. 

«  *  « 

Art  Steele,  once  a  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  honored  at  a  dinner 
on  the  occasion  of  his  50th  an¬ 
niversary  as  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clatskanie  (Ore.) 
C  iiie  f, 

*  *  * 

Frank  G.  Sherman  —  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  of 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening 
Neivs  to  succeed  Edward  L. 
Bennett  who  resigned  to  join 
the  San  Antonio  Express  & 
News.  Sherman  joined  the 
News  in  January  as  metro  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  circulation  promotion 
manager  of  the  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record. 

if  * 

Thomas  F.  Newton — named 
advertising  director  of  the 
North  Attleboro  (Mass.)  News- 
Leader,  a  12,000  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper  which  has 
been  in  business  since  Decem¬ 
ber.  Newton  previously  worked 
for  the  Pawtucket  Times  and 
the  North  Attleboro  Chronicle. 
He  succeeds  Chester  Tward- 
ziCKi  who  has  returned  to  sta¬ 
tion  WARA  in  Attleboro. 

for  September  25,  1971 


Janet  K.  Myles  —  rejoined 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
city  staff,  after  an  extended 
stay  in  Europe. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Constant,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Detroit  News, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.Y.)  Union  Star 
and  Time-Life,  has  been  named 
head  of  a  public  education  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  State  Department 
of  Consumer  Protection,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Shannon,  former 
editor  of  the  Shreveport  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Citizens  Councils  of  America 
at  Jackson,  Miss. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Theron  C.  Liddle,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  22  years  as  manag¬ 

ing  editor  of  the  Deseret  News 
(Salt  Lake  City,  Utah),  has 
joined  the  faculty  at  Utah 
State  University  as  a  special 
lecturer  in  journalism. 

4c 

Donald  Smith — named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Potomac,  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  Previously  he  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Washington 
Star  and  then  articles  editor 
for  Washington,  the  Star’s 
Sunday  supplement. 

*  at  If 

Rawlings  Keefe,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  new  position 
of  director  of  special  projects 
for  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star. 

4c  4c  4c 

0.  D.  (Dick)  Bailey,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  for  ad¬ 
vertising  of  independent  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Dover  Delaware  State  News 
and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Florida 
and  Arizona. 


Delta  is  an 
air  line  run  by 
professionals. 
Like  Pete 
Sherman, 
Passenger 
Service  Agent. 
The  man  in 
the  red  coat 
who  knows  all 
the  answers 
and  can  speed 
you  from 
curbside  to 
your  Delta 
flight.  Always 
on  hand  when 
you  need 
a  hand. 


Delta  is  ready 
whenyou  are! 
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Aid  for  rural  journalism 
in  foreign  nations  urged 


A  committee  of  newsmen  and  educators 
has  recommended  that  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  staff  and  fund  a 
program  designed  to  promote  rural  jour¬ 
nalism  in  developing  foreign  nations. 

The  type  of  program  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Rural  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  Foreign  Aid  is  not  sophisti¬ 
cated.  Rather,  the  committee  is  talking 
about  training  local  persons  (school  teach¬ 
ers,  public  health  aides)  to  gather  and 
write  the  news  of  their  communities. 

Materials  supplied  by  their  govern¬ 
ments  would  be  added  and  small  ads 
would  be  solicited  from  local  shops  to  help 
defray  costs.  After  the  news  and  ads  are 
typed  and  run  off  on  stencils,  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  would  be  distributed  in  the 
immediate  areas. 

There  would  be  no  necessity  of  exten¬ 
sive  training,  the  committee  advised,  and 
the  providing  of  typewriters,  mimeograph 
machines,  and  basic  supplies  would  in¬ 
volve  very  small  sums  of  money. 

Benefits  of  this  program  over  a  period 
of  years  should  be  extensive,  the  commit¬ 
tee  reported. 

Continue  at  jobs 

The  committee  also  concluded:  the  fact 
that  if  any  of  these  new  rural  newspapers 
will  become  self-sustaining  enterprises  for 
their  editor/publishers  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  deterrent.  Those  connected  with 
the  publications  could  continue  with  their 
normal  occupations,  much  as  did  publish¬ 


ers  in  the  colonial  and  early  national  peri¬ 
ods  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  discovered  that  even  in 
the  most  backward  areas,  wherever  there 
has  been  rudimentary  literacy  training, 
there  is  an  acute  need  for  materials  to 
read.  Governments  have  expressed  their 
interest  in  self-help  educational  support 
materials  that  will  not  be  a  drain  on  their 
budgets. 

The  rural  mimeograph  newspaper  is 
precisely  what  is  needed  because  even  in 
these  backward  areas  the  papers  can  be 
produced  inexpensively,  and  merely  a 
small  amount  of  advertising  can  make 
them  self-supporting. 

Before  freedom  of  the  press  concepts 
can  be  nurtured  it  is  first  necessary  to 
establish  newspapers  and  assist  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  literacy,  so  there  is  little 
need  to  wori-y  about  a  free  press  where 
there  is  no  press  at  all,  the  committee 
said.  Most  developing  countries  have 
strong,  one-party  governments  whose 
leaders  know  very  well  the  power  of  the 
press,  it  was  pointed  out.  These  govern¬ 
ments  exei’cise  complete  political  control 
of  the  existing  media  in  their  countries 
and  do  not  tolerate  much  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Technicians  necessary 

To  get  a  program  underway,  the  com¬ 
mittee  advised  that  at  least  two  techni¬ 
cians  must  be  provided  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  or  in  the  tech¬ 


nical  assistance  institute  that  is  scheduled 
to  take  its  place.  Because  journalism  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  development  tool  that 
has  a  relevance  for  all  regional  and  tech¬ 
nical  bureaus  (education,  agriculture,  co¬ 
operatives,  etc.)  the  office  should  be 
placed  under  a  central  direction  that  will 
allow  it  to  function  across  all  bureaus. 

Suggested  in  the  first  year  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  two  training  seminars  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  two  in  Latin  America,  two  in  India/- 
Pakistan,  and  one  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
seminars  would  be  designed  to  provide 
practical,  working,  on-the-job  ti’aining  in 
starting  community  newspapers  for  about 
30  participants  each.  Such  seminars  could 
be  held  for  the  nationals  of  just  one  coun¬ 
try  or,  where  language  allows,  for  partici¬ 
pants  from  several  countries. 

There  would  be  no  point  in  holding  the 
seminars  unless  the  equipment  to  begin 
publications  was  provided,  it  was  said.  A 
part  of  the  training  should  include  care 
and  basic  maintenance  of  the  equipment. 

Follow-up  training  and  refi'esher  cour¬ 
ses  in  the  first  year  or  two  would  be 
important  for  the  new  publishers,  who 
will  also  be  reporters,  editors,  business 
and  printing  staffs  of  their  papers.  In  the 
follow-ups  there  should  be  exchange  of 
papers  and  distribution  of  a  newsletter 
among  members  of  the  same  seminar;  cor¬ 
respondence  critiques;  visits  to  ailing  pub¬ 
lications;  and  perhaps  even  refresher  se¬ 
minars. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
program  be  planned  on  a  five-year  basis 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Peace  Corps 
will  encourage  its  Volunteers  to  mimeo¬ 
graph  local  news  items  and  help  show  the 
way  to  the  development  of  low-cost,  self- 
help  newspapers. 

Expediting  urged 
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YOU  LIVE  \ 
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ORDER 
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TODAY.  JUST 
MAIL  THIS 
COUPON. 


I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

■  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

I  Name 

I  ' 

■  Address _ 

I 


City 


State 


JiP_ 


$10  a  year,  U.S.  and 
Canada;  all  other 
countries,  $25  a  year. 


Company 


I  Nature  of  Business 

L . ~ 


□  My  remittance  is  en¬ 
closed. 


Because  of  the  long  delay  already  ex¬ 
perienced,  it  is  imperative  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  rural  journalism  assistance  be 
begun  as  soon  as  possible,  the  committee 
advised.  It  should  have  an  active  office  in 
the  present  Agency  for  International  De- 
velonment  and  in  any  future  restructured 
foreign  assistance  organization. 

The  committee  felt  that  if  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  responds 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  study,  the  first  training 
actions  can  be  taken  before  the  end  of 
calendar  1971. 

The  study  was  requested  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  following  advisory 
committee  was  appointed: 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor-in-chief, 
Christian  Science  Monitor; 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher, 
Denver  Post; 

Paul  Ringler,  associate  editor,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  chairman.  International 
Communications  Committee,  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors; 

Norman  Isaacs,  editor-in-residence,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University; 

Eugene  Methvin,  associate  editor.  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest; 

Prof.  Lloyd  R.  Bostian,  chairman.  In¬ 
ternational  Committee,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism; 

Prof.  Robert  Willson,  chairman.  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Kodak 


Processing  news  shots  mechanically  leaves  more 
hands  free  lor  the  shooting. 


photographers  spend  less  time  in  the 
darkroom  and  more  time  covering 
the  news!  Prints  can  be  delivered  to 
the  engraver  while  pages  are  being  set 
up,  and  production  people  take  work 
peaks  in  stride. 

The  Versamat  Film  Processor  installs 
without  expensive  plumbing.  In  less 
than  nine  square  feet  and  does  the 
work  of  three  or  four  processing  rooms. 

And  quality  is  uniformly  high- 
day  after  day.  Economical,  too. 
Automatic  replenishment  means 


chemicals  are  used  at  optimum 
capacity.  And,  skilled  Kodak  service 
is  available  everywhere.  For  details, 
contact  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 

There’s  also  a  Kodak  mechanized 
way  to  get  quick,  stabilized  black-and- 
white  prints.  Fifteen  seconds  quick. 
Via  the  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor, 
Model  214,  with  its  companion  papers 
and  chemicals.  For  further 
information,  simply  contact  your 
usual  source  of  Kodak  products. 


Versamat  Film  £  . 

Processor,  Model  5, 

your  newspaper’s 

photo  department  can 

process  one  or  two 

strands  of  35mm 

Kodak  Tri-X  Pan 

Film  or  Kodak  Plus-X 

Pan  Film  in  less  than  six 

minutes,  dry-to-dry.  Or 

a  single  strand  of  Kodak  120-  or  220- 

size  film  in  equally  fast  time.  So  your 
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Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 


(Number  18  of  a  series) 


What  were  the  findings  of  the  special  survey  of 
shopping  centers  and  newspaper  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  timt  was  completed  earlier  this  year? — 

California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  reports 
as  follows: 


SHOPPING  CENTER 

Number  of  Centers  responding: .  17 

Stores  per  center:  .  70 

Total  sales,  average  per  center: 

(annual)  .  165,000 

High,  low  range  in  total  sales:  .  100,000,000 

2,000,000 

Promotion  budget,  average  per  center:  47,584 

High,  low  range  in  promotion  budgets:  100,000 

21,000 

Do  you  have  a  Merchants  YES  17 

Association:  NO 

Who  has  the  MOST  influence  in  de¬ 
termining  how  promotion  budget 
is  spent: 

(some  indicated  more  than  one) 

Merchants  Committee  .  8 

Major  stores  .  I 

Landlord  . .  2 

Promotion  Manager  .  II 

Percent  of  promotion  budget  spent  in: 

Newspapers  .  42.5 

Television  .  2.7 

Radio  .  13.7 

Circulars  .  4. 

On-Site  Activity  .  37.1 

Which  paper  gets  the  biggest  share: 

(some  indicated  equal  division 
among  two  or  more) 

Regional  Daily  .  II 

Controlled  Circulation  .  3 

Paid,  With  Shopper  .  2 

Local,  Paid  Only  .  4 

If  center  served  by  regional  daily, 
would  advertising  increase  if  zoned 
advertising  were  available.  YES  9 

NO  7 


Regional  Com-  Neighbor- 
Open  Mall  munity  hood 
19  10  3 

55  40  31 

34,488,000  10,580,000 

75,000,000  34,000,000 

4,000,000  3,000,000 

49,444  21,555 

90,000  45,000  70,000 

21,000  7,000  4,000 

18  9  2 

I  I  I 


5  I 

1  0 

2  0 

3  2 

incon- 
49.8  elusive 


Regional 

Regional 

Com- 

Neighbor- 

Closed  Mall  Open  Mall 

munity 

hood 

How  important  are  these  services: 

Much 

12 

12 

3 

3 

Audited  Circulation  Little 

4 

4 

4 

0 

Nona 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Much 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Readership  Surveys  Little 

8 

13 

5 

2 

None 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Much 

9 

12 

4 

1 

Shopper  Surveys 

Little 

7 

8 

2 

2 

None 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Much 

4 

5 

3 

2 

Coupon  Returns 

Little 

7 

9 

4 

0 

Nona 

5 

4 

2 

0 

Does  your  local  paper  give 

adequate  news 

YES 

10 

14 

3 

2 

coverage  of  your  center:  NO 

7 

5 

7 

1 

Which  of  these 

Ad  Layouts  . 

7 

7 

4 

0 

do  you  find 

Art  . 

7 

5 

4 

0 

most  helpful: 

Success  Stories  ... 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Use  of  Color  . 

9 

4 

2 

1 

Colored  Newsprint 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Advertising  Clinics 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Incentives  . 

8 

II 

s 

2 

Exclusive  art,  mats 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Forecast  of 

Increased  use  . 

4 

3 

1 

0 

future  news- 

Decreased  use  .... 

2 

2 

3 

0 

paper  use: 

About  the  Same  .. 

9 

'  14 

4 

3 

Four  reporters  added 

Four  reporters  have  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram. 

Jim  Leavy,  former  editor  of 
the  Review-J oumal  and  news 
editor  of  station  KSHO-TV  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and  Todd 
Fineberg,  from  the  Redding 
(Calif.)  Record  Searchlight, 
are  on  the  morning  Independ¬ 
ent. 


Joanne  Norris,  formerly  of 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise,  has  joined  the 
Life/Style  (women’s)  depart¬ 
ment.  Lori  Gerloff,  a  student 
at  California  State  College  at 
Long  Beach,  also  was  appointed 
to  the  Life/Style  staff  on  a  Los 
Angeles  Ad  Club  scholarship. 

Fred  Neil,  Independent  copy 
desk  slot  man,  has  taken  over 
the  sports  department  slot.  He 
is  succeeded  by  John  Strobel  in 
the  copy  desk  slot. 
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NEWSPAPERS 

Dailies 

Number  of  newspapers  responding:  .  35 

Average  circulation:  . 54,341 

Ad  staff  size,  average:  . .  9.1 

Type  of  centers  and  frequency  of 
advertising:  Total  of  all  responses. 

Total  .  41 

.  ,  Regularly  _  39 

Sporadically  ..  21 

Never  .  I 

Total  .  94 

Community  .... 

Sporadically  ..  56 

Never  .  4 

Total  .  192 

Neighborhool  widically";;  68 

Never  .  88 

Special  inducements  provided  or  offered: 

Center  rate  .  15 

Free  section  covers  .  20 

Zoned  advertising  .  8 

Advertising  clinics  .  4 

Market  surveys  .  21 

Copy  and  Layout  assistance  .  33 

Art  work  service  .  23 

Use  of  color  .  27 

Colored  newsprint  .  20 

Campaign  case  histories  .  5 

News  coverage  of  center  .  23 

News  department  personnel  assigned  YES  3 

to  shopping  center:  NO  29 

Editorial  coverage  provided  YES  27 

to  center:  NO  4 

Services  requested  by  center: 

Provided  .  20 

Saturation  Coverage  Could  not  ....  5 


Extra  Copies  for  Mail 


Co-op  Circulation 


Zoned  Advertising 


Provided  .  20 

Could  not  ....  5 

Did  not  .  2 

Provided  .  18 

Could  not  ....  2 

Did  not  .  3 

Provided  .  5 

Could  not  ....  5 

Did  not  .  8 

Provided  .  13 

Could  not  ....  4 

Did  not  .  7 

Provided  .  7 

Could  not  ....  8 

Did  not  .  5 


Non-Daily 

Paid  Controlled 
Circulation  Circulation 
23  13 

19,888  44,024 

3.1  4.4 


HOW  TO  TURN  A  SQUARE 
INTO  A  GREAT  SALESMAN 


Put  an  ad  in  it . . . 

Spiash  it  with  color . . . 

Turn  it  loose  in  the  St.  Paul 
^^Half'  of  the  nation’s  14th 
market. 

V'  ROP  SPCCTACOLOR  t-’  HI-FI 

rOUNAMlIT...  WE'VE  GOT  IT. 

SbM  Dispatch  and  Pinneer  Press 

A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 
Representatives 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 

New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Minneapolis  •  Dallas 


Great  Northern  names 
general  sales  manager 

William  E.  Cozens  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  at  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  John  H.  Staples, 
vicepresident-sales,  announced. 

Cozens  will  be  responsible  for 
the  U.S.  sales  and  marketing 
activities  of  Great  Northern’s 
newsprint  and  lightweight 
coated  and  uncoated  ground- 
wood  printing  papers.  He  will 
be  at  the  company’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  75  Prospect  Street,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Cozens  joined  Great  North¬ 
ern’s  sales  department  in  1962 
after  12  years  of  experience  in 
the  paper  industry. 

• 


Ed  Dorgen  retires; 

CAM  for  23  years 

After  42  years  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  Ed  Dorgan,  a  for¬ 
mer  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  23  years,  retires  Sep¬ 
tember  30. 

A  past  officer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  Dorgan 
originated  the  James  McGovern 
Award,  which  is  given  annually 
to  the  publisher  wffio  contrib¬ 
utes  the  most  to  the  progress 
of  classified  advertising. 


"A  Day  in  the 
Life  of  The 
New  York 
Times 

could  have  been  written  by 
only  one  person  —  Ruth  Adler 
She  knows  every  inch  of 
the  place,  knows  everybody 
from  the  publisher  to  the 
copyboys  on  intimate  terms, 
and  she  has  written  a  most 
revealing  account  of  what 
goes  on  within  the  thick 
walls. 


“Gdyldlese 


A  New  York  Times 
book.  Ulus., 
index. 


At  book¬ 
stores  now 


$6  95 


Lipping 


1970  GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  ROP  COLOR  LINAGE 
BY  MEDIA  RECORDS  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Classlficafions 

GENERAL 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 
Beers 
Wines 
Liquors 

EDUCATIONAL 
FARM  &  GARDEN 

FOODS 
Baking  Products 
Beverages 
Coffee  &  Tea 
Soft  Drinks 
Misc.  Beverages 
Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 
Condiments 
Confections 
Dairy  Products 
Frozen  Foods 
Meats  &  Fish 
Pet  Foods 
Misc,  Foods 
HOTELS  &  RESORTS 

HOUSEHOLD  FURN.  &  FURN. 
HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 
Aluminum  &  Paper  Products 
Fuel 

Soaps,  Cleansers,  Polishes 

HOUSING  EQUIPMENT 
Air  Conditioning 
Heating  Equipment 
Major  Electrical  Appl. 
Refrigerators  &  Freezers 
INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE 

JEWELRY  &  SILVERWARE 
MEDICAL 
MISCELLANEOUS 
PROFESSIONAL  &  SERVICE 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

PUBLISHING  &  MEDIA 
Books 
Magazines 
Radio  &  TV  Stations 


Greenville  and  Pepsi® 
2  years  in  a  row 
a  winning  offset 
color  team 


Total  ROP 

%  of  Each 

Color 

Class'n 

Linage 

to  Total 

1970 

1970 

424,696 

l.l 

149.931 

0.4 

1,388,943 

3.5 

131,651 

0.3 

770,547 

1.9 

291,586 

0.7 

1,276,137 

3.2 

380,351 

1.0 

46,512 

0.1 

1,046,416 

2.6 

4,000 

0.0 

849,968 

2.1 

489,799 

1.2 

1,759,670 

4.4 

278  369 

0.7 

2,298  717 

58 

17,512 

0.0 

113,276 

0.3 

538.657 

1.4 

27.850 

0.1 

313,976 

0.8 

179,774 

0.5 

31.846 

0.1 

927.930 

2.3 

38,253 

0.1 

1,037,524 

2.6 

11,296 

0.0 

700,378 

1.8 

220  916 

0.6 

337,916 

0.9 

98,255 

0.2 

4,873 

0.0 

1,209 

0.0 

(Continued  on  page 

58) 

Peps!  and  BBD&O  helped  us  win 
last  year's  award  for  full  color 
offset  reproduction  for  papers  our 
size.  Sales  results  were  so  satis¬ 
factory  they  decided  to  schedule 
more  ads  this  year.  (The  rest  is 
history.) 


Total  ROP 

%  of  Each 

%  Gain 

Color 

Class'n 

or 

Loss 

Linage 

Linage 

1970  vs. 

1969 

1969 

1969 

696,005 

1.4 

39.0 

— 

— 

+  + 

1,603,795 

3.1 

— 

13.4 

2.793 

0.0 

— 

100.0 

608,767 

1.2 

— 

78.4 

815,715 

1.6 

— 

5.5 

391,361 

0.7 

25.5 

1,492.081 

2.9 

— 

14.5 

482.546 

0.9 

— 

21.2 

1,397  509 

2.7 

— 

96.7 

1,282  593 

2.5 

— 

18.4 

48  729 

0.1 

— 

91.8 

1,361.526 

2.6 

— 

37.6 

637  853 

1.2 

— 

23.2 

2,670,781 

5.2 

— 

34.1 

760,683 

1.5 

— 

63.4 

2,65^  170 

5.2 

— 

13.4 

55,657 

0.1 

— 

68.5 

68,306 

0.1 

+ 

65.8 

673,095 

1.3 

20.0 

81,940 

0.2 

— 

66.0 

481,081 

0.9 

— 

34.7 

214.598 

0.4 

■ 

16.2 

28.567 

0.1 

+ 

11.5 

274,322 

0.5 

+ 

238.3 

364,852 

0.7 

— 

89.5 

223,044 

0.4 

— 

100.0 

2,141,260 

4.2 

— 

51.5 

4,011 

0.0 

— 

100.0 

46,150 

0.1 

— 

75.5 

698096 

1.4 

+ 

0.3 

183.790 

0.4 

+ 

20.2 

609,775 

1.2 

— 

44.6 

77,451 

0.2 

+ 

26.9 

— 

— 

+  + 

— 

— 

+  + 

New  team  in  charge 

at  Marshall  Messenger 

The  new  management  lineup 
at  the  Marshall  (Minn.)  Mes¬ 
senger,  published  three  times 
weekly,  consists  of  Roger 
Smed,  general  manager,  for¬ 
merly  GM  of  the  Sleepy  Eye 
Herald  Dispatch;  Calvin  Korth, 
advertising  director,  formerly 
of  the  New  Ulm  Daily  Journal, 
and  James  Ayers,  formerly 
managing  editor,  Fairmont 
Daily  Sentinel.  All  the  papers 
are  part  of  the  Mickelson  Me¬ 
dia  group,  which  bought  the 
Messenger  from  Don  Olson  in 
June.  Formerly  a  daily,  the 
Messenger  publishes  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday. 


Award  winning  reproduction  and  a  $l46-million  re¬ 
tail  market  have  a  lot  to  give  when  you  advertise  in 

THE  DAILY  REFLECTOR 

Greenville,  N.  C.  Circulation  11,265 

Represented  By  General  Advertising  Service 
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IT’S  GETTINC  TO  BE  A  HABIT! 
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advertisement 


70s:  PAYOFF  YEARS  FROM  SPACE 

NEO*  Space:  Farming  and  Fishing  from  565  Miles  Out! 


The  Earth  is  an  8000-mile¬ 
wide  spacecraft,  in  perpetual 
orbit  around  the  sun  and  manned 
by  3V2  billion  “terranauts.”  Like 
all  spacecraft.  Earth’s  supplies 
of  water,  food,  air  and  other 
resources  are  limited — their  use 
governed  by  a  delicate  life  sup¬ 
port  system  called  ecology. 

Until  recently,  we  terranauts 
thought  little  of  preserving  this 
delicate  balance  of  supplies. 
But  man’s  abuse  of  his  en¬ 
vironment,  the  source  of  his 
supplies,  has  come  into  focus 
in  recent  years  as  pollution, 
famines,  droughts,  floods, 
blights,  and  other  catastrophies 
continue  to  threaten  the  very 
future  of  our  good  spaceship, 
Earth.  So,  man  is  searching  for 
new  ways  and  methods  to 
utilize  his  invaluable  resources 
and  protect  his  delicate  life  sup¬ 
port  system. 

One  of  the  ways  he’s  turning 
to  is  NEO-Space,  the  dark  cold 
vacuum  surrounding  Earth  from 
100  to  22,000  miles  out.  NEO- 
Space,  the  near-earth  orbit 
region  of  space,  will  be  a  van¬ 
tage  point  from  which  satellites 
can  monitor  the  health  of  our 
resources,  calling  attention  to 
problem  areas  before  they  be¬ 
come  critical  and  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  new,  untapped  sources 
of  food — literally  helping  us  to 
farm  and  fish  from  hundreds  of 
miles  out! 

And,  now,  plans  are  well  un¬ 
derway  for  a  new  kind  of  satel¬ 
lite,  derived  from  experience 
we’ve  gained  with  communica¬ 
tions  and  meteorological  satel¬ 
lites,  but  dedicated  solely  to 
helping  man  better  utilize  his 
Earth’s  resources.  Today,  the 
first  satellite  in  a  series  of  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satel¬ 
lites,  ERTS  A,  is  being  devel¬ 
oped;  and  it  will  be  launched 
next  spring.  From  its  near-polar 
orbit  565  miles  above  the  earth, 
ERTS  A  will  focus  a  three- 
camera  system  on  the  earth  in 
100  X  100  mile  squares,  covering 
the  earth  every  18  days.  It  will 
relay  information  about  Earth 
resources — and  about  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  detect  and  keep 
track  of  them  —  to  data  relay 
stations  in  Alaska,  California 
and  Maryland.  The  goal  of  these 
early  flights,  aside  from  provid¬ 
ing  new  information  on  environ¬ 
ment,  will  be  to  develop  tech¬ 
nologies,  equipment  and  data 
handling  methods  for  more 
sophisticated,  operational  Earth 
Resources  Satellites.  ERTS  A, 
in  the  meantime,  will  be  able 
to  produce  300,000  “data  prod¬ 
ucts”  and  map  100  million 
square  miles  a  week.  It  will 
cover  the  same  scene  20  times 
a  year,  and  provide  200,000,000,- 
000  bits  of  information  a  day! 

Three  important  developments 
have  led  us  to  utilize  NEO- 
Space  to  study  Earth’s  re¬ 


sources.  First,  the  ability  to 
accurately  and  effectively  mea¬ 
sure  earthly  phenomena  from 
aloft  has  been  demonstrated. 
Aerial  photography  and  satellite 
sensing  have  proven  valuable  in 
several  areas:  accurate  weather 
forecasts,  detection  of  forest 
fires,  study  of  agriculture,  and 
geological  activities. 

The  second  is  the  perfection 
of  “false  color”  photography. 
This  technique,  including  famil¬ 
iar  infrared  photography,  allows 
us  to  capture  characteristic 
“signatures”  of  various  living 
things  photographically,  and  to 
analyze,  in  great  detail,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing  photographed. 
Wheat,  for  example,  looks  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  grains — that  is, 
it  has  a  different  “signature” 
when  photographed  with  special 
lenses  and  films  designed  for 
the  blue,  green,  red  and  near 
infrared  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
And  diseased  wheat  will  appear 
different  from  healthy  wheat. 

The  third  development  has 
been  the  tremendous  increase 
in  capacity  and  speed  of  com¬ 
puters  to  process  the  data 
generated  from  aircraft  and 
satellite  sensors.  For  instance, 
the  Nimbus  I  meteorological 
satellite,  launched  in  1964  sent 
back  43,000,000  bits  of  data 
daily,  while  just  six  years  later. 
Nimbus  4  is  transmitting  almost 
700,000,000  bits  of  information 
every  day. 

The  ERTS  data  collection  sys¬ 
tem  will  provide  a  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  better  management 
of  the  world’s  resources  and  will 
detect  trouble  zones  early 
enough  for  prompt  remedial  ac¬ 
tion.  Some  promising  areas  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Agriculture:  Experts  esti¬ 
mate  that  food  production  must 
be  doubled  by  1985,  and  tripled 
by  the  year  2000.  They  estimate 
that  as  much  as  20  percent  of 
global  crop  production  is  lost 
annually  because  of  infestation 
and  disease.  In  1970,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  15  percent  of  the  U.S.  corn 
crop,  some  710  million  bushels 
of  corn,  was  destroyed  by  corn 
blight.  Satellites  could  monitor 
crop  conditions  and  help  predict 
diseases  and  droughts  and  even 
soil  conditions  to  aid  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  blights.  Satel¬ 
lites  could  also  help  predict  the 
sizes  of  harvests  globally,  an 
important  element  in  efficient 
agricultural  management.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  every  dollar 
spent  in  remote  sensing  research 
will  return  five  dollars  in  benefits. 
If  the  proper  investments  in  oper¬ 
ational  systems  are  made,  world 
wide  benefits  may  add  up  to  $45 
billion  over  the  next  two  dec¬ 
ades.  They  base  these  predic¬ 
tions  on  studies  such  as  those 
made  of  the  hypothesized  effect 
of  satellite  sensing  on  U.S.  rice 
production  management  and 
wheat  rust  control.  The  studies 


showed  that  satellite-borne  sys¬ 
tems  could  yield  nearly  $6V2 
billion  in  real  economic  benefits 
from  these  two  small  segments 
of  agriculture  alone. 

•  Water  and  oceans  manage¬ 
ment:  Oceans  cover  71  percent 
of  the  planet,  over  143  million 
square  miles.  They  are  our  great¬ 
est,  as  well  as  least-tapped  nat¬ 
ural  resource,  not  only  as  a 
source  of  food  and  minerals,  but 
also  because  of  their  effect  on 
our  weather.  Satellites  can  mon¬ 
itor  ocean  temperatures,  detect 
icebergs,  and  measure  the  growth 
and  decline  of  glaciers.  Satellites 
have  already  led  fishermen  in 
Taiwan  to  an  area  previously 
undiscovered,  but  rich  with  fish. 
By  measuring  minute  changes  in 
temperatures,  satellites  may  lead 
us  precisely  to  schools  of  fish, 
allowing  fishermen  to  become 
harvesters  rather  than  hunters. 

In  the  fresh  water  area,  satel¬ 
lites  could  provide  an  inventory 
of  lake  and  reservoir  levels,  also 
show  snow  levels:  allow  quicker 
predictions  of  potential  floods; 
and  help  us  improve  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  water  resources. 
For  example,  by  the  year  2000, 
per  capita  use  of  water  in  the 
U.S.  will  have  increased  from 
1500  to  2500  gallons  per  day 
in  order  to  support  a  U.S. 
population  of  some  350  million 
people.  To  accomplish  this,  one 
scientist  says  that  we  would 
have  to  utilize  75%  of  the  total 
average  run-off  from  all  U.S. 
rivers.  Satellites  will  help  solve 
this  problem  by  providing  new 
and  comprehensive  water  re¬ 
source  information  to  help  man¬ 
age  our  essential  supply  of  fresh 
water,  regionally  and  nationally. 

•  Pollution  and  other  areas: 
Early  detection  and  precise 
measurement  can  contribute 
greatly  to  helping  maintain  our 
delicate  life  support  system.  In¬ 
formation  from  satellites  could: 

— Monitor  pollutant  concen¬ 
trations  in  the  air  and  distribu¬ 


tion  of  water  pollutants  such  as 
oil  waste,  floating  algae,  foam 
and  sediments.  Studies  which 
have  shown  that  oil  spills  can 
be  spotted  and  tracked  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  may  lead  to  a 
satellite-borne  system  on  a 
global  basis. 

— Measure  precipitation,  soil 
moisture,  temperature  and  wind 
action  which  can  aid  in  early 
fire  hazard  prediction  in  forests. 

— Aid  in  predicting  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
and  accurate  location  and  sur¬ 
vey  of  mineral  resources. 

— Correlate  malaria  breeding 
phenomena  such  as  land/water 
distribution,  and  land  and  water 
temperature  for  quick  and  accu¬ 
rate  combatting  of  potential 
disease. 

There  are  many  more  areas 
where  we  terranauts  on  Earth 
will  benefit  from  Earth  Re¬ 
sources  Satellite  information, 
too  many  to  list  here.  The  bene¬ 
fits  will  be  for  all  mankind: 
while  direct  participation  in 
ERTS  programs  will  involve 
more  than  25  countries,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  distributed  through 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  more 
than  60  countries.  Global  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  attacked  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis. 

We  are  into  the  real  payoff 
years  in  space,  an  age  in  which 
we  are  seeing  significant  eco¬ 
nomic  gains  from  the  space  in¬ 
vestments  of  the  ’60s.  We  are 
using  NEO-Space  to  help  solve 
many  problems  on  Earth,  and 
we’re  using  NEO-Space  because 
it’s  better  and  cheaper  than  do¬ 
ing  things  with  more  traditional 
earth  bound  systems.  By  help¬ 
ing  improve  communications,  in¬ 
sure  against  weather  disasters, 
and  feed  and  support  the  Earth’s 
billions  of  inhabitants,  NEO- 
Space  is  making  the  ’70s  the 
Payoff  Years  from  Space.  Space 
Division,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania. 
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NEAR  EARTH  ORBIT 


(Contivned  from  pnge  56) 


Radio  &  TV  Sets 

1,806,012 

4.7 

1,980,422 

3.9 

— 

8.8 

Phonographs  &  Records 

4,555 

0.0 

18,651 

0.0 

— 

75.6 

SPT.  GDS.,  CAM  & 

PHOTO  SUPPL. 

233,675 

0.6 

29,281 

0.1 

+ 

698.0 

TOBACCO 

Cigarettes 

373,619 

0.9 

1,390,226 

2.7 

— 

73.1 

Tobacco 

— 

— 

14,924 

0.0 

— 

100.0 

Misc.  Tobacco 

— 

— 

27,659 

0.1 

— 

100.0 

TOILET  REQUISITES 

Men's  Toiletries 

— 

— 

181,198 

0.4 

— 

100.0 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

55,493 

0.1 

16,720 

0.0 

+ 

231.9 

Misc.  Toilet  Requisites 

59,864 

0.2 

28,321 

0.1 

+ 

1 1 1.4 

TRANSPORTATION 

Airways 

2,340,723 

5.9 

3,004,978 

5.9 

— 

22.1 

Railroads 

261,820 

0.7 

— 

— 

-I-  + 

Steamships 

13,516 

0.0 

182,519 

0.4 

— 

92.6 

Tours 

— 

— 

33,760 

0.1 

— 

100.0 

WEARING  APPAREL 

136,794 

0.3 

70,617 

0.1 

+ 

93.7 

General  Total 

21,474,805 

54.1 

30,1 12,178 

58.8 

— 

28.7 

AUTOMOTIVE 

GASOLINES  &  OILS 

1,543,600 

3.9 

2,132,522 

4.2 

— 

27.6 

PASSENGER  CARS  (NEW) 

7,824,734 

19.7 

1 1,455,619 

22.4 

— 

31.7 

PASSENGER  CARS  (USED) 

23,912 

0.1 

— 

— 

-I-  + 

TIRES 

8,259,185 

20.8 

7,242,697 

14.1 

+ 

14.0 

TRUCKS  &  TRACTORS 

528,548 

1.3 

190,205 

0.4 

+ 

177.9 

MISCELLANEOUS 

57,076 

0.1 

35,826 

0.1 

+ 

59.3 

AUTOMOTIVE  TOTAL 

18,237,055 

45.9 

21,056,869 

41.2 

— 

13.4 

GRAND  TOTAL 

39,71 1,860 

100.0 

51,169,047  100.0  -  22.4 

Base:  Accounts  in  three  or  more  cities 
Source:  Media  Records 

HARTE-HANKS  NEWSPAPERS 

have  acquired 

THE  YPSILANTI  PRESS 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan 

from 

PANAX  CORPORATION 

The  undersigned  initiated  and 
assisted  in  the  above  transaction. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  INC. 
Box  189 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  48858 
517-772-3261 


Political  newsletter 

A  newslettei’,  entitled  Poli¬ 
tics  Today,  is  being  offered  by 
Today  Publications  and  News 
Service,  with  offices  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  editor  is  Samuel  C. 
Brightman,  a  former  news  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee. 


Sex  bias  in  help  ads 
subject  of  bearings 

The  Connecticut  State  Com¬ 
mission  on  Human  Rights  and 
Opportunities  wall  continue 
hearings  at  the  state  capitcl 
October  13  on  charges  of 
sex  discrimination  in  classified 
“help  wanted”  advertising  on 
the  part  of  newspapers. 

Newspaper  indu.stry  spokes¬ 
man  Walter  J.  Secor  Jr.  told 
an  Initial  hearing  session,  be¬ 
fore  the  commission  and  two 
Women’s  Liberation  groups: 
“We  don’t  like  to  be  told  how 
we’re  supposed  to  run  our 
newspapers.” 

“If  there  is  any  violation,” 
he  asserted,  ‘it  lies  at  the  steps 
of  the  people  who  place  the 
ads.” 

Secor  added  that  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  members  had  offered 
to  include  a  notice  with  the 
classified  ads  pointing  out  that 
state  law  prohibits  discrimina¬ 
tion  by  sex  in  job  hiring.  But, 
he  added,  the  commission  said 
this  was  not  enough. 

• 

NYPA  manager  quits 

Charlks  L.  Rydkr  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Stamford 
(N.Y.)  Mirror-Recorder,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association  at  the 
association’s  fall  meeting  Sep¬ 
tember  17.  One  of  his  tasks  will 
be  to  find  a  successor  to  C.  E. 
(Chet)  Rondomanski,  general 
manager  of  NYPA,  who  has 
submitted  his  resignation  ef¬ 
fective  January  1.  Rondomanski 
has  been  with  NYPA  for  four 
years  prior  to  which  he  was  in 
advertising.  His  plans  are  in¬ 
definite.  He  has  part  interest 
in  the  Fulton  (N.Y.)  Patriot. 


CMON.  GEORGE.  FOR  PETE'S  SAKE!— Two  of  the  fop  story 
fellers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  are  spinning  some  long  ones 
about  themselves.  George  E.  Condon,  left,  daily  columnist,  tells  how 
funny  it  is  to  break  a  wrist.  Peter  Bellamy,  drama  critic,  laughs  till 
it  hurts.  Condon  was  adjusting  his  TV  antenna  on  the  roof  of  his 
home  when  the  ladder  slipped  and  he  fell.  Bellamy,  two  days  later, 
was  painting  a  room  at  home  and  he  fell. 
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increase  in  airline 
passengers.  Now  2,927,800. 


in  population  in 


in  nation  in  Central 
Administrative  Offices! 


population  gain.  Up  to 
411,000  in  the  city, 
475,000  for  the 
county,  up  19%. 


increase  in  average 
family  income  in  the 
city.  Up  from  510,105 
to  514,405. 


increase  in  retail  sales 
in  the  county.  Up  to 
51,428,456,000. 


increase  in  gross 
assessed  valuation  for 
the  county.  Up  to 
51,049,000,000. 


COLORFUL.  YES!  In  more 
ways  than  one  .  .  .  You  can  talk  “up”  to 
Tulsan’s  with  our  Hi-Fi,  R.O.D.  and  Spec- 
tacolor!  We  lead  the  state  in  color  lineage! 
Come  in  .  .  .  cash  in  ...  on  Tulsa’s  boom 
with  .  .  . 


Increase  in  total 
employment,  city  and 
county,  including  port 
area.  Now  up  to 
.  263,640. 


'Predicted  by  the 
STATE  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Tulsa  in 
the  70  s  from  recognized 
state  and  economic 
surveys 


3I))e  CKulsa  Qfribuiije 

THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 

Two  Independent  &  Separately  Owned  Newspapers  •  Representatives:  BRANHAM-MOLONEY 


A  40  COUNTY-4  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 
H  AN  OCEAN  PORT! 


Simplicity  in  color  system; 
3  hours  from  shot  to  plah 


By  Martha  Van  Camp 

Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  NcHs-Joumal 


screens,  directly  from  the  color  negatives 
on  a  Carlson  Autom  PX  .51  enlarger.  Ex¬ 
posures  are  determined  with  the  aid  of  a 
Macbeth  Quantalog  and  a  Carlson  Gamma 
Matic. 

From  these  positives,  negatives  are 
made  using  a  pinpoint  light  source  and 
vacuum  frame  to  assure  proper  contact 
and  high  resolution  of  dots.  A  four-color 
key  is  made  from  these  negatives 
and  given  to  the  press  room  along  with 
the  color  plates  to  insui’e  proper  color 
balance  at  the  time  of  printing. 

(All  graphic  art  films  in  these  three 
steps  are  processed  in  a  Kodak  Versomat 
processoi’.) 

Positioning  separations 

Next  in  our  process  we  make  a  black 
and  white  halftone  contact  print  on  Velox 
paper  from  the  red  separation  negative. 
This  is  used  for  positioning  the  photo  on 
the  cold  type  layout.  (The  Velox  is  the 
exact  size  of  the  color  photo,  shot  on  a 
plate  maker  and  developed  on  a  Warren 
Fotofinisher  632.)  From  this  positioning 
the  four-color  separations  are  stripped  in¬ 
to  position.  And  from  there  it’s  a  simple 
matter  for  the  graphic  arts  department 
to  prepare  the  four-color  plates. 

In  the  event  we  need  to  make  separa¬ 
tions  to  be  transmitted  to  AP,  we  make 
three  hlack  and  white  bromide  separations 
on  Pan  paper.  These  are  viewed  in  the 
Curtis  Color  Analyst  for  color  accuracy, 
after  which  they  are  transmitted  on  our 
regular  black  and  white  photo  ti’ansmitter 
to  the  network.  The  bromides  are  made  on 
a  Durst  enlarger. 

How  often  do  we  use  this  system?  Ev- 


Simplify,  simplify. 

That’s  the  watchword  in  our  photo¬ 
graphic  operation  at  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  Xeivs-Journal  papers  where  for 
many  years  we’ve  made  a  pi-actice  of 
shooting  all  major  news  assignments  in 
color. 

Color?  Simplicity?  Sound  like  a  contra¬ 
diction? 

Our  system  has  a  point  though:  It 
saves  time.  It  adds  versatility  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  for  our  editors  even  on  very  busy  news 
days.  We  simi)ly  send  one  i)hotographer 
on  an  assignment  with  one  camera  loaded 
with  color.  (Ektacolor  S.) 

It  takes  just  three  hours  (sometimes 
less)  from  the  time  a  color  shot  is  taken 
to  the  time  our  color  plates  are  locked 
onto  the  off-set  press. 

If  color  is  not  to  be  used  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  edition,  it’s  a  simple  matter  of  making 
black  and  white  prints  on  Kodak  Panalui'e 
paper  from  the  color  negatives. 

Principal  equipment 

The  key  to  our  system  is  two  pieces  of 
equipment. 

First:  Our  color  negatives  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  Merz  S2  multi-purpose  pro¬ 
cessor  which  gives  us  ready-to-use  nega¬ 
tives  in  an  hour. 

At  this  point,  a  news  editor  steps  in, 
selects  his  art  work  and  crops  the  nega¬ 
tives. 

Four-color  masked  separations  are 
made,  using  either  negative  or  positive 


JAY  LANGLEY,  News-Journal  photo  department, 
checks  color  negatives. 

News-Journal  Photos  by  John  Gontner 

ery  week.  Take  this  example.  As  this  was 
being  written,  color  layouts  for  Sunday 
(Sept.  19)  had  been  prepared  for  a 
feature  on  our  local  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Both  black  and  white  and  color 
photos  have  been  scheduled  but  all  the 
film  used  was  color  film. 

Once  a  week 

We  use  full  color  at  least  once  a  week 
in  the  daily  papers,  usually  with  our 
Tuesday  a.m.  food  layouts,  and  several 
color  photos  are  used  in  the  Siinday  News- 
Journal,  which  last  year  won  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  color  award.  In  addition,  we 
publish  a  weekly  television  supplement, 
TV  Log,  with  full  color  on  many  of  its 
pages. 

Jack  Jessee,  head  of  both  photo  and 
graphic  arts  departments  at  the  News- 
Journal,  quarterbacks  color  operation 
from  photo  order  to  finished  plates  ready 
for  the  press.  Naturally,  the  setup  re¬ 
quires  the  closest  coordination  between 
city  desks  and  Jessee’s  departments. 


High  Yoliime  color  enlarger 


The  PAWO  Xenotron"®,  a  new,  automat¬ 
ic  controlled  color  enlarging  system  for 
high-volume  production  of  color  separa¬ 
tions,  is  being  introduced  to  the  U.S.  gra¬ 
phic  arts  market  by  Ilford  Inc..  Paramus, 
N.J.,  an  affiliate  of  CIBA-GEIGY. 

This  new  enlarging  system  is  said  to 
have  the  ability  to  produce  controlled 
quality  color  separation  half  tone  nega¬ 
tives  and  positives  at  high  speed,  using 
electronic  memory  banks.  This  memory 
bank  incorporates  the  use  of  pre¬ 
programmed  exposure  controlled  cassettes 
having  21  adjustable  positions  for  main, 
flash,  and  bump  exposures  on  all  filter 
positions,  which  are  set  to  match  film  and 
printing  paper  characteristics.  The  cas¬ 
settes,  when  inserted  in  the  control  con¬ 
sole,  automatically  program  the  enlarger 
for  the  desired  conditions. 

Other  features  include  a  copy  holder 
adjustment  control  which  eliminates  the 
need  to  rotate  the  easel;  and  accessory 


sci-een  storage  device  that  feeds  the  de¬ 
sired  contact  screen  into  the  correct  posi¬ 
tion,  eliminating  all  handling  of  delicate 
screens;  a  rapid  frame  accessory  used  to 
produce  four-color  separations  on  the 
same  set  of  film. 

The  PAWO  Xenotron  is  equipped  with 
a  constant  color  temperature  (5,400°K), 
10,000  watt  diffused  pulsed  xeon  light 
source  incorporated  with  continuously 
variable  intensity  control.  This  light  out¬ 
put  is  stabilized  by  a  photo-electric  feed¬ 
back  system  that  assures  even  illumina¬ 
tion  of  originals  up  to  12"xl6." 

The  optical  system  of  the  PAWO  Xeno¬ 
tron  combines  lens,  filter,  and  flash  unit 
into  a  single,  replaceable  assembly.  Four 
lenses  are  provided  which  permit  magnifi¬ 
cation  ratios  from  30%  to  1.800%. 

The  overall  size  of  the  PAWO  Xenotron 
color  enlarger  is  approximately  9  ft.  high 
by  5x6  ft.  at  the  base.  It  weighs  about 
2,000  lbs.  Price  is  about  $24,000. 


ED  BAGGETT,  photographer,  and  TOMMY  TUCK¬ 
ER,  sports  deskman,  examine  color  negatives. 
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The  Palm  Beach  Florida  Post  Is  a  Monday-Friday  morning  dally,  the 
Times  is  published  afternoons  of  the  same  days  and  the  Post-Times 
is  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  paper.  The  papers  are  distinguished  by 
imaginative  photography,  excellent  reproduction  and—  for  about 
a  new  year  now— color  that  any  paper  would  be  proud  to  emulate. 

How  have  they  achieved  such  great  color  reproduction  in  so  little  time? 
To  find  out,  we  interviewed  Doyan  Dacus,  left,  and  Steven  Hoskins. 


‘‘Our  top  separation  output  has 
gtme  from  two  to  eight  per  shift 
since  we  got  the  Durstr 

EPOI:  Gentlemen,  you’ve  come  a  long  way  in  color  in  a  year.  How 
did  you  do  it? 

POST-TIM  ES:  A  year  ago  none  of  us  had  ever  shot  color,  but  we’ve 
learned  a  lot  in  that  time.  Now  there  are  seven  of  us  who  can  shoot  it  and 
our  top  separation  output  has  gone  from  two  per  Tk  hour  shift  to  eight! 
EPOI:  Have  you  become  that  much  more  skilled,  or  have  you  changed 
techniques? 

POST-TIMES:  We’ve  gotten  better,  of  course,  but  the  big  difference  is 
in  equipment.  We  started  out  making  direct  screen  separations  on  a 
process  camera,  and  people  just  didn’t  believe  the  exposures. .  -.some 
of  them  ran  45  minutes! 

EPOI:  So,  as  if  we  didn’t  know,  what  did  you  do  then? 

POST-TI MES:  We  got  one  of  your  Durst  process  color  enlargers  with 
the  EPOI  Color  Repro  Control— the  computer,  we  call  it— and  we  keep 
exposures  down  within  Vk  to  2  minutes. 

EPOI:  Do  shorter  exposures  make  the  difference  between  two  and 
eight  separations  a  day? 

POST-TIMES;  No,  the  computer  does  a  lot  too.  Before,  it  was  a 
“shoot-and-correct”  situation— we  always  had  to  shoot  a  separation 
and  then  reshoot  to  get  it  where  we  wanted  it.  The  computer’s  almost 
entirely  eliminated  reshooting.  Now  a  photo  that  was  shot  today  can 
run  in  today’s  paper. 

EPOI:  There  are  other  enlargers  with  exposure  controls,  why  did  you 
choose  Durst/EPOl? 

POST-TI  MES:  We  looked  at  three  and  they’re  all  good,  but  Durst  puts 
out  a  mighty  fine  enlarger  and  the  computer’s  just  more  advanced 
than  the  others. 

For  details  on  the  Durst  G-184  enlarger  and  the  EPOI  Color  Repro 
Control,  write:  Photo-Technical  Products  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530. 
Phone  (516)  248-5200.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 


Industries,  Inc.lMMJ 

Ehirst  G-184/EPOI  Color  Repro  Control 


Section  for  all 
the  news  that 
fits  pockethook 

The  Cleveland  Press  here  introduced  its 
readers  to  Money. 

That’s  the  new  name  for  the  business 
and  financial  pages. 

The  change  was  not  in  name  only.  Con¬ 
tent  got  a  thorough  going  over.  Stories  of 
“Page  One”  importance  are  used  as  well 
as  stories  that  are  unfamiliar  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  section. 

Money  pages  have  included  a  story 
about  the  development  of  a  saliva  test  for 
fertility,  the  ban  on  imported  pantyhose, 
the  close  look  Protestant  churches  are 
taking  at  the  social  impact  of  their  invest¬ 
ments,  a  report  on  the  nickel  and  dime 
vending  machine  business  that  adds  up  to 
$6  billion  yearly,  and  a  report  that  300 
Clevelanders  who  invested  $10  million  in 
Florida  orange  groves  might  well  have 
bought  a  lemon. 

Managing  editor  Dick  Campbell  said  the 
Money  pages  will  be  keyed  to  the  money 
matters  of  every  reader. 

The  expanded  section  includes  consumer 
news,  labor  and  legislative  developments, 
reports  on  taxes  and  stories  from  every 
department  and  beat  on  the  staff,  as  well 
as  continuing  stock  quotations,  and  analy¬ 
ses  of  market  trends. 


TREADING  GENTLY  but  persuasively  members  of  the  sales  team  from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  made  a  presentation  to  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  executives  recently  in  Akron,  then 
played  golf  at  the  Firestone  Country  Club.  In  the  picture,  from  left,  are;  James  F.  Chambers  Jr., 
BoA  chairman  and  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald;  Raymond  C.  Firestone,  chairman  of  the 
tire  company;  and  Jack  Kauffman,  BoA  president. 


TOPS  IN  COLOR..  .  whether  you’re 
running  ROP  process  or  spot  color,  Hi-Fi 
or  Spectacolor,  our  pressmen  have  the 
technical  excellence  to  assure  you  fine 
results.  That’s  why  the  Winston-Salem 
newspapers  rank  consistently  high  in 
color  lineage. 

TOPS  IN  COVERAGE  with  124.199 

combined  daily  circulation  (ABC  audited) 
in  a  healthy  market  that  ranks  59th 
nationally,  8th  in  the  South.  1st  in  North 
Carolina. 

cover  North  Carolina  without  the 

WINSTON-SAIEM 
Journal  and  Sentinel 

Morning  Sunday  Evening 

A  Media  General  Newspaper 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY 
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The  continuing  story  of  Jobs  for  Veterans: 


1,000 jobs  found 
in  one  day. 

Oklahoma  City,  June  25th.  Over 
six-thoiLsancl  jol>-himgry  veteriuis  attend 
a  “Job  Fair  ’  and  visit  booths  spon¬ 
sored  by  more  than  100  employers. 

The  result:  over  one  thousand  firm 
job  placements! 

Chicago.  Seattle,  Yakima.  Cedar 
Rapids.  It  s  happening  all  over  the 
country;  a  reallv  concerted  drive  to 
give  veterans  the  one  benefit  they 
absolutely  must  have  if  they’re  to  have 
their  manhood. 

The  point  is  that  some  Jobs  for 
Veterans  programs  have  been  phenom¬ 
enally  successful. 

The  case  history  cited  above  was 
taken  from  a  Job  fair  conducted  by 
The  American  Legion  in  conjunction 
with  Governor  David  Hall  and  the 
State  Employment  Service.  The  Legion’s 
Jobs  for  Vets  Program  predates  the 
federal  one! 

Not  that  we’re  looking  for  credit 
as  such.  We  don’t  care  who  gets  the 
by-line  as  long  as  that  kid  gets  the 
job.  Maybe  our  image  is  that  of  a 
getting-paunchy  flag  waver.  That’s 
okay.  As  long  as  it’s  remembered  that 
our  main  item  of  business  is  a  working 
concern  for  the  things  that  enable  vet¬ 
erans  to  take  pride  in  that  flag.  Simple, 
elemental  things.  Like  jobs. 


We  don’t  get  many  headlines.  But 
we  have  been  reaching  out  to  serve. 
That’s  why  .some  425,(K)0  Vietnam 
veterans  (who  aren’t  paunchy,  yet)  are 
with  us. 

If  you’re  looking  into  your  local 
story  of  Jobs  for  Veterans,  on  rehabili¬ 
tation,  on  job  training— we’d  be  glad 
to  let  you  know  what’s  happening  in 
any  of  the  16,000  Posts  we’ve  got  work¬ 
ing  on  the  problem! 

Simply  phone  or  write.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  National  Public  Relations 
Division,  Washington  Headquarters, 
1608  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  Telephone  (202)  393-4811. 


American 

L^ion 

REACHING  OUT  FOR  A  BETTER  AMERICA 


J 


/ 


John, 

Mary, 

Chicago, 

New  York, 
Daily  News, 
Governor, 
Realtor - 
they  all 

have  something 
in  common. 


They’re  all  proper  nouns— names  distinguishing 
some  individuals  from  others. 

Yes,  Realtor  is  a  proper  noun.  It  is  registered  as  a 
service  mark  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  distinguish¬ 
ing  those  individuals  in  real  estate  who  are  different. 
Who  are  members  of  local  and  state  boards  and  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
Who  are  the  professionals  in  real  estate.  Who  have 
more  knowledge  and  have  met  higher  standards 
than  are  normally  required  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  Who  have  pledged  themselves  to  a  strict 
code  of  ethics,  and  are  proud  of  their  title. 

We  know  we  don’t  have  to  remind  you— any 
proper  noun  should  start  with  a  capital  letter.  So 
please,  when  you  sit  down  at  the  typewriter  to  write 
about  a  Realtor,  write  it  with  a  capital 
“R.”  We’ll  thank  you. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 

1 300  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Deaths 

John  B.  Mullaney,  70,  re¬ 
tired  (1966)  managing  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Neu's  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Plain  Dealer;  began  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Corning  (N.Y.) 
Leader  in  1916;  September  18. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  L.  Myrhe,  63,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
News;  associate  professor  of 
.iournalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  director  of  the 
Penney-Missouri  Awards  pro¬ 
gram  there;  September  14. 

*  *  * 

William  D.  Horgan,  61,  for¬ 
mer  financial  writer  for  the  AP 
and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  magazine;  Sep¬ 
tember  7. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  B.  Spencer,  50,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenfield  (Ind.) 
Daily  Reporter;  previously 
managing  editor  of  the  paper; 
September  9. 

*  *  ii< 

Robert  P.  Connelley,  48, 
copy  editor  at  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal;  previously  with 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette,  B  e  ckle  y 
(W.Va.)  Post-Herald  and  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald;  recently. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

C.  J.  Warwick  Fox,  61,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co. 
since  1954;  September  12. 
j  *  *  * 

Elmer  J.  Olson,  57,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Centralia- 
Chehalis  (Wash.)  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle;  September  11. 

♦  * 

Henry  P.  Martin,  77,  found¬ 
er  of  the  Register  &  Tribune 
Syndicate  and  its  general  man¬ 
ager  for  45  vears;  September 
12. 

*  *  ♦ 

Bill  Coltrin,  60,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  sports  writer;  Septem¬ 
ber  10. 

*  *  * 

Louis  R.  Netter,  74,  editor 
of  the  Kingston  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Freeman;  September  21. 

*  *  * 

Waldemar  S.  Zschach,  63, 
publisher  of  the  Clearwater 
I  (Fla.)  Sun  since  1947;  Septem¬ 
ber  15. 

♦  4c  * 

Joe  Green,  66,  longtime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Louisville  Times 
and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
September  16. 

• 

Datran  director 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Datran  which  has  been 
authorized  to  construct  and  op¬ 
erate  a  micro-w'ave  network  for 
computer  communication. 


N.Y.  News  combines 
cultural  departments 

The  New  York  News  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  title  of  drama  critic 
emeritus  on  John  Arthur  Chap¬ 
man  and  created  a  new  section 
of  the  editorial  department  by 
combining  drama,  movies  and 
radio-tv  staffs  with  Sheward 
Hagerty  as  features  editor. 

Doug  Watt  is  drama  critic, 
an  assignment  held  by  Chap¬ 
man  since  1943  when  he  became 
an  assistant  to  Burns  Mantle. 
Chapman  completed  a  51-year 
service  record  with  the  News 
in  June.  Watt  began  his  career 
as  a  copy  boy  in  1936  and  be¬ 
came  a  writing  assistant  in  the 
drama  department,  then  music 
critic. 

In  the  new  arrangement,  Lee 
Silver  is  coordinator  of  drama, 
movie  and  music  coverage  and 
John  Quinn  is  critic-at-large. 
Hagerty  is  a  former  Neu-sweek 
editor  and  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  reporter. 

• 

Toms  fund  provides 
DePauw’  scholarships 

The  memory  of  Hoosier  news¬ 
man  William  L.  “Tubby”  Toms 
will  be  perpetuated  at  DePauw 
University  by  the  creation  of 
several  journalism  scholarships. 
Toms  died  in  1969  and  left 
nearly  $70,000  to  DePauw,  his 
alma  mater. 

The  University  announced 
that  income  from  the  fund  will 
be  awarded  annually  in  $1,000 
and  $500  scholarship  increments 
to  incoming  male  fi'eshmen. 

Primary  qualifications  will  be 
interest  in  making  a  career  of 
journalism  and  an  aptitude 
for  journalism  demonstrated 
through  high  school  publica¬ 
tions  work.  Financial  need  will 
be  a  secondary  consideration. 

Toms  was  graduated  from 
DePauw  in  1920  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  editorial  staff  from  1926 
until  ill  health  forced  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1967. 

• 

Godfrey  goes  to  NANA 

Arthur  Godfrey’s  column  on 
highway  safety,  until  now  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Central  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  distributed  by 
North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance.  The  weekly  column 
will  henceforth  be  called  “One 
for  the  Road,”  according  to 
NANA  president  Sid  Goldberg. 
• 

In  newsprint  sales 

Charles  D.  Tiedemann  has 
been  appointed  assistant  sales 
manager  of  Consolidated  News¬ 
print  Inc.  in  the  eastern  market 
area.  He  was  formerly  with 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co. 
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Texas,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
and  now  in  Michigan. 


iHARTE'hANlks  NEWSpApERS,  ilNC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan  Daily  Eagle 
Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
Corsicana  Sun 


Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger  ^ 
Pans  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 


Executive  Oltices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  269.  San  Antonio.  Texas  78206 


Leaky  pen  leads 
to  major  seoop 
on  prison  deaths 

The  public  revelation  that  the  hostages 
in  Attica  prison  died  of  gunshot  wounds, 
not  of  slashed  throats,  was  Dick  Cooper’s. 

Cooper  is  a  young  (two  years’  experi¬ 
ence)  police  reporter  for  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.ir  inies-Union. 


Dick  Cooper 


Dick  had  been  on  the  job  more  than  24 
hours,  except  for  a  few  hours’  sleep  at  a 
motel.  He  had  gone  to  Attica  at  daybreak 
Monday  (September  lil)  and  with  his  T-U 
colleagues,  covered  the  assault  on  the 
pri.son  by  State  Police,  working  all  day 
for  scraps  of  information. 

Monday  night,  instead  of  sleeping,  he 
interviewed  deputies,  troopers  and  others 
at  the  motel,  and  dictated  until  5  a.m.  to 
his  office  30  miles  away. 

He  was  then  sent  to  the  Monroe  County 
Medical  Examiner’s  office  when  executive 
city  editor  Phil  Currie  learned  that  Dr. 
John  F.  Edland  was  doing  autopsies  on  27 
of  the  hostages  and  inmates  who  died. 
Cooper  had  the  contacts  at  that  office. 

Dr.  Edland  refused  to  comment  until  he 
had  finished  all  27  autopsies  later  that 
day.  Let  Cooper  tell  it  now: 

“I  left  the  office  and  stopped  to  talk  to 
two  sheriff’s  deputies  who  were  standing 
guard.  I  noticed  that  a  ballpoint  pen  had 
leaked  and  my  sport  coat,  shirt  and  pants 
were  covered  with  ink.  The  deputies 
offered  various  methods  of  removing  the 
ink,  and  Carl  Lupo,  medical  examiner’s 
office  supervisor,  came  up. 
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“  Where  did  the  news  media  get  the 
report  that  the  hostages’  throats  were 
cut?’  Lupo  asked  me.  CThe  statement  had 
been  made  by  a  prison  official.) 

“You  mean  they  weren’t?”  I  asked. 
“Lupo  said  no.  They  died  of  gunshot 
wounds,  mostly  buckshot. 

“  ‘All  of  them?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  all  of  them,’  he  said.” 

Cooper  hurried  to  the  city  room. 

“The  weight  of  my  knowledge  did  not 
hit  me  until  I  was  on  the  road,”  he  wrote. 
If  the  hostages  did  not  die  from  slashed 
throats  and  did  in  fact  die  of  bullet  and 
buckshot  wounds  then  they  must  have 
been  shot  by  the  state  police  who  were 
sent  into  the  Cellblock  D  yard  to  save 
them.” 

Cooper’s  editors  weighed  the  story. 
Lupo  was  not  a  physician.  Cooper 
rechecked  the  statement  with  Lujro  and 
reconfirmed  it.  “Get  to  Edland,”  was  Cur¬ 
rie’s  order  to  reporter  John  Machacek. 
Meantime,  the  T-U  got  a  reporter  in  its 
Attica  team  to  check  the  prison  officials, 
who  appeared  incredulous  but  promised  to 
check  back.  The  T-U  also  notified  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  which  could  check  the  pri¬ 
son.  too,  and  officials  in  Albany. 

Other  news  media  began  calling  Ed- 
laiid’s  office.  The  pressure  was  building 
up.  But  Machacek  was  on  the  spot.  Edland 
took  a  bieak  in  his  autopsies  to  have  a 
tuna  fish  sandwich.  While  he  ate,  he 
confirmed  the  stoi’y  to  Machacek  and  an¬ 
swered  other  questions. 

Machacek’s  call  to  the  city  desk  got  the 
confirmed  story  into  the  Times-Union,  and 
onto  Associated  Press  wires  nationwide. 

Later  that  afternoon.  Dr.  Edland  had  a 
press  conference  and  re-confinned  his 
statements. 

But  Dick  Cooper  was  first. 

• 

Newspapers  to  show 
yunny  side’  on  tv 

Host  Gene  Kelly  and  five  couples  head¬ 
line  “The  Funny  Side  of  Newspapers”  on 
the  NBC  Television  Network’s  comedy 
series  “The  Funnv  Side”  Tuesday,  Octo¬ 
ber  12  (9:3()-10:.30  p.m.  NYT). 

With  the  mastheads  of  17  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  background,  the  entire  cast 
sings  a  medley  about  different  sections  of 
the  newspaper.  Other  musical  highlights 
are  “The  Sports  Page”  (Warren  Berlin- 
ger)  and  “You’ve  Seen  it  All”  (Michael 
Lemheck,  Cindy  Williams,  Burt  Mus- 
tin). 

In  a  fantasy  sequence,  John  Amos 
imagines  he  is  the  superhero  of  a  black 
comic  strip  (Captain  Afro)  and  his  ai'ch 
enemy  is  Mr.  Hate  (Warren  Berlin- 
ger). 

• 

Five  more  papers  in  ABC 

The  West  Bend  (Wis.)  News  is  a  new 
member  of  the  daily  newspaper  division  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Four  weekly  newspapers  also  were 
elected  to  membership  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  ABC  board  of  directors.  They  are: 
Boston  (Mass.)  Phoenix,  Kettering  (O.) 
Centerville-Bellbrook  Times;  Simi  Valley 
(Calif.)  Enterprise-Sun  and  News;  and 
Lindsay  (Ont.)  Post  Mercury. 
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Monitors  report; 
press  conference 
‘sadly  atrophied’ 

In  its  final  monthly  report,  the  1970-71 
Washington  News  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  charged 
that  “no  President  in  modern  times  has  so 
consciously  isolated  himself  from  the 
press”  as  Richard  M.  Nixon.  During  his 
tenure,  the  report  said,  the  presidential 
press  conference  has  “sadly  atrophied.” 

President  Nixon,  the  report  asserted, 
“does  not  fully  accept  the  traditional  role 
of  the  press  as  the  judge  of  what  is  news 
and  as  an  interrogator  and  watchdog  for 
the  public”  and  at  most  of  his  press  con¬ 
ferences  has  “found  a  way  to  raise  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  credibility  of  the  press.” 

The  report  noted  the  emphasis  placed 
by  the  President  and  his  aides  on  their 
view  that  the  news  conference  is  only  one 
means  of  communicating  with  the  public 
and  said  “there  is  some  comfort  for  journ¬ 
alists  in  the  President’s  attempt  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  public  early  in  the  year 
through  individual  newspaper  and  tv- 
radio  interviews.  But  even  these  have 
stopped.” 

'Through  September  17,  the  report  said, 
Nixon  had  held  seven  news  conferences  in 
1971.  “Only  three  of  the  seven  conferences 
this  year  have  been  televised,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  said.  “This  is  a  very  commendable 
restraint  and  deserves  more  praise  than 
the  press  thus  far  has  given.” 

At  a  few  press  conferences  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  recognized  the  need  for  follow¬ 
up  questions  and  asked  for  them,  “the 
committee  said.  “The  effort  was  sporadic 
and  probably  not  successful  from  the 
President’s  standpoint.” 

According  to  the  committee,  “the  out¬ 
look  for  Nixon  press  conferences  in  the 
1972  election  year  is  dismal.” 

Courtney  R.  Sheldon,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  other  members  are  Charles 
Seib,  managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  and  George  Packard,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 

• 

Worrell  papers  appoint 

Publisher  appointments  in  the  Worrell 
newspaper  group  have  been  announced, 
Earl  Burchfield  goes  to  the  Middlesboro 
(Ky.)  Daily  News  to  succeed  J.  D.  Swartz 
who  moves  to  the  Lenoir  (N.C.)  News 
Topic.  Burchfield  said  he  is  resigning  as 
magistrate  in  Bell  County  to  devote  full 
time  to  his  duties  at  the  newspaper. 

• 

Men’s  section  editor 

Donald  E.  Magarian  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  men’s 
and  recreation  section.  He  joined  the 
Journal  in  1959;  was  most  recently  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  the  Sunday  Insight  maga¬ 
zine.  He  succeeds  Donald  C.  Trenary,  who 
is  retiring  after  18  years  as  men’s  editor. 
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When  competition  for 
food  dollars  gets  tough 
Retail  food  advertisers 
turntoR.0.1!  COLOR 
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Retail  food  color  lineage  is  UP 
119  per  cent  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1971  over  the  same 
period  for  1970.  Color  sells 
food  in  Kansas  City.  Competi¬ 
tion  has  always  been  keen  in 
Kansas  City.  That’s  why  The 
Kansas  City  Times  ranks  sec¬ 
ond  in  Retail  Food  Lineage  of 
all  morning  newspapers  in  the 
nation. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

^an0as  SEimf^ 

(THE  Morning  KANSAS  CITY  STAR) 


1729  Grand  Avenue  •  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108  •  Phone  (816)  421-1200 


The  Weekly  Editor 

SEPARATIONS  FROM  POLAROIDS 


A  Kansas  weekly,  the  5,000-cii’culation 
Belleville  Telescope,  is  blowing  up  and 
separating  Polaroid  photographs,  using  an 
“eyeball  separation  system”  at  a  total  cost 
of  less  than  $15. 

Monte  Miller,  vicepresident  of  Tele¬ 
scope  Inc.,  said  he  uses  a  vintage  4x5 
Speed  Graphic  equipped  with  a  Polaroid 
back  to  record  outdoor  scenes. 

“Last  July  1st,”  said  Miller,  “we  picked 
up  a  three-color  food  spi’ead  that  gave  us 
a  front  page  editorial  color  option.  “It 
was  late  in  the  day,  but  I  went  down  the 
highway  about  a  mile  to  Ken  Brzon’s 
farm  and  snapped  a  photo  of  his  big 
combine.  It  was  5:00  p.m.  Next  morning 
we  had  it  at  180  per  cent  on  page  one. 

“It  wouldn’t  work  nearly  as  well  if  the 
press  didn’t  register  accurately  every  edi¬ 
tion,”  adds  Miller.  “We  print  on  a  3-unit 
Cottrell  V-15A  .  .  .” 

One  of  Miller’s  secrets  is  that  he  does 
his  cropping  in  the  viewfinder,  so  that  his 
4x5  print  is  all  usable.  The  color  print  is 
enlarged  on  his  Robertson  Centurian 
camera  up  to  a  full  8  x  10  if  desired. 

“I  use  regular  halftone  litho  film  for  the 
red  and  yellow  negatives,  and  Panchroma¬ 
tic  film  for  the  blue,”  he  explained.  “First 
I  shoot  straight  away;  then  I  rotate  the 
print  30  degrees  left;  then  30  degrees 
right.  Sometimes  I’ll  cheat  a  little  on  the 
exposure  if  I  feel  the  color  is  weak  or 
strong.  “That’s  the  eyeball  part. 

“Now,  on  the  big  combine,  it  was  easy 
for  me  to  gauge  my  colors  from  the  or¬ 
ange  of  the  machine — both  in  the  field  and 
back  in  the  shop.  Natural  colors  can  be 
very  deceiving,  but  everyone  around  here 
knows  that  particular  orange.” 

Doosn’l  use  masks 

Asked  if  he  used  masks.  Miller  replied 
in  the  negative.  “I  considered  a  mask  for 
my  red,  but  we  seemed  to  be  doing  so 
well,  I  decided  we  didn’t  need  it.” 

Kansas  City,  some  225  miles  away,  is 
the  closest  city  where  Miller  could  get 
separations,  thus  his  effoi-ts — his  success¬ 
ful  efforts — to  do  it  himself. 

Color  is  extremely  important  to  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  Telescope,  according  to  Mil¬ 
ler.  “And  the  press  has  made  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  grocery  advertising  especially,”  he 
said.  “I  i-emember  one  food  advertiser  who 
decided  to  drop  his  color  ads.  He  told  me 
later  that  he  caught  hell  from  his  custom¬ 
ers!  And  that’s  good  for  me.  The  way  I 
figure  it,  just  the  color  work  provides  us 
with  our  monthly  payment  for  the  press. 
So  in  a  year,  we’ve  just  about  paid  for 
it. 

When  four  colors  are  required.  Miller 
uses  the  “S-wrap”  feature  of  his  three- 
unit  Cottrell,  printing  two  colors  in  the 
first  unit — one  directly  from  the  plate; 
the  other  from  the  blanket.  About  20  per 
cent  of  the  press  work  is  for  Miller’s 
commercial  customers.  Telescope  Inc. 
prints  most  of  this  three-  and  four-color 
work  on  60-pound  vellum.  Strong  mainte¬ 
nance  procedures,  according  to  Miller, 
make  the  switch  from  newsprint  to  the 
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Todoy  tnougurof#s 
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Boby  Doesn’t  Get 
Scratch  in  Accident 


tiirlt  Enrape  Fiery’ 
Cnilision  trith  Truck 


COLOR  WAS  ABUNDANT  in  this  issue  of  the 
Belleville  (Kan.)  Telescope.  The  photo  at  upper 
right,  the  eagle  logo,  the  "Downtown"  head,  and 
the  Postal  Service  logos  were  in  various  colors. 


60-pound  stock  easy.  “We  keep  the  press 
up  to  peak  capability,  so  we’re  never  sur¬ 
prised  when  we  need  to  make  demands  on 
the  press,”  he  commented. 

Paging  has  increased  since  the  Tele¬ 
scope’s  color  capability  became  known. 
After  the  Cottrell  replaced  an  8-page 
duplex  in  January  of  1970,  average  page 
count  increased  about  25  per  cent  to  its 
present  20-24  count.  Editorial  color,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  front  page  is  common. 


iw.—  Fomiiii  AJtum 
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The  First  Lady  of  the  Fifth  District 

Ml 


THIS  FRONT  PAGE  of  the  Encinitas  (Calif.) 
Coast  Dispatch's  women's  section,  Family  Album, 
shows  simple  design.  The  photo  was  in  full  color. 
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Fees  for  color 
put  some  weekly 
advertisers  off 


It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Encin¬ 
itas  (Calif.)  Coast  Dispatch  that  a  major 
obstruction  to  increased  use  of  color  is 
that  most  advertisers  are  not  financially 
well  off  enough  to  carry  the  additional 
charges  for  its  use. 

The  Dispatch  has  been  running  color, 
according  to  editor  Bruce  C.  Dillon,  for 
the  past  six  years,  but  only  on  a  sporadic 
basis. 

The  Dispatch’s  use  of  color  is  notable 
for  its  quality  reproduction  and  registra¬ 
tion.  The  weekly  uses  process  color  on 
liage-one  about  once  a  month  but  more 
frequently  on  the  front  page  of  its  wom¬ 
en’s  section,  called  Family  Album. 

10-day  lead  time 

While  the  color  used  on  page-one  is 
editorial  color,  it  certainly  is  not  of  the 
spot  news  variety.  The  paper  takes  10 
days  lead  time  to  prepare  separations  and 
plates. 

The  Dispatch  is  printed  on  its  own  Goss 
Urbanite  offset  press,  to  which  two  units 
were  added  recently. 

Dillon  said  the  new  units  will  make  it 
easier  to  sandwich  in  color  production 
during  the  Dispatch’s,  and  its  pai'ent  com- 
jiany’s  busy  schedule. 

The  paper  is  published  by  North  Coast 
Publications  Inc.,  and  printed  by  a  sister 
company.  North  Coast  Printers  Inc.  In 
addition  to  the  Dispatch,  the  company 
prints  43  other  newspapers.  None  of  the 
43  is  owned  by  North  Coast,  but  the  com- 
l)any  holds  financial  interests  in  two  of 
them.  Of  the  43  papers  job-printed,  only 
eight  or  nine  now  use  color. 

Will  increase  usage 

Dillon  said  he  expects  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  added  color  capacity  that  more  of 
them  will  use  color.  He  added  that  he 
expects  some  of  the  more  profitable  local 
businesses  to  increase  their  usage.  He  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  group  the  auto  dealers  and 
food  chains. 

“Other  advertisers,”  he  ventured,  “are 
not  too  keen  on  running  color,  spot  or 
process.”  He  conceded  that  the  main  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  pi-emium  charge  which  many 
advertisers  are  unwilling  to  add  to  their 
budgets. 

The  per-page  rate  at  the  Dispatch 
starts  at  $80  for  one  color,  goes  to  $140 
for  two,  and  up  to  between  $400  and  $450 
for  full  process  color. 

When  the  Dispatch  initially  began  using 
color,  it  was  fortunate  to  have  found  per¬ 
sonnel  already  knowledgeable  about  its 
use,  thus  avoiding  training  problems. 

With  regard  to  readers,  Dillon  said 
there  is  no  question  in  his  mind  that  they 
want  color,  especially  full  color.  This  is 
important  to  the  Dispatch  because  the  pa¬ 
per  depends  on  newsstand  sales  for  25  to 
30  percent  of  its  sales  of  7500. 
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.  .  .  newspaper- reading  New  England's  urban  beauty  treatment 

Handsome  buildings,  elegant  offices,  convenient  garages,  pedestrian  walks  with  airy,  parklike  vistas,  all  make  work  more 
pleasant  in  Hartford’s  Constitution  Plaza  for  thousands  of  executives  and  office  personnel,  and  fine  hotel  facilities  not  only 
add  to  the  convenience  of  business  visits  here,  but  make  Hart  ford  an  attractive  convention  center.  Constitution  Plaza  is  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  transformations  taking  place  in  dozens  of  New  England  cities— Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.H.,  to  name  a  few— where  large  areas  are  being  converted  to  efficient  and  beautiful  centers  for  increased  concen¬ 
trations  of  the  corporate  and  financial  power  that  runs  the  region’s  industry. 

In  New  England’s  rejuvenated  cities,  no  advertising  medium  reaches  potential  customers  like  the  daily  newspaper.  New 
England  company  presidents  and  file  clerks  are  alike  in  this:  More  of  them  read  daily  newspapers  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


V 

CO 


0 


00 


Printed  in  V.S.A. 


The  present  state  of  newspaper  eompetition 


Newspaper  competition,  diminished  by 
the  sale  and  suspension  of  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Sunday  News  and  the  impending 
demise  of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  now 
looks  like  this  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada: 

Face-to-face  morning  papers  in  four 
U.S.  cities  and  one  Canadian  city. 

Face-to-face  evening  papers  in  12  U.S. 
cities  and  five  Canadian  cities. 

Two  or  more  separately  published  Sun¬ 
day  editions  in  25  U.  S.  cities. 

One  or  more  morning  paper  and  one  or 
more  evening  paper  in  53  U.S.  cities  and 
four  Canadian  cities. 

Toronto  is  one  of  the  few  cities  that 
have  had  more  than  two  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  enterprises  in  recent  years.  Count¬ 
ing  English  and  French  papers,  Montre¬ 
al  retains  distinction  in  this  category 
with  half  a  dozen  newspapers  under  sep¬ 
arate  ownership. 

In  the  U.S.,  only  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Washington  have  three  individual 
companies  publishing  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers. 

Prof.  Raymond  Nixon  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  an  authority  on  newspaper 
group  ownership  and  single  publishing 
situations,  does  not  accord  “competitive” 
status  to  papers  sharing  business  oper¬ 
ations.  However,  publishers  participating 
in  these  economic  arrangements  insist 
that  their  news-editorial  conduct  is  genu¬ 
inely  competitive  and  assures  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  “two-voice”  philosophy  in 
their  communities. 

The  joint  operating  agreement  newspa¬ 
pers  are  showm  (with  asterisk)  in  the 
following  tabulation,  based  on  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  International  Year  Book 
listings  and  ABC  circulation  for  Sept.  30, 
1070  in  I’ound  numhei’s.  As  will  he  noted, 
competition  between  newspapers  in  some 
cities  is  a  token  affair  since  one  domi¬ 
nates  the  scene  and  the  other  has  a  tenu¬ 
ous  toehold  on  a  small  hit  of  circulation. 


Morning  vs.  Morning 


Fremont-Newark 


CALIFORNIA 


Argus 

8,400 

News-Register 

9,400 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

536.100 

Chicago  Tribune 

767,800 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe 

261,000 

Boston  Herald  Traveler 

210,000 

Boston  Record  American 

410,000 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  News 

2,100,000 

New  York  Times 

846,200 

New  York  Daily  Mirror 

CANADA 

Montreal  Gazette 

134,000 

Le  Devoir 

37,000 

Journal  de  Montreal 

48,000 

Montreal  Matin 

147,000 

Evening  vs.  Evening 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington  News 
Washington  Star 

ILLINOIS 

Champaign-Urbana  Courier 
Champaign  News-Gazette 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Today 

KENTUCKY 

Murray  Democrat 
Murray  Ledger  &  Times 

LOUISIANA 
Crowley  Post  Herald 
Crowley  Signal 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  News  American 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun 

NEW  YORK 

Jamaica  Long  Island  Press 
Queens  Evening  News 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  News 

TENNESSEE 

Morristown  Citizen  Tribune 
Morristown  Gazette-Mail 

TEXAS 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Fort  Worth  Press 
Mt.  Pleasant  Times 
Mt.  Pleasant  Tribune 
San  Antonio  News 
San  Antonio  Light 

CANADA 

Winnipeg  Free  Press 
Winnipeg  Tribune 
Ottawa  Citizen 
Ottawa  Journal 
Le  Droit 

Thunder  Bay  News  Chronicle 
Thunder  Bay  Times  Journal 
Montreal  LaPresse 
Montreal  Star 

Quebec  Chronicle  Telegraph 
L' Action 

Journal  de  Quebec 
Le  Soleil 

Sherbrook  Tribune 
Sherbrook  Record 


ILLINOIS 


Sunday  vs.  Sunday 


ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
Arkansas  Democrat 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
Los  Angeles  Times 

COLORADO 
Colorado  Storings  Sun 
Gazette-T  effeg  ra  m 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News 
Denver  Post 

CONNECTICUT 
Hartford  Courant 
Hartford  Times 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington  Post 
Washington  Star 


Champaign-Urbana  Courier 

30,000 

News-Gazette 

39,200 

208,000 

303,500 

30,000 

37,800 

434,800 

Chicago  Sun  Times 

709,100 

Chicago  Today 

434,100 

Chicago  Tribune 

MARYLAND 

1,000,000 

Baltimore  News  American 

291,300 

Baltimore  Sun 

323,600 

429,000 

MASSACHUSEHS 

Boston  Globe 

581,000 

3,400 

Boston  Herald  Traveler 

261,000 

Boston  Advertiser 

414,000 

5,500 

MICHIGAN 

8,500 

6,000 

Detroit  Free  Press 

642,700 

Detroit  News 

MISSOURI 

850,000 

200,700 

189,800 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  (weekend] 

306,000 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

NEVADA 

541,800 

418,000 

13,800 

Las  Vegas  Sun 

35,500 

Las  Vegas  Review  Journal 

NEW  YORK 

62,000 

634,300 

234,900 

New  York  News 

2,950,000 

New  York  Post  (weekend) 

354,000 

New  York  Times 

1,400,000 

11,700 

OKLAHOMA 

5,700 

McAlester  Democrat 

9,400 

McAlester  News  Capital 

9,000 

138,300 

52,300 

Oklahoma  City  Journal 

44,400 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 

286,600 

3,100 

PENNSYLVANIA 

3,000 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

701,700 

66,600 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

867,800 

120,200 

Scranton  Scrantonian 

48,700 

130,000 

Scranton  Times 

47,500 

79,000 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 

67,700 

85,000 

82,000 

38,000 

Chattanooga  Times 

67,700 

Morristown  Citizen  Tribune 

12,100 

15,000 

Morristown  Gazette-Mail 

6,000 

17,000 

TEXAS 

206,000 

Dallas  News 

284,000 

191,000 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

275,000 

4,000 

R.  Worth  Press 

56,000 

25,324 

14,000 

148,000 

39,000 

7,000 

R.  Worth  Star-Telegram 

218,636 

Houston  Chronicle 

353,300 

Houston  Post 

329,700 

San  Antonio  Express-News 

123,400 

San  Antonio  Light 

VVASHINGTON 

158,400 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

250,300 

Seattle  Times 

310,300 

128,000 

92,000 

Morning  vs.  Evening 

49S.OOO  . 

1,300,000 

(*ln  joint  publishing  arrangement.) 

ALABAMA 

26,000 

Birmingham  Post  Herald* 

CIrc. 

49,000 

76,000 

219,400 

Birmingham  News* 

176,000 

355,800 

ALASKA 

Anchorage  News 

12,300 

190,600 

133,400 

Anchorage  Times 

37,600 

ARIZONA 

Tucson  Arizona  Star* 

47,800 

657,500 

Tucson  Citizen* 

52,400 

338,800 

{Continued  on  page  72) 
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Senate  panel  will  examine  press  freedom 


An  inquiry  into  the  perils  and 
problems  concerning  constitu¬ 
tionally  guaranteed  freedoms  of 
the  press  will  begin  September 
28  when  the  Senate  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina,  opens  a  series  of  hear¬ 
ings.  Eight  sessions  are  sched¬ 
uled,  the  final  one  on  October  20. 

Technically  the  hearings  are 
on  S.1311,  cited  as  the  “News¬ 
men’s  Privilege  Act,”  introduced 
March  23,  by  Senator  James  B. 
Pearson  of  Kansas.  The  bill 
would  protect  newsmen  from 
disclosure  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  or  to  Congressional 
committees  of  confidential  in¬ 
formation  obtained  in  gathering 
news. 

Senator  Ervin  said  a  staff 
study  over  the  past  year  pin¬ 
pointed  the  need  to  examine 
these  issues; 

1.  Increased  use  of  subpoenas 
to  require  newsmen  to  testify 
concerning  their  reports  and  to 
produce  notes,  etc. 

2.  Use  of  false  press  creden¬ 
tials  by  official  investigative 
personnel. 

3.  Reconciling  national  secur¬ 
ity  and  foreign  diplomacy  with 


the  First  Amendment  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  prior  restraint  of 
press  publication,  as  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case. 

4.  Growing  government  con¬ 
trol  and  influence  over  the  con¬ 
tent  of  radio  and  tv  broadcasts. 

Also,  Ervin  said,  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  examine  the  deterior¬ 
ation  of  relations  between  the 
press  and  the  government. 

On  the  list  of  witnesses  in¬ 
vited  to  testify  were:  Congress¬ 
man  Harley  Staggers  of  West 
Virginia,  Congressman  C.  W. 
Whalen  of  Ohio,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Mitchell,  Neu'  York  Times^ 
reporter  Earl  Caldwell,  Walter 
Cronkite  of  CBS,  Dean  Burch 
and  Nicholas  Johnson  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  Herbert  Klein,  Howard 
K.  Smith  of  ABC,  David  Brink- 
ley  of  NBC,  Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 
of  CBS,  Julian  Goodman  of 
NBC,  columnist  James  J.  Kil¬ 
patrick,  and  professors  Leon 
,  Levy,  Philip  Kurland,  Paul 
Freund  and  Thomas  Emerson. 

Representatives  of  the  various 
organizations  in  journalism  also 
have  been  asked  to  participate 
in  the  hearings. 

The  censorship  problem  will 
be  explored  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 


termine  whether  broader  legis¬ 
lation  is  required  to  protect  the 
rights  of  new's  media.  Among 
them  will  be  the  question  of 
whether  the  non-disclosure 
privilege  is  absolute,  or,  as  the 
Department  of  Justice  contends, 
inapplicable  in  certain  situa¬ 
tions.  Three  cases  involving  this 
question  are  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Friend  of  the  court  briefs 
filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
these  cases  reflect  a  divergence 
of  views  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  First  Amendment  protects 
newsmen  from  disclosure  of 
confidential  information  and 
sources. 

A  brief  filed  by  Prof.  Alex¬ 
ander  M.  Bickel  of  the  Yale 
Law  School  in  the  Earl  Cald¬ 
well  case,  argued  that  newsmen 
should  not  be  required  to  re¬ 
spond  to  grand  jury  subpoenas 
except  after  a  showing  by  the 
government  that  they  had  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  specific  crime  and 
information  the  government 
could  not  obtain  from  other 
sources. 

The  Bickel  brief  was  filed  in 
behalf  of  the  New  York  Times, 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  Stin  Times,  Co¬ 


lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily 
Neivs,  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors,  Association  of 
American  Publishers,  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Broadcasters  Asso¬ 
ciation.  All  supported  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  position  that  the  con¬ 
fidential  privilege  is  not  abso¬ 
lute.  A  similar  position  was 
taken  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  Authors  League  of 
America. 

The  contention  that  the  privi¬ 
lege  should  be  absolute  and  un- 
nualified  was  made  in  briefs 
filed  for  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Dow 
.Jones  Co.,  Washington  Post, 
Newsweek  and  National  Press 
Photographers  Association, 

• 

Resort  press  club 
now  open  to  women 

The  Press  Club  of  Atlantic 
City,  one  of  the  oldest  organiza¬ 
tions  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
Stages,  has  voted  to  admit  wom¬ 
en  to  membership.  The  idea  was 
defeated  a  few  years  ago. 


Design/ Engineering/ Construction  Management 
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The  big  news  breaking  tomorrow  is  growth! 


We  should  know.  We're  writing  the  lead  story  on  it  today. 


All  with  the  help  of  men  such  as  our 
Don  Radway —with  over  two  decades  of 
first  hand  experience  in  your  business. 
An  engineer  who  knows  what  it  means 
to  meet  a  deadline.  A  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  who  knows  his  way  around 
your  plant.  In  short —a  man  who  speaks 
your  language. 

At  Lockwood  Greene,  we're  proud 
of  our  contributions  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  Case  in  point— The  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News— a  Plant  of  the  Year 
winner.  And  that's  page  one  news  for 
any  engineering  firm.  . 

It’s  because  of  our  unique  experience 
in  this  area  that  we  understand  fully 


the  complex  nature  of  the  challenge  of 
growth.  That's  why  when  you're  ready 
to  start  thinking  about  tomorrow,  we'd 
like  to  share  in  your  thoughts  today. 
Write  us  at  200  Park  Avenue  or  better 
yet,  call  us  at  (2 1 2)  687-0630. 

The  sooner  we  can  get  involved  the 
faster  you  can  go  to  press. 


we  speak  your  language 

L.OCKWOOD  GRBENB 

NEW  YORK  /  SPARTANBURG  /  ATLANTA 
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Toronto  Telegram 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

The  son  of  an  Ulster  immigrant  who 
worked  up  to  publisher  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  the  younger  Bassett  broke  in  as  a 
reporter  on  family  friend  George  McCul- 
lagh’s  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

He  went  overseas  in  the  Second  World 
War,  returning  as  a  major  to  run  as  a 
Tory  candidate  in  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  in  the 
194.')  federal  election. 

Bassett  lost,  and  to  assuage  his  wounds, 
he  took  over  the  Sherbrooke  Daily  Record 
from  his  father,  fully  prepared  to  lead  the 
quiet  life  of  a  country  publisher. 

“I  thought  I  was  all  set  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,”  he  recalled.  But  then,  in  1948,  he 
got  a  telei)hone  call  from  McCullagh,  who 
told  his  young  protege  that  he  had  just 
bought  the  Telegram. 

McCullagh  invited  Bassett  to  return  to 
Toronto  and  help  run  the  Telegram,  to 
which  the  latter  replied:  “Would  tomor¬ 
row  he  too  soon?” 

When  McCullagh  died  four  years  later 
Bassett  provided  the  know-how  and  Eaton 
the  money  to  outbid  entrepreneur  Jack 
Kent  Cooke,  erstwhile  associate  of  Roy 
Thomson,  for  control  of  the  daily. 

When  Bassett  took  over,  the  Telegram 
was  selling  22.3,000  papers  a  day,  six  days 
a  week,  while  the  Star  was  at  395,000  a 
day. 

The  Toronto  papers  raised  their  price 
to  10  cents  a  copy  a  few  years  later  and 
the  Star  dropped  100,000.  The  Telegram 
slipped  only  to  207,000. 

Bassett  launched  a  Sunday  edition  in 
1957,  and  left  on  a  tour  of  Europe,  confi¬ 
dent  that  he’d  return  to  find  “bank  vaults 
stuffed  with  money.” 

Instead,  when  he  got  back,  the  Sunday 
Tely  was  losing  $20,000  a  week.  Bassett 
threw  in  the  towel  17  weeks  later  after 
dropping  $.500,000  on  the  venture. 

“People  couldn’t  have  cared  less,”  he 
said.  “I  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Toronto  people  had  got  along  for  many 
years  without  a  Sunday  paper,  and  were 
content  to  stay  that  way.” 

Bassett’s  Telegram  was  thick  with  big 
black  headlines,  pink  pages  and  scarlet 
stories. 

“In  a  metropolitan  city  with  a  polyglot 
poimlation  you’ve  got  to  appeal  to  the 
wide.st  popular  public  taste  as  \vell  as  give 
leadership  in  public  affairs,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  formula  worked  for  a  while.  The 
Telegram  at  one  point  surged  past  the 
Glove  and  Mail  in  total  circulation,  but 
fell  behind  again  in  the  1960s. 

In  1963,  the  Telegram  moved  from  the 
building  it  had  occupied  since  1899  into  a 
new'  headquarters  facing  the  harbor. 

• 

Bisexual  media  club 

The  Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club  has 
been  nominally  desexed.  The  68-year-old 
association  announced  that  it  has  a  new 
name:  Media  Club  of  Canada.  The  club 
has  admitted  several  male  members  with¬ 
in  the  last  year,  many  of  whom  applied 
after  w'omen  were  allowed  to  join  the 
National  Press  Club  of  Canada. 
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State  of  newspaper  competition 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


ARKANSAS 


Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

108,200 

Arkansas  Democrat 

74,300 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  Times 

1,000,000 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

513,000 

Sacramento  Union 

94,200 

Sacramento  Bee 

167,400 

San  Francisco  Chronicle* 

478,700 

San  Francisco  Examiner* 

203,000 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs  Sun 

26,500 

Gazette-Telegraph 

48,000 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 

201,400 

Denver  Post 

254,600 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Courant 

160,300 

Hartford  Times 

131,100 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Post 

500,000 

Washington  Daily  News 

208,000 

Washington  Star 

303,500 

FLORIDA 

Miami  Herald* 

383,200 

Miami  News* 

85,900 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  Advertiser* 

74,100 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin* 

124,000 

INDIANA 

Evansville  Courier* 

63,300 

Evansville  Press* 

46,240 

Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette* 

65,400 

Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel* 

76,400 

ILLINOIS 

DeKalb  Journal 

7,200 

DeKalb  Chronicle 

12,700 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

536,100 

Chicago  Tribune 

767,800 

Chicago  Daily  News 

434,800 

Chicago  Today 

429,000 

LOUISIANA 

Shreveport  Times* 

90,000 

Shreveport  Nows* 

45,700 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Sun 

164.600 

Baltimore  News  American 

200,700 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit  Free  Press 

593,300 

Detroit  News 

639,700 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat* 

292,800 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch* 

326,400 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln  Star* 

26,700 

Lincoln  Journal* 

46,300 

NEVADA 

Las  Vegas  Sun 

39,600 

Las  Vegas  Review  Journal 

57,400 

NEW  JERSEY 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

246,500 

Newark  Evening  News 

253,500 

Trenton  Trentonian 

53,000 

Trenton  Times 

84,500 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque  Journal* 

66,300 

Albuquerque  Tribune* 

35,600 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo  Courier  Express 

156,000 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

284,300 

EDITOR 

New  York  News 

2,100,000 

New  York  Times 

846,200 

New  York  Post 

623,200 

New  York  Daily  Mirror 

Schenectady  Gazette 

61,200 

Schenectady  Union-Star 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

195,400 

Cincinnati  Post-Times  Star 

234,100 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

403,100 

Cleveland  Press 

375,600 

Columbus  Citizen-Journal* 

117,200 

Columbus  Dispatch* 

221,900 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  Journal 

51,500 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 

180,600 

McAlester  Democrat 

9,300 

McAlester  News  Capital 

9,200 

Tulsa  World* 

110,000 

Tulsa  Tribune* 

77,000 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

463,500 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

634,300 

Philadelphia  News 

234,900 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette* 

236,200 

Pittsburgh  Press* 

343,700 

Scranton  Tribune 

35,300 

Scranton  Times 

54,600 

State  College  Pennsylvania  Mirror 

7,000 

State  College  Centro  Times 

16,600 

York  Dispatch 

45,000 

York  Record 

34,000 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  Times 

63,500 

Chattanooga  News  Free  Press 

62,500 

Knoxville  Journal* 

63.700 

Knoxville  News  Sentinel* 

105,600 

Nashville  Tennessean* 

139,000 

Nashville  Banner* 

97,700 

TEXAS 

Dallas  News 

243,000 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

232,000 

El  Paso  Times* 

58,000 

El  Paso  Herald-Post* 

43,000 

H.  Worth  Star  Telegram 

99,000 

Ft.  Worth  Press 

52,300 

Houston  Post 

294,600 

Houston  Chronicle 

303,000 

San  Antonio  Express 

79,400 

San  Antonio  Light 

120,200 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 

108,000 

Deseret  News 

83,300 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

191,000 

Seattle  Times 

244,700 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Gazette* 

60.000 

Charleston  Mail* 

57,600 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  State  Journal* 

70,800 

Madison  Capital-Times* 

46,000 

CANADA 

Calgary  Albertan 

35,000 

Calgary  Herald 

98,000 

Vancouver  Province 

105,000 

Vancouver  Sun 

210,000 

Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 

267,000 

Toronto  Star 

376,000 

Montreal  Gazette 

134,000 

Le  Devoir 

37,000 

Journal  de  Montreal 

48,000 

Montreal  Matin 

147,000 

La  Presse 

206,000 

Montreal  Star 

191,000 
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Mahan’s  tv  column — 
it’s  an  inside  story 

By  Leiiora  Williainson 


How  to  become  a  syndicated 
columnist  if  you’ve  never  been 
a  columnist  before — or  even  a 
successful  writer  before? 

Read  Editor  &  Publishkr. 
That’s  how  one  man  did  it. 


Bill  Mahan 


Of  course,  it  helps  if  your 
wife  and  all  the  other  women 
at  a  party  have  a  crush  on  a 
popular  West  Coast  columnist 
and  they  have  spent  the  evening 
talking  about  him.  In  a  fit  of 
pique  you  announce  you  can 
write  as  “good  as  that  guy — 
it’s  easy.” 

Challenged  by  the  assemblage 
of  females,  you  go  home  and 
write  some  columns,  sell  some 
individually,  and  like  the  idea 
of  wi  iting  more. 

Then  you  brightly  ask  a  suc¬ 
cessful  mysteiy-writing  friend 
Brad  Williams  what  magazines 
might  give  you  some  “how-to.” 
He  says  E&P  is  a  must.  Like 
a  willing  student  lining  up 
books  and  supplies  for  the  new 
term,  you  subscribe. 

Lectures,  Uhj 

And  one  year  later,  almost 
to  the  expiration  date  of  that 
fiist  year’s  subscription,  you — 
Bill  Mahan  of  Los  Angeles,  in 
this  case — have  a  nationally 
syndicated  column  in  print  only 
one  month  and  already  bought 
by  more  than  80  papers — large 
and  small.  Furthermore,  on  the 
strength  of  syndication  the 
Keedick  Lecture  Bureau  of  New 
York  has  signed  up  Bill  Mahan 
too. 

Subscribers  to  the  television 
column  “Inside  the  Tube”  re¬ 
ceive  the  bonus  “Outside  Holly¬ 
wood”  from  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate. 


On  a  recent  visit  to  New 
York,  the  tall,  lean  i-ecruit  to 
the  newspaper  world,  says  he 
owes  this  new  career  to  the 
E&P  article  of  October  24, 
1970,  in  which  this  reporter  in¬ 
terviewed  Lew  Little  and  Allan 
Priaulx  on  how  they  handle  un¬ 
solicited  material.  This  was  just 
one  month  after  that  fatal  sub¬ 
scription  began. 

Little  and  Priaulx  were  say¬ 
ing  that  they  look  at  all  un¬ 
solicited  offerings,  but  that 
only  one  in  100  rates  further 
examination.  And  they  stressed 
that  the  crucial  question  for 
that  one  is  sustaining  power  of 
the  writer. 

Mahan,  one-time  child  movie 
actor.  Navy  veteran,  film  cut¬ 
ter,  film  editor  and  television 
producer,  says  he  read  that  ar¬ 
ticle  nine  times  and  composed 
nine  different  letters  to  “Mr. 
Little”  and  eventually  sent  off 
a  batch  of  columns. 

‘.So  wild  .  . 

The  natural-born  story  teller 
and  conversationalist  races 
through  the  next  steps  of  this 
success  story.  His  eyes  and 
voice  sparkle  with  enthusiasm 
for  this  career  development 
which  fills  him  with  some  awe. 

Seems  that  Little  read  those 
first  columns  which  were  on 
Hollywood  and  replied  by  letter 
Mahan  recites  from  memory  be¬ 
ginning,  “Dear  Mahan,  Some  of 
your  experiences  are  so  wild  I 
find  them  hard  to  believe  .  .  .” 
Next  step  in  the  saga.  Little 
called  Mahan  and  said  “I  really 
do  like  your  work  but  can’t  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  to  sell  a  non-essen¬ 
tial  feature  .  .  .  Can  you  swing 
it  for  television?”  In  Bill’s  col¬ 
orful  recounting,  there  was  a 
dead  line  while  both  sat. 

Next,  Little,  by  now  named 
president  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  and  moving 
his  office  from  New  York  to  La- 
.lolla,  California,  called  and 
took  the  Mahans  to  lunch.  They 
invited  him  home  to  meet  the 
kids — and  then  Lou  invited 
them  out  to  a  dinner  he  had  to 
attend.  So  began  the  nuturing 
and  development  of  the  televi- 
sion-Hollywood  column. 

Personal  experience 

Of  course,  it  helped  that  let¬ 
ters  from  two  other  syndicates 
arrived  by  coincidence  that 
same  afternoon  Little  was  at 
the  Mahan  home  in  Woodland 
Hills. 
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'fhe  columns  are  not  the 
usual  tv-movie,  big  name,  gos¬ 
sip  bit.  They  are  written  from 
Bill’s  personal  experience  and 
his  refreshing  point  of  view — 
which  often  pictures  himself  as 
the  born  loser,  enjoying  every 
minute  of  it  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  reader  an  in¬ 
side  look  from  the  guy  who’s 
been — and  still  is — there. 

That  West  Coast  columnist 
who  had  a  jiart  in  all  this — 
Jack  Smith  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — was  eventually  to  say 
of  Mahan,  “My  God,  he  is 
cursed  with  .  .  .  bottomless 
energy  ...  a  real  raconteur’s 
story  sense.” 

Asking  Bill  about  his  child¬ 
hood  movie  career,  he  begins; 
“I  was  from  birth  precocious. 
No  way  to  stop  it;  my  mother 
recognized  it  immediately.  At 
two,  I  was  singing  and  dancing 
on  the  stage  in  Tacoma.” 

The  family  moved  south  to 
California  for  his  father’s 
health  in  the  mid  30s — parents, 
sister  and  young  Bill.  They 
were  “flat  broke.”  Everybody 
kept  telling  Mrs.  Mahan,  who 
was  emphatically  not  a  stage 
mothei’  according  to  her  son, 
that  “Billie  can  get  in  the  mov¬ 
ies.”  Since  they  needed  money, 
and  those  were  the  days  “you 
could  almost  walk  in”  the  stu¬ 
dios,  Mrs.  Mahan  and  the 
youngster  went  for  an  inter¬ 
view. 

‘The  Jones  Family’ 

Casting  director  Jim  Ryan  of 
20th  Century-Fox  took  the 
four-year-old’s  hand  at  the  end 
and  said,  “So  long,  nice  to  see 
you.  Will.”  The  reply  from  the 
child  in  kind,  “Good  to  see  you, 
Ry”,  cinched  the  deal.  He  was 
signed  to  a  five-year  contract 
on  the  strength  of  that  presence 
of  mind.  But  he  got  a  few  words 
from  his  mother  on  the  way 
home  about  addressing  his  el¬ 
ders  as  “Mr.”  in  the  future. 

His  movie  career  began  in 
“The  Jones  Family”  series 
which  starred  the  late  Spring 
Byington.  Some  years  later  he 
{Continued  on  page  74) 


YOU  and  the  LAW 

by  Wendal  D.  Jackson 

A  column  that  drives  to  the 
heart  of  the  law  in  areas  of 
intense  interest  to  your  readers 
— divorce  and  domestic  mat¬ 
ters,  trial  procedures,  criminal 
topics.  Written  with  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  approach. 

Write  for  samples  to:  Wendal 
D.  Jackson,  Attorney  at  Law, 
131  Eighth  Street,  Bristol,  Ten¬ 
nessee  37620. 
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Mahan  column 
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was  to  be  the  late  David  O. 
Selznick’s  representative  in 
South  America. 

His  mother,  Madge  Mahan, 
is  secretary  to  i)roducer  Frank 
McCarthy  of  “Patton”  fame. 
His  mother  is  70,  Bill  an¬ 
nounces  with  a  son’s  under¬ 
standable  i)ride  and  is  “holding 
down  the  toughest  job  at  20th 
Century-Fox  and  wouldn’t  have 
it  any  other  way.  She  loves  it.” 
His  sister  is  a  secretary  at  the 
studio. 

Bill’s  wife,  Patte,  is  a  wiiter 
and  has  finished  her  second 
book,  fiction  on  a  child  abu.se 
theme.  “It’s  ahead  of  its  time,” 
Bill  declares  in  talking  of  re¬ 
actions  of  j)ublishcrs.  Movie 
plans  arc  under  way. 

The  Mahan  offsjjrings  bear 
this  trio  of  names:  Kerrigan 
Patrick,  Colleen  Shannon,  and 
Erin  Kelly. 

Seated  in  a  somewhat  .sedate 
bar  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in 
New  York — the  same  ))lace  he 
used  to  wait  to  be  summoned 
up.stairs  to  the  Selznick  suite, 
Mahan’s  free-wheeling  conver¬ 
sation  roams  from  the  film 
“Gigi”,  a  favorite  for  which  he 
s))ent  a  year  as  assistant  film 
cutter,  to  his  philosophy  of 
work. 

“I  was  taught  to  ‘work’.  I 
don’t  believe  anybody  gets  it  at 
the  top;  you  work  your  way  up. 
You  prove  yourself  in  whatever 
you  are  doing.  I  want  to  i)rove 
my. self.” 

And  it  looks  as  though  a  lot 
of  ))eoi)le  are  going  to  enjoy 
watching  him  do  just  that  as  a 
newspaper  columnist. 

• 

.4meriraii  Financial  lias 
94%  of  Enquirer  stock 

American  Financial  Coriiora- 
tion  rei)orted  this  week  it  now 
owns  94  percent  of  the  out¬ 
standing  common  stock  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc. 

Recently  acc|uired  28.7,000 
shares  constitute  a  .“4  jiercent 
intere.st  in  the  newsjiajier  pub¬ 
lishing  comi)any  in  which  AFC 
previously  had  purchased  a  60 
percent  intere.st  from  E.  \V. 
Scripps  Co.  and  associates. 

Carl  H.  Lindner,  chaiiman 
and  i)resident  of  the  diversified 
financial  holding  company,  said 
the  shares  we  e  acquired  for 
•S11..7  million,  including  .$1  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash,  $4  million  in 
0V2Cf',  20-year  subordinated 
debentures,  $1.7  million  of 
4V2'/c  convertible  preferred 
stock,  and  173,000  shares  of 
American  Financial  common 
stock. 


Past  w  eek’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

9/15  9/22 


Addressograph  Multigraph  ...  37  37% 

Berkey  P.hoto  .  12%  llVg 

Boise  Cascade  .  24%  75'/2 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg  .  4B'/( 

Cowles  Communications  .  11%  Il'A 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  32%  33 

Cutler  Hammer  .  44%  44 

Dayco  Corp  .  IB%  IB'A 

Digital  Equipment  .  79%  78% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  83%  84% 

Eltra  Corp  .  24%  24% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  39%  40 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  II  11% 

Gannett  Co  .  58%  57% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  54  53% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  44%  43 

Harris  Intertype  .  40%  40% 

Inmont  .  14%  14 

International  Paper  .  34%  34% 

Interpublic  Group  24%  24% 

Kimberly  Clark  .  .  29%  293% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  703%  47 

North  American  Rockwell  .  .  .  293%  28*% 

Republic  Corp  .  5%  5'% 

Richardson  Co  133%  13% 

RIdder  Publications  .  —  27% 

Singer  .  473%  7| 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  43%  43 

Time  Inc  .  55  57% 

Times  Mirror  .  47*%  48 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  21%  20% 

White  Consolidated  .  27*%  25*% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  12%  1 1 3% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  14%  I4*% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  183%  18% 

Media  General  .  33%  38 

Milgo  Electronics  .  14%  13/2 

Millmaster  Onyx  .  I2*%  123/4 

New  York  Times  .  23%  21% 

Pkl  Co  .  43%  7% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  18%  173% 

Washington  Post  .  25%  24 

Wood  Industries  .  18  ,18 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp  ....  24%  243% 

Booth  Newspapers  .  253% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  21  21 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  38  — 

ComCorp  .  5%  5% 

Compugraphic  Corp  .  I|3%  12% 

Compuscan  .  10%  10 

Datascan  7%  4'% 

Dow  Jones  .  43  44 

Downe  Comm  .  4*%  4*/8 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  2I*%  233% 

Grey  Advertising  .  I4*%  14% 

Hurletron  33%  33% 

Multimedia  Inc .  323%  333/, 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  35%  34% 

Photon  .  83%  83% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  14%  14% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  43%  4*% 

B.C.  Forest  .  19%  193% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  143%  153% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  243%  24*% 

Southam  Press  .  42  44% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  24*%  24% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  24'%  31'% 

• 


Soutlilainl  offering 
planned  in  December 

Shai'eholders  of  Southland 
Paper  Mills  Inc.,  Lufkin,  Texas, 
newsprint  firm,  are  being 
asked  to  apjtrove  a  board  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  a  ‘i.l-for-l 
stock  split  in  preparation  for  a 
public  offering  in  December. 
The  com])any  has  408, (KtO  com¬ 
mon  shai’es  outstanding.  A 
sitecial  shareholder  meeting  has 
been  scheduled  for  October  28. 


Joseph  Kovach  heads 
N.Y.  News  news  desk 

Josejth  Kovach  has  moved 
into  the  news  editor’s  desk  at 
the  .Vc«’  York  \eirs  to  succeed 
William  McCarthy,  a  newspa¬ 
perman  since  1924,  who  has  re¬ 
tired. 

Kovach  joined  the  News  cojiy 
desk  six  years  ago  after  having 
been  managing  I'ditor  of  the 
liiietol  {\ii.)  Herald  Courier, 
copy  desk  chief  at  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  makeup  editor  at 
the  St.  Louis  (Hohe-Hemocrat. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  University. 

McCarthy  became  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  News  in  1964.  He  be¬ 
gan  working  for  the  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesinau.  became  a 
publicity  wiiter  for  the  West- 
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Chester  County  Recreation  Com¬ 
mission,  then  city  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  Dailg  Times,  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Hayonne  (N.J.)  Times.  He 
joined  the  News  in  1948. 

• 

Rome  Daily  American 
iimler  new  ownership 

The  Rome  Daily  American  is 
under  new  ownership.  Its  imb- 
lisher,  Robert  H.  Cunningham, 
announced  he  had  sold  the  pa- 
jier  to  a  group  that  includes 
Sory  Smith,  a  retired  U.S.  Air 
Force  major  general,  who  be¬ 
comes  publisher. 

Others  in  the  purchasing 
group  were  given  as  Michele 
Sindona,  a  financier  with  inter¬ 
national  interests;  and  Mark 
Antinucci,  American  investment 
counselor  in  Rome. 


APPRAISERS-CONSVLTANTS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensilile  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Kiehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


mWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
■otiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
liuhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
oapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
voii  should  call  (AC  81.3)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


■AL.AN  (!.  LEWIS,  currently  listing 
over  100  Imnafide  luivers  looking  for 
your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Rd., 
Hardwick,  Mass. — 01037.  (413)  477- 

0009. 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 

SELLERS-HOCUE 

'415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


JO.SEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  iier- 
Konality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Tliis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales- Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 
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^NOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER^ROKERS 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haKKling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  C.ty,  Fla. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262>2411 

BVSmESS  OPPORTVMTIES 


LOCAL  FRANCHISE 
NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

Numerous  Cities  AvailaMe 

(4  PRESENTLY  IN  OPERATION) 

Candidates  with  backgrounds 
in  Journalism,  Advertising,  or 
allied  fields  preferred,  but  not 
necessary.  Capital  required; 
$10,000  to  $50,000  depending  on 
market  potential  of  area. 

For  application:  FRANCHISE  DIV. 
•■Jewish  Pest  m  Opinion 
70  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10011 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

LONDON  FEATURES  OUTFIT,  pro¬ 
ducing  profiles,  interviews,  articles, 
horoscopes,  quizzes,  etc.,  seeks  agency 
nr  individual  to  market  material  in  the 
U.S..  Canada,  South  America  on  com- 
m’ssion  basis.  29  Forest  Dr.,  Keston, 
Kent,  England. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TEXAS  SEMI-WEEKLY,  earning 
$2S,000-a-year:  $25,000  down.  Offset. 

County-seat.  Nice  city.  Rural  area 
which  appears  ready  for  growth.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Broker,  22.34  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6346. 


SO.  CALIF  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Has  grossed  $90,000;  needs  ad-oriented 
publisher:  LP.  $60,000 — $18,000  down. 
Mild  winter  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif. — 92806. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  III.  60187. 


ANNOUNCE^NT^ 
NEwliPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEETCLY 
$100,000  gross  and  price;  $25,000  down. 
Buyer  should  have  substantial  funds 
for  continued  rapid  growth.  High  in¬ 
come  community;  best  climate.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


S7-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY.  3,500  circu- 
lat'on  with  bi-monthly  shopper  with 
10.000  coverage.  Offset-  no  press.  Com¬ 
plete  job  shop,  office  suppl'es  and 
giDs  ...  a  real  money-maker  for  loca' 
owner-manager.  Will  consider  part  sale 
to  '/ft  partner  if  qualified  or  complete 
sale.  Liberal  terms.  Area  5.  Box  1264, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  very  rapi.l 
growth  area.  Finest  climate:  uptier 
income  bracket.  $20,000  down.  Paper 
needs  buyer  with  plenty  of  adilitional 
capital  for  continiting  growth.  J.  A 
Snyder.  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
.Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 

OFFSET  DAILY,  LOWER  MIDWEST 
$160,000  including  good  building.  State 
cash  available.  Marion  R.  Krehjuel. 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. — 67654. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Nnnif 


Address. 
Clt5 _ 


B  State 


_Zip  Code 


\ll(hor^^ed  by 

Classification 


ON  NEW  ENGLAND’S  SEASHORE 
F'rst  offerinp  by  owner  of  larpre.  well- 
establ'shed  week’y  in  ideal  ocean  re- 
[  sort  area  with  excellent  year-around 
j  economy.  Consistent  editorial  prize- 
I  winner,  newspaper  has  been  judged  one 
I  of  the  nation*s  best  weeklies.  Well- 
I  eqirpiied  plant  has  new  web  offset 
press,  cold-type  composition,  and  busy 
commercial  printing  business.  Circu- 
i  lat'on  7, .’00 — 2S  to  42  pages  weekly, 
j  Gross  volume  and  profits  have  in- 
I  creased  substantially  each  year,  a  pat- 
t  tern  that  promises  to  continue.  Only 
I  reply  if  you  can  handle  initial  invest- 
I  ment  of  at  ’east  $100,000  cash  which 
I  includes  down  payment  and  working 
i  capital.  Full  price  $450,000  range  in¬ 
cluding  real  estate.  Goorl  terms  to 
qualified  buyer.  Box  1276,  Editor  & 
!  Publisher. 


I  rATJFORNTA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
I  Warm  winters.  Letterpress.  Has 
I  grossed  as  much  as  $90,000.  Needs 
I  good  ad  man  for  rebuilding.  Only 
I  $1^.000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker, 
I  22.34  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


QUALITY,  2.')-YEAR  WEEKLY  in  his¬ 
torical.  suburban  setting:  high  income 
readership;  Southwestern  Ohio;  gross 
in  mid-$.50.000*s.  Box  1280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


B  Copy 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 

To  Run; _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  1 

Mail  to:  | 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^VETSP/IPERS  FOR  SAIe^ 

NORTHERN  N.Y.  WEEKLY— 1,400 
■  a'd — 5,800  free.  Gross  $53,0C(0  ;  poten¬ 
tial  $90,000;  sell  $59,000:  Real  estate 
’.va  la'  le.  Broker.  Box  1284,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  capable  young 
man.  All  state  weekly  in  Appalachia 
with  unworked  potential,  not  making 
it  because  of  bad  management.  Will 
sell,  lease  or  hire  management.  Box 
1292,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  exferi- 
eiiced.  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

W^E  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
da’lies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confident'al. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC, 

P.O,  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

$100,000  CASH  SEEKS  HOME'  in 
small  daMy,  semi-weekly,  or  large  w’eek- 
ly  grossing  $300,000.  Box  1313.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


2  MTSSOURT  OFFSET  weeVl  e*;.  Gross 
$50M  and  $64M;  good  net.  $20M  down. 
J’m  Southern.  Bkr.,  6329  Ash,  Ray- 
tow’n,  Mo. 

SAN  FPANCISCO  BAY  AREA 
Central  cold-tvpe  offset  publisher  of 
several  weeklies,  and  printer  for  many 
more,  plus  da'Tcs  and  hooks— grossing 
$1.3  to  $1.4  mMlion  in  1971 — for  sale 
for  cash.  Owner  retiring.  Sales  tripled 
last  six  years.  Pr'nc'pals  only.  Box 
1296.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive  weekly — only 
paper  in  county.  $40,000  ;  $10,000  down. 
Good  LP  plant.  Grossing  $48,000.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anahe’m,  Calif. — 92806. 

CENTRAL  MTSSOURT  exHuswe  offspt 
j  weeklv.  Volume  $30,000  also  the  price; 

$7,500  down.  No  lob  nrinting  or  offipo 
!  snnplv.  Robert  N.  Rol’tho,  Krebb^el- 
'  BM'tho.  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 

I  66801. 

MOUNTAIN  STatk  y— $'io.- 

j  000;  only  $7,500  dow'n.  Offset:  ranch- 
I  ing  and  t^'or-st  economv.  J.  A.  Snyder, 

I  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
1  heim.  Cabf.  92806. 

northern  ARKANSAS  exclusive 
wppklv:  pr’ced  at  annual  gross,  $85.- 
000:  29C^  down  in  boomme  recreation 
resort  area.  Robert  N.  Bol'tho.  Kreh- 
hie’-Rolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. 
-  66801. 

j  AREA  3  long-establishe<l  excluswe 
I  weekly,  2,300  pa’d.  Modern  LP  includes 
I  Goss  web  and  iob  department.  Rest 
I  gross  $57,000.  Sell  $77,000.  Broker, 
1  Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  RETIRE  grad¬ 
ually?  Publisher-manager  of  weekly 
group  has  sold  his  interest  and  wants 
to  buy  out  current  owner  of  good 
weekly,  or  semi-weekly,  over  several 
years.  Stay  and  be  active  in  your  home 
community  while  builder  takes  over. 
No  need  to  dry  up  and  blow  away,  but 
contract  a  must.  Box  1293,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED  BY  CASH-HEAVY  PEOPLE 
Tsolate<l,  non-compet't’ve  da*lv  grossing 
$500,000  up.  Repl'es  to  Box  1309,  Ed’tor 
&  Publisher,  handled  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence. 

MAN/WTFE  TEAM :  Management  me¬ 
dium  to  large  weekly,  small  da’ly.  He 
20  years  all  phases,  sales,  production, 
od’toria’.  She  metro,  weekly  experience, 
rd'tor'al.  Hardworkers  can  *nvest  to 
$i0.nn0  down  if  right.  Box  1283,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^^^^^MimSTRATIVE^^ 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
Serving  a  long  absent  need  in  the 
nublishing  field.  We  offer  a  common 
area  where  people  looking  for  posi¬ 
tions  can  discreetly  seek  relocation  and 
where  publishers  can  carry  out  their 
personnel  plans  without  exciting  their 
employees  and  competitors.  If  you  want 
help  in  a  sure,  confidential  manner  .  .  . 
call  on  pubseco. 

We  have  an  excellent  array  of  talent 
in  advertising,  circulation  and  top 
management.  Good  prospects  in  mechan- 
icai.  Some  of  our  editorial  clients  are 
nationally  renowned. 

All  our  clients  are  men  and  women 
who  really  desire  to  get  ahead.  That 
can  only  mean  they’ll  do  the  job  for 
you. 

Cali  on  Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 


D  u  b 


s  e  c  o 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291  Clinton,  la.  62732 
(319)  242-4420 

ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

COMPUTE’RIZED  DISP4TrW  Ma'be. 
Meanwhile,  file/find  with  HANsystem. 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina.  OH-44256. 

FEATUREslivAILABLE^ 

BI-WEEKLY  PACKAGE  OF  NEWS, 
fillers,  columns,  features  and  cartoons 
with  a  conservative  orientation,  in- 
^•luding  coverage  of  what  conservatives 
and  moderates  are  doing  on  campus. 
1-year  subscription  is  $25.  For 
sample  package  and  full  deta’ls,  write: 
Free  Campus  News  Service.  1221  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.— 20005. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


TV  PROGRAM  LOG 
We’ll  send  you  a  complete  TV  Program 
Lop  each  week  with  channel  listinps. 
storylines  and  movie  hiphliphts  for 
your  area.  Material  comes  to  you  al¬ 
ready  typeset  to  your  column  width, 
camera-ready.  Write  for  sample  and 
rates.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLIES  Increase  your  Profits- 
Circulation-Prestipe.  GARDEN  STATE 
MEDIA  NEWS  &  FEATURE  SYNDI- 
(L\TE  has  a  copy  packape  pro  written- 
dcsipne^l  to  increase  your  PCP  at  a  low, 
low  i)rice  you  can  afford.  For  no  obli- 
pation  information,  write:  GSM,  P.O. 
Box  1S31.  So.  Ha<'kensack.  N.J.-- or 
call  Mr.  Exlwards  (201  >  285-2000. 

DAILY  POEM/APHORISMS  a  la  Ed- 
p.ar  Guest  for  newspa]ier  interesterl  in 
human  touch.  Lively,  heartwarminp. 
Box  1310,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

MAISUF  iCTURERS*  REPS 

EXPERIENCED  as  sales,  procluction 
and  penera’  manaper ;  new  and  old 
Tirocesses:  part  or  full-time.  Phil 

Turner,  2031  Karen,  Burbank,  CA. — 
91504. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUrTCING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 07307 
(AC  2011  6.')9-e888 

PHESS-TIME  AVAlLABhE 


PRESP-TIME  AVAII.AREE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Makeup  Facilities 
fi-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printinir  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pnjres.  Good  press-time  avail¬ 
able  everv  dav  inc'udinu  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultt;  (AC  2011  G47-1180.  Re- 
ooriler  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 

M.4r.HINERY  &  .SUPPLIES 
COMPOSllSG  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Fridcn 
trained  personnel.  I.arce  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
ISOO  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  6091  428-3223. 

FOR  SAI.E:  PHOTON  713-10  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition:  Compugraphic  7200, 
used  only  a  few  months:  and  Photon 
200-R  at  quick  sale  prices.  Call  (6021 
264-0737. 

PTS  EQUIPMENT 

3 — Linofilm-Linomix  keyboards  for 
15  level  tape,  ea.  @  $  1,750. 

3  Sets  Recorder-Reproducer  Friden 
Justowriters  with  newspaper  text, 
per  set  @  $  2.200. 

Fairchild  Light  Touch 
Perforator  @  $  1,350. 

Fairchild  PTS  2000  (®  $  3..500. 

Friden  Model  8201  @  $  1.750. 

2-year-old  Morisawa  ®  $  2,100. 

Fairchild  PTS  2020  ®  $11,000. 

Photon— 713-10  ®  $17,500. 

Photon — 200B  @  $  9,500. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
(2011  438-3744 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FINAL  EQUIPMENT  SALE 
OFFSET  CONVERSION  COMPLETED 
1  Model  #30  Linotype  #62952  Hydra- 
quadder.  Gas  pot.  6  mold  disk,  blow¬ 
er  and  saw  72-90.  4  main  magazines, 

4  aux.  magazines,  220  volts,  3  PH. 

1 — Model  #14  Linotype,  115  volts,  1  ■ 
PH.,  4  molds.  3  main  magazines,  2  ! 
aux.  magazines  (as  is?) 

1-  Blue  Streak  Comet  #316,  2  maga¬ 
zines,  4  molds,  electric  pot,  220 
volts.  1  PH. 

1 — Model  #31  Linotype  #61306,  4  mag¬ 
azines,  4  molds,  gas  pot,  ITS  key-  | 
board,  110  volts,  1  PH.  (as  is?)  | 

1  Model  #8  Linotype:  2  magazines,  i 
gas  pot.  110  volts,  3  PH. 

1 — Model  #34  Linotype  #63972,  4  main  I 
magazines,  4  aux.  magazines,  gas 
pot,  6  mold  disk,  hydraquadder.  (as  , 
is  ?) 

1 — Ludlow  #8192  with  gas  pot,  220 
volts,  3  PH:  2  cabinets  of  mats  10- 
pt.  to  60-pt.  32  fonts  j 

1 —  20-p.age  Hamilton  storage  cabinet  1 
#1601002-C43497  110  volts,  1  PH.  ' 

2 —  Newspaper  make-up  dumps.  3'  x  3' 

top,  Hamilton  #12044X - C62485-49 

1 — Rouse  vertical  rotary  miter  #2236,  i 
no  volts,  1  PH.  1 

1 — Ben  Franklin  Trim-O-saw  #G-10247, 
no  volts,  1  PH. 

1 — Nolan  Rocket  Saw  Trimmer  #3117, 
110-230  volts,  1  PH. 

1 — Vandercook  Proof  Press,  hand-op¬ 
erated.  table  size.  2'-l'/4*  wide  x 
S’Vi"  long 

1 — Challenge  Galley  Proof  Press  #H- 
1785,  hand-operated,  table  size  IS" 
wide  X  3'  long  j 

1-  -Elrod  Strip  Casting  Machine  #K8GG. 
110-230  volts.  1  PH..  10  molds  for 
strip  material 

1— Miller  Trim  Saw  #STL-382,  220- 
440  volts,  3  PH 

1 — Hammond  #11  Router,  8.000  RPM., 
no  volts,  table  size  I'-l"  wide  x 
l'-5"  deep 

1-  -Hammond  #7  Router  12,000  RPM, 
no  volts,  table  size  13"  x  13"  (as  i 
is?) 

1 — Stereotype  #B-384  to  stick  down  | 
thin  shell  cast  to  wood;  table  size 
13^^"  wide  X  18"  long 
1 — Hammond  full-page  EasyKaster  #8 
cast  box;  gas  operated 
1 — Remelting  furnace  2000-lbs.  Single 
4-cavity  water-cooled  mold  for  Ingot. 
Mold  is  made  by  United  American 
Metal  Metals  Corp. 

,  1— R.  Hoe  flat  cast  shaver  #605,  220 
volts,  3  PH. 

1 — Model  QQ  flat-bed  8-page  Duplex 
press 

,  1— 7>/>  HP..  220-440  volt.  3  PH.  motor 
1 — Air  Compressor,  110  volts,  1  PH. 

8 — Goss  Newspaper  make-up  turtles  2' 
X  2'-61A"  single 

1 — Goss  Newspaper  make-up  turtle  45" 
X  2'-6'2"  double 

1 — Perforator  TTS  #1250  with  gater 
acoustinet  cabinet 

Call  or  contact: 

Walter  Hussman,  Jr. 

I  CAMDEN  NEWS 

Camden.  Arkansas — 71701 
(501)  836-8192 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTOTH7XTSETTERS 
Two  now  running,  model  2000.  Lino 
metal — top  quality — 17<  lb.:  gallevs  all 
sizes.  Cash  or  terms.  Phone  Frank 
I>ove,  Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville. 

:  Conn.  (AC  203)  875-0706. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JU  A  A  JUSTOWRITERS.  like  new;  i 
9-pt.  Humbolt;  3  reproducers:  4  com-  i 
posers.  Call  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  i 
647-1180,  Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling. 
N.J.— 07980.  I 

LINOTYPE  METAL  IN  20#  INGOTS 
2  Hamilton  e'ectric  page  stor.age  cabi¬ 
nets- -K-1 81  Klischograph — 21  fonts 

Ludlow  mats  Caslon  (24  pt.  to  72  pt.  1 
light  Italics ;  24  pt.  to  GO  pt.  light  ] 
Roman;  14  pt.  to  72  pt.  Bold  Roman) 
Contact  CTiarles  C.  DiJorio,  The  News-  ■ 
Journal  Co.,  Wdmineton.  Dela. — 19899. 
Ph:  (302)  664-6361. 

AXL  M(TDELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


LINESEC 

6  years  old  with 
Allofor  Sysfem — fS.OOO. 

UNIVERSAL  PR'NTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or  ; 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  i 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— loOlO.  , 

--  -  -  -  !  ^ 

LUDLOW  with  2  cabinets,  supersur-  , 
facer  and  33  font  mats.  Light  tables, 
Goedkin  camera,  proof  dryer,  enlarger, 
vacuum  frame,  etc.  .Also  complete 
Monotype  department.  Opticomm  (314) 
241-4895.  I 

^^HlATE^L  FOR  SALE  \ 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and  1 
litho  fliras.  Order  from  Nati.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise.,  i 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010.  j 

100.000-LBS.  top  quality  Linotype 
metal  22^  per  lb.  Production  Type, 
2635  Brenner,  Dallas,  Texas  75220.  Ph : 
(214)  358-5248. 

MISCELLANEOVS  MACHINERY 

SELLING  OUT  LP  EQUIPMENT  at 
bargains.  Linotype  31,  S#62236,  with 
4  magazines  and  fonts;  Ludlow,  . 
S#12101  :  Hamilton  Steel-Top  Imposing  j 
Table,  39"x65" ;  Foster  Steel  Cabinet, 
galleys  included :  Vandercook  Proof 
Press,  many  other  items;  also  Mori¬ 
sawa  Display  Typesetter.  Sunbeam 
Pub.  Co.,  93  Fifth  St.,  Salem,  N.J. 

FOR  SALE :  2  Linoflim  keyboards ;  ' 
both  have  Linomix  units ;  like  new 
condition.  1  Fisher  Linoflim  processor. 

1  Comet  Linotype  with  hi-speed  TTS  I 
unit,  electric  pot,  electric  hydraquad-  j 
der,  thermo  blower,  1  model  31,  fully  i 
equipped,  on  mode!  30-72-90  channel,  1 
fully  equipped.  Make  an  offer  on  any  j 
part  or  a'l.  Also  Sta-Hi  former,  like  j 
new  condition:  mats,  magazines,  stor-  . 
age  racks,  turtles,  etc.  Call  any  week  I 
day  (312)  755-6161  ;  ask  for  Henry 

Savino. 

COMET  Linotype  TTS  and  Mat  De- 
I  tector — $1,000;  JUSTape  Jr.  with  hot 
or  cold-tyi>e  control  and  wire  stripper 
I  -  $4,200;  3-Hammond  Glider  Saws — 
j  $300  ea. ;  2-Hamilton  Electric  Page 
Storage  cabinets — $500  ea.;  Hammond 
P'ate  Shaver — $50();  Vandercook  full- 
I  page  proof  press,  electric — $500  :  Sta- 
j  Hi  Master  Former,  mcalel  Mb' — $500 : 
24-page  Duplex  Tube  Press,  with  Bal¬ 
loon  Former  and  40"  roll  Stands  and 
I  associated  stereo  equipment.  Delivery 
I  by  Jan.  1,  1972.  Star-Herald  Ptg.  Co., 
P.O.  Box  451,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. — • 

I  69361.  Ph:  (308)  632-6116. 

I  PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  -write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

MIEHLE  Vertical  Automatic  platen 
press  #V-10225.  Kimble  3  HP  motor. 
FOB  our  floor  $400.  Fremont  Times, 
Box  7.  Fremont,  Mich. — 49412. 

5-UNIT  HOE  super-pro<luction  LP — 
S#2800.  4  plate  wide,  22% "  cut-off, 
double  delivery  folder  with  conveyors, 
58  inch  paper  width,  semi-automatic 
Hoe  pasters,  one-color  cylinder,  angle 
bars  over  all  units,  transfer  pit  tables, 
two.  125  h.p.  motors  complete  with 
D.C.  generators  and  C-H  electrical  con¬ 
trol  Itoards.  Press  available  approxi¬ 
mately  August,  1972.  Presently  in  daily 
pro<luction  and  may  lie  seen  by  ap- 
I  pointment  Contact  John  W.  Breen. 
Pro<luction  Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune,  Duluth,  Minn.  55801. 
(AC  218)  722-8333. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  light  weight  con¬ 
veyor  with  press  connections.  2  corner 
section.  3  section  joints.  Roller  and 
chain  for  60. 

Two  (2)  75  hp  A.C.  press  drives,  208 
volts,  3  phase.  880  RPM.  5  hp  inch 
motor  included.  2  Cline  press  drive  con- 
tro'  lers. 

93’  of  pressroom  trackagre.  One  (1) 
turntable. 

Richard  Pollock,  Lindsav  Newspapers, 
Box  1719,  Sarasota,  FL  33680. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


40-PAGE  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
(170)  LETTERPRESS  FOR  SALE 
Five  units,  four  with  one  color  hump, 
one  with  two  color  humps.  Full  color 
capability  on  either  end  without  re¬ 
versing.  Press  equipped  with  roll 
stands  on  each  end  to  handle  six  units. 
Has  balloon  former  and  skip  slitter, 
two  60  h.p.  motors  geared  for  40,000 
p.p.h.  Cut  off  is  22%  inches.  Also 
stereo  eciuipment  consisting  of  three 
Sta-Hi  mat  formers,  Goss  plate  per- 
fector,  three-ton  pot  with  pneumatic 
pump,  single  router,  dual  router,  chip¬ 
ping  block,  Goss  mat  roller  and  final 
trim  mat  knife.  Press  may  seen 
running  in  our  plant  any  morning, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  until  No¬ 
vember  1.  For  further  Information 
contact  Ed  Ray,  Hollywood  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler.  2028  Tyler  St.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

24-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  tubular 
press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
color.  Complete  stereotype  equipment, 
7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
metal  equipment.  Going  offset  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mount  Vernon  News,  P.().  Box 
791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio — 43050. 


L5  UNITS  GOSS 

Urbanite 

with  folding  machine,  2  sets 
roll  stands,  drive  and  electri¬ 
cal  equipment. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
_  (201)  438-3744  _ 

PRESSES  FOR  SALE 
Goss  4-Unit  Headliner,  paper  rolls  on 
each  end  for  one-floor  operation,  2- 
color  cylinder,  unit  drive;  22%"  cut¬ 
off;  semi-automatic  tensions. 

Goss  6-Unit  Headliner.  2-color  ha'f 
decks,  23A"  cut-off,  reels,  pasters,  unit 
drive:  available. 

Hoe  21  Mi"  cut-off  6-unit  press,  AC 
drive,  paper  rolls  under  press.  Avail¬ 
able. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  8483.  Boise,  Idaho  83707 

SAVE  $50,0CX) 

2-UNIT  (16-PAGE)  GOSS 
URBANITE  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
Folder  and  ALL  accessories.  Very  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Hardly  used.  New 
cost  now  is:  $143,700.  Will  sell  for 
$93,700.  Goss  Co.  can  install. 

Stephen  Neal  (919)  765-2883 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

AUCTION 

National  Newspapers,  Inc., 

1723  Webster  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

TUESDAY,  OCT.  5TH 
AT  1 1;  A.M. 

PRINTING  MACHINERY  & 
EQUIPMENT  FEATURING: 

1  Goss  Cox-O-Type  press  8-page 
recently  rebuilt,  S#CO-233,  Ludlow 
electric  pot.  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver, 
3  Linotypes,  model  14,  1  Intertype,  2 
C&G  saws.  Rouse  electric  miterer,  2 
proof  presses.  Elrod  slug  and  rule 
caster,  galley  racks,  storage  cabinets, 
misc.  shop  and  office  equipment. 

CLEM  LONG,  Inc., 
Auctioneers 
33  Riverside  Drive 
Dayton,  Ohio — 45405 
(AC  513)  224-1951 
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MACHINERY  &  ^PLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
(1952) 

4  Units — 22%"  cut-off 
2/1  Folder;  R.T.P.  Excellent  condition. 

Available  now  1  See  it  run  1 

_  __  (212)  431-6890 _ 

ROLLSTAND  for  (^ss  Suburban 
press;  accommodates  2  rolls.  Write 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland  Fla. — 
33803;  or  phone  (813)  688-8508. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

NEED  MODERN  ELROD.  Pay  cash; 
send  truck.  Daily  Standard.  Celina, 
Ohio.  Ph :  P.  R.  Snyder  (419)  586-2371. 
1  OR  2  NEWS  KING  printing  units 
and  roll  stands  in  good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Herman  Giles,  Worrell  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  678,  Bristol, 
Va.— 24201.  (AC  703)  669-2181. 

HELP  ANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

GROUP  OPERATION,  with  ownership 
in  small  and  medium  dailies  in  13 
states,  needs  additional  mana^rement 
talent  for  growth.  Prefer  sales-oriented 
young  applicants  who  have  had  some 
exiK)sure  to  group  weekly  or  small- 
medium  daily  management  experience, 
with  desire  and  potential  to  publish. 
Confidences  preserved,  Herman  Giles, 
Senior  V-P,  Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc., 
P.O,  Box  678  Bristol,  Va. — 24201. 
MANAGER  weekly  newspaper.  South¬ 
west.  Offset.  Gooil  community:  booming 
city.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  full 
resume  to  Box  15022,  Phoenix,  Ariz. — 
85018. 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATIOIS 


CIRCULATION  SALES  COMPANY 
looking  for  young,  aggressive  i)eople 
w.th  circulation  sates  experience,  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate  after  training,  in  Zone 
1.  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  dis¬ 
trict  manager  (boy  operation)  who  has 
ability  to  move  up  in  an  aggressive, 
growing  morning  o|)eration.  New  plant, 
moilern,  computerized  mailroom.  $165- 
a-week  sa'ary  plus  bonuses.  Fringes: 
Blue  Cross,  free  life  insurance,  com¬ 
pany-paid  retirement ;  car  furnisheil 
for  business  and  personal  use.  Plenty 
of  lieautiful  fresh  ocean  air  to  breathe. 
Call  collect  Joseph  L.  Youngblood  (AC 
609)  345-1 1 1 1  daytime ;  927-6228  eve¬ 

nings. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTl^!^ 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Salary  -|-  bonus,  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Should  have  layout  ability. 
Permanent  position.  Contact  Ed.  Seque- 
ira,  Ukiah  Daily  Journal,  P.O.  Box 
749  Ukiah  Calif.— 95482.  Ph:  (707) 
462-1421. 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

TOP  SALES  PRODUCERS  WANTED 
See  our  listing  under  "Display  Adver- 
t'sing."  Observer  Newspapers,  Livonia, 
Michigan. 

EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  with 
solid  working  knowledge  of  computer¬ 
ized  photocomposition  ...  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  with  good  salary  and 
lienefits.  Send  resume  including  sa’ary 
to  Box  6063,  Providence,  R.I. — 02904. 
Replies  confidential. 

.AD  COMPOSITOR/PAGE  MAKEUP 
man  wanteil  for  hot  metal  dai  y  news¬ 
paper  in  northern  N.J.  Air-conditioned 
plant-  mniiy  benefits.  (201)  38:{-I5dO. 

extension  36,  Earl  Weaver. 

oFFSE'r  PRINTER  —Immediate  opon* 
ing  for  individual  qualified  in  all 
phases  of  composing  room  work. 
30.000  Morning  and  Sunday.  Contact  : 
Production  Mgr.,  Messenger  &  In¬ 
quirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. —  42301.  Striki* 
conditions  exist. 


ENE*RGETIC  YOUNG  PERSON  to  be 
groomed  as  CAM  of  small  Northwest 
daily.  Offset:  new  plant;  new  equip¬ 
ment.  l-year*s  experience  would  help. 
Box  1270,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

CAM  for  5-<lay  daily,  southern  Minne¬ 
sota.  WiP  supervise  entire  department 
and  direct  telephone  sales.  Ciood  salary 
plus  profit-sharing.  insurance,  and 
commission.  Send  resume  to  Tom 
Dutcher,  Journal,  Waseca,  Minn. — 
.56093. 


Ad  for  reporter  draws 
overwhelming  response 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  and 
Union-Star  wanted  an  exceptional  reporter,  one 
who  was  a  “imique  craftsman  who  combines 
a  restless  curiosity  with  solid  reporting  instincts 
and  a  feel  for  the  cultural  arts.” 

Executive  Editor  Robert  G.  Fichenberg  de¬ 
cided  that  the  way  to  get  an  exceptional  re¬ 
porter  was  to  run  an  exceptional  ad,  in  the 
classified  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher  (an  ex¬ 
ceptional  publication).  Here’s  what  he  had  to 
say: 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  on  zone  2  p.m. 
for  the  rare  type  of  reporter  whose 
writing  and  reporting  can  make  a 
discernible  difference  in  a  newspaper. 
We  seek  that  unique  craftsman  who 
combines  a  restless  curiosity  about  the 
people  and  issues  that  make  the  news, 
with  solid  reporting  instincts,  a  superb 
writing  stylo  and  a  feel  for  the  cultural 
arts.  An  unusual  combination?  We 
think  so.  If  interested  and  qualified, 
send  full  resume  and  representative 
samples  of  your  work  to  Box  971, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


I  NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-Ul* 

I  comiiosilor  for  news  and  ads.  Wrile; 

I  Composing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News. 

I  P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples.  Fla.-  33910. 

I  giving  a'l  particulars. 

I  WORKING  FOREMAN  for  offset  re- 
i  gional  weekly  newspaiier  publicat'ons 
shop.  Fami'iar  composition  through 
press.  Unusual  oi)portunity  in  attrac¬ 
tive  N.Y.  State  metropolitan  area.  Box 
I  1279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
I  Large  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone 
I  9.  Presently  hot  and  cold-type :  plan- 
I  ning  conversion  to  sophisticated  com¬ 
puterized  100%  cold-type  ojieration  in 
I  the  near  future.  Looking  for  a  person 
with  well-rounded  background  in  super¬ 
vision  on  daily  paper,  with  emphasis 
on  cold-type.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  l)enefits.  All  replies  confidential. 
Send  resume  and  sa'ary  requirements 
to  Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


4nvEnTisi\G 

AGGRESSIVE.  PROMOTION-MINDED 
individual  wanted  for  daily  newspaper. 
Must  be  able  to  sell,  layout  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  4-  commission. 
Contact  E4I.  Hauck,  Dickinson  Press, 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak. — 58601. 

SUBURBAN  DETROIT--NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  SALES 
Immediate  openings  in  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied  for  experienced  sales  i>eople.  If  you 
have  a  strong  background  of  sales, 
layout  and  merchandising,  we  have  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  position  to 
offer  you.  Salary  base<l  on  what  you’ve 
done,  what  you  can  <lo.  Full  l)enefit 
package  plus  an  o|)en-ended  incentive 
plan.  Contact  F.  J,  I^evine,  Obser\’er 
Newspar>ers.  36251  Schoolcraft.  L'von  a. 
Mich.  (313)  261-8600  for  a  confidentia’ 
interview. 

SALESMAN,  display  advertising.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  and  commission.  Imme¬ 
diate  oi>ening  for  experienced  person. 
Write  letter  w’ith  references  and  quali¬ 
fications  to  J.  C.  Phillips,  News-Herald, 
Borger,  Tex. — 79007. 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTlStm 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Wou’d  you  like  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
climate  and  recreational  facilities  of 
Central  Florida? 

Although  our  policy  is  to  promote  from 
our  staff,  we  now  find  it  feasible  to 
I(K)k  l>eyond  our  organization  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  one  of  our  bu¬ 
reau  offices  (staff  of  four  retail  sales¬ 
men,  one  artist,  two  classified  outside 
salesmen,  phoneroom  supervisor  and 
four  advisors  plus  office  clerical  staff.) 
This  office  is  located  in  a  progressive 
Central  Florida  coastal  community 
within  the  immediate  economic  impact 
area  of  Walt  D:sney  World  and  sells 
business  into  both  the  regional  supple¬ 
ment  and  into  our  full  run  editions. 
This  is  a  modern  newspaper,  automated 
and  computerized  throughout  with  mass 
production  capabilities  in  both  letter- 
press  and  offset.  Retail  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  has  ranke<l  among  the  top  fifteen 
morning  newspapers  by  Media  records 
for  the  past  10  years. 

We  seek  a  person  accustomed  to  hard¬ 
hitting,  professional  selling,  eager  for 
advancement,  desirous  of  management 
future.  Profit-sharing,  pension  plan, 
and  other  fringe  benefits  are  offered. 
If  you  find  this  interesting.  I  invite 
you  to  sel’  us  on  why  we  should  con¬ 
sider  you  for  the  job. 

Write  M.  J.  Austin,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Orlando  Sent'nel  Star,  P.O. 
i  Box  2833.  Orlando,  Florida — 32802:  or 
Personnel  Department,  same  address. 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES 
Lead'ng  national  business  publication 
has  immediate  opening,  in  Washington 
office,  for  young,  aggress’ve  se’f-starter 
to  cover  the  South.  Knowle<lge  of 
broadcast  business  heliiful,  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Draw  -i-  comm'SS'on.  Send 
complete  resume,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  to  Box  1285,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Newspaper  ex|>erience.  good  knowledge 
in  layouts.  Largest  Long  Island  week¬ 
ly  newspai>er  group.  Salary  -f-  com¬ 
mission  and  lienefits. 

(Tias.  J.  Mdas,  I)>.  of  Advertising 
(516)  MA  1-3710 

SALESMAN  for  booming  Southwert 
weekly.  Salary  and  l)onus.  Write  full 
resume  to  Box  15022,  Phoenix,  Ariz. — 
85018. 


EDITORIAL 

MANAGER  to  operate  small  weekly 
near  St.  Louis.  Comi>etitive  situation. 
Write  news,  sell  ads.  Salary  -f-  percent 
of  net.  Need  not  be  J-grad.  Prefer 
weekly  experience.  Give  references, 
P.O.  Box  111,  Union.  Mo.— 63084. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  head  staff  o 
old-line,  semi-rural  daily  newspa|)e 
with  6.500  circulation.  Complete  respon 
sibi’ity  for  assignments,  layouts,  ad 
ministration;  experienced  ‘take-charge 
type  needed  to  reorganize  staff.  Sen* 
resume  and  salarv  reoui cements  to  Box 
1138.  E<litor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR-REPORTER  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Cape  May  County,  N.J.  Send 
resume  to  The  Leader,  Wildwood,  N.J. 
—08260. 


He  got  exceptional  results,  too.  “I  could  have 
filled  the  joh  many  times  over,”  he  said,  “the 
replies  were  so  overwhelming.” 

If  your  newspaper  is  looking  for  qualified 
help  in  any  department,  why  not  try  the 
medium  that  worked  for  the  Knickerbocker 
News  and  Union-Star?  Rates  are  reasonable 
(as  low  as  $1.60  a  line)  and  the  results  will 
impress  you.  Pick  your  dates,  write  your  copy, 
and  send  your  ad  off  to  E&P  today. 

Editor  St  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  •  Ph;  (212)  752-7050 
EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  25,  1971 


Assistant  News  Director 

for  Major  Top  Ten  Midwest  Market  television  network 
affiliated  station  to  run  operat  on.  We  have  a  most  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  a  dedicated  aggressive  newsman 
— minimum  five  years  experience  in  print  and/or  broad¬ 
cast  journalism.  Position  equivalent  to  city  editor  and 
requires  mature,  responsible  judgment  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Must  be  a  college  graduate,  prefer  journalism  major. 
References  and  samples  of  work  required.  Send  to: 

BOX  1300,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER:  anchor  I 
stronfr  local  staff  of  23M  daily  in  metro 
Atlanta.  Experienced,  fast,  accurate 
newsman  with  investigative  talent  flair 
to  step  into  top  spot  on  government, 
politics,  some  of  all:  features,  columns,  | 
too.  Named  state’s  top  daily — improv-  | 
ing.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary  to:  ! 
Wade  Saye,  Marietta  Daily  Journal, 
Box  449,  Marietta,  Ga. — 30060.  I 

FAST-GROWING  DAILY  needs  news  | 
reporter  and  sports  etlitor  for  expand¬ 
ing  editorial  department.  Emphasis  on 
local  coverage.  Write  fully  to  Editor. 
Statesboro  Herald,  Statesboro,  Ga. — 
30458. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  well-estab¬ 
lished,  prize-winning  progressive  week¬ 
ly.  Spot  for  person  who  loves  to  write : 
editorials,  straight  news,  features,  in- 
depth  investigative,  too;  edit,  supervise 
other  staff:  layout:  take  own  photos 
preferred :  other  reporter-photographers 
on  staff:  fill  in  for  publisher.  Scenic 
remote  Zone  1 — ideal  for  outdoors  type. 
Replies  confidential.  Send  resume,  sam- 
p'es.  references  to  Box  1235,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  nwderatelv  con¬ 
servative,  for  No.  2  staff  slot  on  Elorida 
coastal  daily  with  No.  1  position  also 
open  soon.  Must  be  thoroughly  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  a'l  facets  of  Florida  life 
and  government.  Detailed  resume  to 
Box  1238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  METRO-EAST  JOVRNAL  —  o, 
4(i,000  p.m.  daily  serving  Southwestern 
riinois — seeks  a  copy  editor  to  edit  lo¬ 
cal  copy,  news  page  and  design  feature  ' 
page:  reporting  experience  required: 
several  years  copy  editing  and  page 
design  experience  preferred.  Pay  is  tops 
and  we  demand  quality  and  productiv¬ 
ity  in  return.  Send  resume  to  James  E.  ' 
Spangler,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  Ill. — 62525,  | 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted  : 
by  fast-growing  p.m.  daily  in  the 
Northeast.  He  (or  shel  should  lie  versa¬ 
tile.  able  to  hand'e  general  assignments 
.and  features  or  a  major  beat,  whose 
initiative  and  enterprise  can  make  a 
difference.  Box  1282,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  on  metropolitan 
conservative  morning  pajier  in  Miildle- 
west.  State  qualifications  in  resume. 
Box  1260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED :  Aggressive  metropolitan 

daily  seeking  food  writer  who  is  cre¬ 
ative  in  traditional  food  field  and  who 
also  is  knowledgeable  in  foo<l  tech-  i 
nology  and  skillful  in  presenting  con¬ 
sumer’s  point  of  view.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  career-minde<l  person.  ' 
Area  5.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Box  1258,  Eclitor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher.  I 

EXPANDING  DAILY.  South  Florida. 
nee<ls  several  staffers  including  solid 
government  reporter,  sports  man  and 
society  gal.  Top  area — rare  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Salaries  negotiable.  Box  1262, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EAGER.  ALERT  REPORTER  —  Fill  I 
spot  on  growing,  strong  local  daily. 
Top  pay  for  person  with  initiative  and 
ambition.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
requirements  to  R.  E.  Drinnon,  Box 
1058,  Cordele,  Ga. — .31015. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

Docember  retirement  will  open  slot  as 
teloprraph  e<litor  on  fast-movinj?  40,000 
afternoon  daily.  Job  requires  wel'-de- 
velope<l  news  judprment,  selectivity, 
speed  sharp  head  writing  ability  and 
expert  backprround  in  layout  and  photo 
use.  One  of  the  nation’s  best  offset 
dailies  in  one  of  its  newsiest  medium¬ 
sized  cities.  Chart  Area  4.  Box  1272, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — WeVe  a  projrres- 
sive  Midwest  daily  (20.000  circulation) 
in  need  of  experienced  young  person 
now  working  as  sports  editor  or  as¬ 
sistant  on  medium-sized  daily.  Prefer 
sportsman  now  employed  in  Midwest. 
Must  l>e  able  to  direc*t  group  of  string¬ 
ers.  Salary  open.  Liberal  l)enefits.  Di¬ 
rect  resume  to  Box  1277,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXECLrriVE  WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
A  challenging  opportunity  for  a  proven 
leader  to  direct  coverage  for  two  qual¬ 
ity  pai>ers  publishing  morning,  evening 
an<l  Sunday  editions. 

The  person  we  select  should  have  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  at  the  head  of  a 
staff  on  a  small  to  meilium  size  daily, 
or  lie  in  the  Numl)er  2  spot  on  a  larger 
dai'y.  Requirements  include  a  talent 
for  writing  and  makeup,  plus  the  cre¬ 
ativity  necessary  to  produce  the  kind  of 
all-around,  mo<lern  women’s  page  in 
demand  today. 

Write  Kenneth  Baldwin.  Personnel 
Manager,  Greensboro  News-Record,  P.O. 
Box  20848,  Greensboro,  N.C. — 27420. 

COPY  EDITOR,  with  experience  in 
layout,  and  desire  to  grow  with  pace- 
setfng  newspaj>er,  wanted  by  p.m. 
<laily  in  Northeast.  Box  1319,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR-WRITER  for 
alumni  publications  at  major  state  uni¬ 
versity.  3  to  5  years  writing,  editing, 
layout  experience  required.  Write:  Di¬ 
rector,  Alumni  Re’ations,  Un'versHy  of 
New  Mexico.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. — 
87106.  An  E<iual  Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  newspaper 
1  reporter,  capable  of  advancing  in  e<li- 
'  toria’  department.  Write  letter  with 
references  and  qualifications  to  J.  C. 
Phillips,  News-Herald,  Borger,  Tex. — 
79007. 

FREE  LANCE 

presidential  campaign 

STRINGERS  WANTED 

We  are  looking  for  alert  stringers  to 
contribute  up  to  200-worcl  items  for  a 
syndicated  column  about  the  “backside” 
of  the  presidential  campaign.  An  ’’ear 
to  the  campaign”  in  your  area  is  more 
important  than  broad  political  insight. 
We  want  red-hot  reporting,  unpub- 
I'shed  rumors,  l)ehind-(loors  discussions 
i  and  interesting  vignettes  from  all  50 
I  States.  What  are  i)eoj)le  saying?  Who 
are  they  ?  The  juicier  gossip  and  titillat¬ 
ing  sidebar  slants  are  our  bit.  Write 
today  for  full  requirements.  Send  short 
biog.  All  replies  acknowledged.  An- 
ilrews  Pub'icat'ons.  Inc..  1405  Locust 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGB3R  for  sub¬ 
urban  5,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  offset.  Bo.x  1224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  Experienced  Photon  200-B 
oiterator  heavy  on  ad  experience.  Ex- 
ce'lent  southern  California  living  con- 
d'tions.  Good  pay — top  lienefits.  ’Tell  all 
first  reply.  Box  1242,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  ADMINLSTR  ATION 

Large  mM-west  metropolitan  newsna- 
per  seeking  production  executive.  For 
the  right  iterson  this  pos  tion  can  lead 
ilirectly  to  business  office  administra¬ 
tion.  Applicant  should  l>e  an  engineer 
w  th  a  background  of  resitonsiltle  pro¬ 
duction  management  experience.  The 
work  will  involve  evaluation  and  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  cold  tyjte  and  com- 
imter  controlled  produefon  techniques. 
Familiarity  with  production  engineer¬ 
ing  systems  approach  is  essential.  Re¬ 
plies  will  be  held  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence.  Address  Box  1311,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  I 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  e<rtor:.il,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shc'p  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  N<  ASpaper  Assn. 
340  Ma'n  St..  r<»om  7)27 
Worcester,  Mr»  •  —01608 

BUREAU  CHIET  for  expanding  Con- 
nef't’cut  a-day  daily.  N  *.v  England  ap¬ 
plicants  preferred.  Call  Tom  Pr’tchard, 
Executive  Editor.  Journa^  Inquirer, 
Ro<-kville,  Conn.  (AC  203)  87i)-070fi. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
Write  us  to<lay  if  you’re  now  editing 
pages  for  women,  or  are  No.  2  and 
ready  to  move  up.  We’re  a  medium¬ 
sized  Eastern  daily  in  r  city  aTve  with 
interesting  people  and  ^tories.  Send  all 
details  first  letter:  ed.ication,  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  few  choice  words  on  whv 
your  pages  will  l>e  ex.iting  to  read. 
Box  1320,  Editor  &  R  :Misher. 

EDITOR — We’re  sla’tipr  a  county 
weekly  in  Northwe-^t'  ••  Ohio  to  chal¬ 
lenge  an  establishou  uaily.  It’s  going 
to  lie  a  tough  job,  we  nee^l  an  ed’- 
tor  with  experience,  initiative  and 
stamina,  though  not  necessarily  in  that 
order.  Box  1290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS  | 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  h,qs  continuing  j 
nee<l  for  qualified  d.aily  newspajier  peo-  i 
pie  in  editorial,  advertising,  circulation,  , 
.and  general  management  departmental  . 
head  positions.  Resumes  are  now  lieing  ! 
sought  to  fill  pending  and  future  career  j 
opportunities  in  our  company.  Send 
vour  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 


SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

Six-day  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 
of  23.000  circulation  is  seeking  an  en¬ 
terprising,  literate  citv  editor  who  has 
imagination  and  can  direct  staff  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers. 

CJommunitv  is  one  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  finest.  Two  hours  from  Los 
Angeles,  half  an  hour  from  San  Diego 
and  20  minutes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
News]iaper  is  produced  by  photocom¬ 
position  and  offset  in  a  modern  plant 
(new  th’S  year)  and  has  won  nume»*ous 
state  and  nationa’  awards,  including 
the  National  N^wsnaper  A«soc’ation 
first  prize  for  General  Excellence,  in 
the  past  three  years. 

Send  complete  informat’on  on  ahiUtv 
and  experience  to  Ronald  Kennev, 
Editor,  Da’lv  Times-Advocate,  P.O. 

I  Box  1477,  Escondido,  Calif. — 92025. 

I  WOMEN’S  WRITER  for  lively  50.000 
!  afternoon  daily.  We  want  a  person 
with  ideas  and  the  abiTty  to  wr'te 
about  substantial  matters  of  'nter^st 
I  to  women.  Experience  required.  Good 
salary,  goorl  lienefits,  n’ce  citv.  n’ce 
!  n*H>ple.  Send  resume  and  clippings  to 
i  Personnel  Department.  Times-World 
i  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  Va, — 
'  24010. 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  all  i 
types.  Write:  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St..  Harrisburg,  Pa.— 17110. 

OPERATORS-MACIIIMST^ 

MAt^MNE  OPERATOR  for  Iutertv!« 
Gl-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober. 
Mr>dern  nir-condil ’one<l  planl.  Excellem 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  New*. 
Sun,  Waukegan,  111. — 600S5.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer.  .Assistant  Production  Mgr.  | 

MACHINIST  i 

Zone  4  Newspaper  M.E.S.  16  machine»- 
6  on  tape.  JusTape  Sr.  and  Jr.  plus 
(^>mp^lgraphic  2961 -H-S.  Must  have 
knowle<lge  of  photo  composition.  Reply 
•n  confidence.  Include  phone  numlier. 
Box  1048.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  5  TTS  OPERATORS  imme<li- 
ately.  union  or  eligible.  Day  sca’e 
$223.06  :  nights  $234.29 — fringes.  Con¬ 
tact  Herb  O’Melia.  Foreman.  Star- 
I,#edger.  Newark,  N.J.  Ph :  (201  )  877- 
4007. 

PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESPMAN-STEREOTYPER  combinn- 
linn  for  6-day  afternoon  daily,  40.000 
circulation.  Modern,  air-conditioned 
niant.  36'4  hours,  excellent  fringes. 
Contact :  Joseph  Muldowney,  The 

News-.Siin,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085,  Ph  : 
(3121  6«9-7019. 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qunlifie<1  in 
urocess  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  GreenviRe,  Miss. 
—38701. 


PRIISTERS 

OFFSET  PRINTER/MANAGER,  long- 
established  shop:  l>est  LP  offset  equip¬ 
ment.  Finest  Arizona  climate.  The  Dis¬ 
patch.  Box  H  Douglas,  Ariz, — 85607, 
f602)  364-3424. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
Need  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowlcnlge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  an<l  photograTihy,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  $9,871  yearly.  Send 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo.— 
j  '32301. 

WORKING  FOREMAN ;  potential  su- 
!>erintendent :  for  leading  weekly  news- 
?>aper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
I  — 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

NATION’S  MOST  PROGRESSIVE  anil 
effective  environmental  protection  agen¬ 
cy,  Midwest  location,  seeks  PUBLIC 
INFORMATION  OFFICERS  (2).  Re¬ 
quires  media-oriented  writing  ability 
an<l  two  years  mass  communications 
experience  in  addition  to  journalism 
degree  or  equivalent.  Send  resume  of 
training,  experience,  salary  history  plus 
samples  of  writing  ability  and  three 
professional  references  to  Box  1265, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMEN 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  to  sell 
press  blankets,  rollers,  supplies  and 
equipment  to  newspapers.  Territory: 
MichiKan,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Salary 
plus  commission,  expense  account,  car; 
Kood  fringes  and  benefits.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  aRgressive  person  fa¬ 
miliar  with  newspaper  trade.  All  ap¬ 
plications  will  lie  considered  confiden- 
tia'.  Write  or  ’phone  New  England 
Newspaper  Supply  Co.,  Brad  Beaton, 
Railroad  Ave.  Millbury,  Mass.  01527. 
(617)  865-5205. 


TECHNICIAN 

TECHNICIAN  — Excellent  opportunity. 
General  knowleilge  of  mechanical/elec¬ 
tronic  photo-typesetting  machines ; 
knowledge  of  dig'tal  and  analog  sys¬ 
tems  require*! ;  CRT  experience  helpful. 
Union  or  ePgible.  Eastern  seaboard 
area.  Day  and/or  night  work  available. 
Please  send  ful'  resume  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements  to: 
TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 
Research  and  Development  Center 
10  Lake  Drive 
Hightstown,  New  Jersey  08520 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director. 
Dynamic  31 -year-old  ad  manager  with 
unparallele^l  12  years  €xr>er»ence.  Excel¬ 
lent  record.  Box  1273,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER  /  GENERAL  MANAG^^ 
experienced  in  all  phases  in  near  $1- 
miUion  class  w’th  multi-paper  group 
wants  free  hand  to  pro<luce  results. 
Mature  with  proven  record.  Strong  on 
trade  and  civic  affairs.  $15,000  nnd  'n- 
centive  required.  Write  Box  1286,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

WBn:.L-KNOWN,  RESULT-GETTING 
circulation  director  on  East  Coast  eve¬ 
ning  &  Sunday  seeking  more  challenge. 
Salary:  high  20’s.  Box  1232,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  25,  1971 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 

10  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  city  opera¬ 
tions,  retail  trading  zones,  all  other 
zones.  In  dead-end  i>osition  now.  Will 
relocate.  Making  $12M  4-  bonus  now. 
Age  33.  Box  1237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Exi)erienced  and  self-disciplined  CM, 
44,  faniily  man,  strong  on  all  phases 
of  circulation,  including  carrier  and 
de|>artment  motivation  programs.  Sal¬ 
ary  area:  $I5M.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Box 
1287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager  with  e.xperience  and 
proven  ability  in  ALL  phases  city  and 
country  M-E-S  seeking  No.  2  position 
or  No.  3  i>osition  with  larger  newspa¬ 
per  (over  75M).  Salary  open.  Bo.x  1314, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  MAN  desires 
CAM  position ;  7  years  broa<i  experi¬ 
ence  in  ofbce  an<l  sales.  Age  30.  Box 
1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily;  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References. 
Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowle<Ige, 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  543,  Memphis, 
Tenn.— 38101. 


DATA  PROCESSING/SYSTEMS 


REPRESENTATIVE  with  major  com- 
puter  firm  seeks  manager's  position. 
Past  two  years  newspaper  experience, 
six  years  management  experience  in 
Business  and  E<lucational  computer 
Oi>erations.  Age  30.  Box  1297,  J^itor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL _  I 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Anxious  to  start  again,  since  illness 
forced  a  temporary  retirement  two 
years  ago.  Prefer  me<lium  or  small  j 
daily,  anywhere.  Resume  on  request. 
Bob  Herdien,  416  Ilth  Ave..  N.E.,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. — 33701. 

I'M  A  TALENTED,  well-preserved,  ex- 
Iieriencetl  56.  Ohio  newspaperman  since 
1933.  E.xcellent  writer,  editor,  adminis¬ 
trator.  Currently  making  $22, 000-plus. 
Will  settle  for  less.  Prefer  Colorado. 
Bo.x  1252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  /  BOOKKEEPER  WIFE 
seek  e<iuity  interest  small  daily  or 
weekly,  U.S.  west  of  Rockies  or  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  Box  1074,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  CITY  EDITOR  on  23M  daily 
seeks  bigger  challenges.  Good  super¬ 
visor.  Ace  reporter.  Creative,  experi- 
encetl  in  layout,  rewrite,  heads,  co'- 
umns,  photos.  Tough  on  copy.  Will  re¬ 
locate  any  area  in  U.S.  or  abroad.  Box 
1225,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


PR  WEARY  J-GRAD  seeks  general  re-  ' 
porting  job;  5  years  writing  experience  j 
— PR/trade  press  ;  science  background.  I 
Box  1249,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

I 

COPY  READER  1 

At  home  in  any  newsroom 
Box  1259,  Editor  &  Publisher  I 

NEED  HELP  ON  PRESSURE  DAYS 
but  budget  won’t  take  added  full-timer? 
Self-starter,  experienced,  mature,  wo¬ 
man  reporter,  feature  writer;  some 
camera.  J-degree.  Will  relocate  for  3 
or  4-day  week.  Northern  Zone  9,  S,  7, 
Box  1267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DECEMBER  GRAD-  B.A.  English— 
seeks  news  spot  near  Palo  Alto,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  3  summers’  experience  on  New 
Jersey’s  top  weekly.  Theater  page  spe¬ 
cial  sections  editor.  Features,  municipal 
writing,  editing,  layout.  Available  Jan. 
Box  1256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  -Zone  7  or  8.  22  years 
experience,  all  phases.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1268,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  34.  seeks 
Florida  opi>ortunlty  with  dai'y  or 
weekly.  Strong  on  leadership,  layout 
and  lineage  building.  Currently  direct¬ 
ing  successful  staff  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Write  Box  1288,  Editor  & 
Publisher:  or  'phone  (AC  312)  862-9487 
after  7  P.M. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  27,  experienced, 
will  take  versatile,  creative  talents  any¬ 
where  in  Southwest  U.S.  Jack  Rux, 
13182  Yockey  St.,  Garden  Grove,  Calif. 
—92644.  Ph:  (714)  530-7918. 

MEDICAL-SCIE-NCE  REPORTER  seeks 
full-time  beat  on  daily.  Experienced. 
Bo.x  12.")7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOL’T4G,  AWARD-WINNING  reiK)i-ter 
now  news  editor  of  semi-weekly — 
seeks  reporting  position'  on  daily  in 
city  of  50-230,000,  Zones  1,  2  3,  9. 
Bo.x  1278  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OLD  FASHIONED  NEWSPAPERMAN, 

AD  MANAGER 

I  can  sell  ads  and  lay  them  out.  write 
news,  take  pictures,  and  handle  i)er- 
sonnel.  22  years  experience,  hot-metal 
or  cold-type.  Seek  opportunity  with 
buy-in  option.  Write  or  cal';  Joe  Mayo, 
Box  1572,  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.— 87501. 
Ph:  (505)  983-7874. 


EDITORIAL 


CONSIDERING  A 
WASHINGTON  BUREAU? 

If  so,  why  not  have  confidential  talk 
with  veteran  Washington  newsman 
whose  professional  work  over  15  years 
has  won  three  major  awards.  Proven 
leadership.  Ability  to  penetrate  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  make  D.  C.  news  relevant 
to  local  readers.  Box  1209,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER.  28.  degree— 2  years 
experience  in  metro  N.  Y.  area — seeks 
reporting-feature  position.  Prefer  zones 
2,  4,  or  9  but  will  relocate  anywhere 
for  challenging  job.  Box  1218,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER,  REPORTER  28,  M.A.  Jour¬ 
nalism,  seeks  magazine  or  general  as¬ 
signment  work  in  Zone  9.  Nationally 
published.  Married.  Will  relocate.  Box 
1250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOTAL  NEWSROtVM  EXPERIENCE— 
Aggressive,  efficient,  im,aginative  young 
slotman  seeks  same,  or  better  with  real 
pro,  or  can  rebuild  your  newsroom. 
Box  1303,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  young  reporter-fea¬ 
ture  writer-cartoonist  with  large  metro 
daily  and  wire  service  b.ackround  seeks 
innovative  editor.  Object:  journalism. 
Box  1303,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS,  YOUNG  JUNE  GRAD 
seeks  job  as  reporter-phototographer/ 
copy  editor  on  Zone  2  daily.  Limited 
professional  experience ;  editor  on 
Queens  college  paper :  hard  working, 
reliable.  Bo.x  1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROLIFIC,  READABLE,  human  in¬ 
terest  features,  sharp  fine  arts  drama, 
film  book  reviewer,  top  interviewer 
famous  or  infamous.  In-depth  studies. 
Columnist.  Humor.  Goo<l  photographer. 
Male  malassigned  major  midwest  daily 
dying  on  vine.  Work  as  drone  or  as¬ 
sume  editorial  responsibilities.  Only 
hangup  boredom.  Relocate.  Available 
first  November.  Box  1312,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKER/BRIGHT/PERSONABLE.  35. 
.seeks  solid  newspaper  writing  experi¬ 
ence;  4-year  Business  Degree  completed 
in  2’/5  years.  Advertising/PR  major. 
Layout  background.  Box  1299,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL  j 

Currently  employed  REPORTEK-  ' 
WRITER,  39,  seeks  job  with  weekly 
newspai»er  or  magazine.  Background:  ■ 
reporter-photographer,  evening  daily ;  | 
news  editor,  daily,  weekly;  staS  writer,  j 
assistant  editor,  monthly  city  maga¬ 
zine.  Strong  on  features ;  free-lanc^  : 
nearly  two  years,  sold  many  articles. 
Presently  employetl  co-editor  urban  j 
weekly  newspaper.  Resjionsibilities :  ' 
planning,  layout,  rei>orting.  writing.  ; 
Prefer  region  8,  will  consider  other. 
Salary:  $8-$9,000.  Box  1295,  ^itor  & 
Publisher.  ; 

RENAISSANCE  W'RITER  on  medieval 
newspai)er  seeks  new  horizons  for  his 
talent.  Strong  on  features,  cultural 
reviews;  excellent  photographer.  Box 
1298,  BAlitor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  NOW!  Award-winning 
sports  writer.  Needs  challenge.  Flex¬ 
ible.  Resume  on  request.  Zones  6,  8  & 
9.  Box  1318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PORT  CITY — 'Veteran  newsman,  44, 
wants  job  in  a  port  city.  Can  handle 
wire  on  small  dai’y  or  do  desk  work 
or  general  assignments  on  larger  one. 
References.  Box  1251,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  E'XECUTIVE 
News  Chief,  major  international  broad¬ 
casting  station.  New  York-based,  se^'ks 
return  to  daily  in  executive  i)osition  or 
leading  to  it.  Currently  combining  city, 
cables  desk  management  with  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  correspondent  supervision. 
Skilled  writer,  experienced  daily,  wire 
service,  foreign.  Age  45;  will  relocate, 
nterview.  Box  1317,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PEOPLE  CARE,  but  newspar^ers  don’t. 
Reporter,  26 — 2^2  years  on  Washington 
and  New  York  area  dailies.  Peace 
Corps,  social  work  experience,  feature 
and  investigative  reporting  on  news 
that  matters.  Any  p  ace  that  considers 
good  reporting  essential.  Box  1307,  E?ili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

•SPORTS  WRITER — Young,  ambitious 
iournalist  seeks  new  challenge;  prefer 
zone  5,  but  consider  all  offers.  Cur¬ 
rently  sixirts  editor  of  medium-sized 
fla'ly.  College  grad  experienced  in  all 
sjKirts:  flesk  and  photography  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1304,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 

TIRED  OP  SMOG.  TRAFFIC  JAMS 
AND  ANTHILL  LIVING 
!Tusband/wife  team  seeks  opportunity 
n  weekly  or  semi-weekly.  Experienced 
all  phases  of  publishing,  inc’uding 
writing,  cnliting,  photography,  produc¬ 
tion.  sales.  J-grads;  wife  former  award¬ 
winning  weekly  managing  e<litor:  hus¬ 
band  has  broad  journalism  background, 
including  executive  position  with  lead¬ 
ing  industry  magazine,  Consifler  any¬ 
thing,  anywhere.  Box  1308,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


PICTURE  EDITOR 
Director  of  Photography 

numerous  national  awards  in¬ 
clude  “Best  Use  of  Pictures.” 

Dick  Sroda 
(312)  739-0129 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  26,  J- 
grad,  versatile,  wants  to  work  for 
small  newspai)er  in  or  near  mountain¬ 
ous  area.  Available  immediate! j*.  Write 
P.O.  Box  7259,  Monroe,  La. — 71201, 

STATE  EDITOR  seeks  change.  32  and 
married.  Five  years’  experience  includ¬ 
ing  wire  and  metro.  ReiK>rting  or  copy 
desk.  Box  1302,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FREE  LAJSCE 

ARE  YOLT  IN  NEED  of  qua’ity  cover¬ 
age  in  home  fashions?  Business  and 
industrial  news?  Award-winning  re¬ 
porter/editor  now  free-lancing.  Will  be 
covering  fall  premiere  in  High  Point, 
N.C.,  and  seeking  stringer  assign¬ 
ments.  Will  meet  your  deadline  and 
supply  all  photo  neeils-  -straight  from 
the  beehive.  Box  1294,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  experienced 
in  extensive  spot  news,  also  features, 
si)orts:  seIf-motivate<l ;  creative;  am¬ 
bitious:  desires  position  on  photo¬ 

conscious  daily.  Prefer  Zone  4;  will 
consider  all.  Box  1269,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  young  and  recently 
married;  5  years  experience  on  small 
dailies  and  weeklies:  anxious  to  learn 
with  top  photo-conscious  daily;  also 
exiierienced  in  color  work,  layouts, 
sports  an<l  feature  writing:  3  years 
college.  Willing  to  go  anywhere.  Box 
1315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

WISH  TO  RELOCATE  as  production 
manager  or  assistant  to  publisher.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  most  priwliiction  depart¬ 
ments,  esi>ec‘ially  composing  room :  hot- 
tyi)e,  i)hotocomposition,  or  conversion 
to  cold-type:  ITU  law,  lalK>r  relations 
and  promotion.  Excellent  production 
re<*ord.  Best  of  references  from  all  past 
emp'oyers  and  top  executives  in  news- 
pa;>er  field.  Presently  employeil.  Box 
1305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

J-Education  in  prison 


One  solution  to  the  demands  for  prison 
reform  could  be  an  expansion  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  profrrams  conducted  in  a  few 
state  penitentiaries  by  near-by  colleges 
and  universities. 

College  credit  courses  at  West  Virginia 
State  Peninentirary,  Moundsville,  were 
started  four  years  ago  by  Bethany  Col¬ 
lege,  3.0  miles  away.  The  program  was 
inaugurated  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Gary  A.  Larson,  chairman  of  the  Biology 
Department  at  Bethany.  For  three  years, 
Professor  James  W.  Carty  Jr.,  chairman 
of  Bethany’s  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  has  been  conducting  classes  in  jour¬ 
nalism- — mass  communications,  radio-tele¬ 
vision,  advertising,  public  relations  and 
speech. 

Two  other  curriculum  areas  cover: 
critical  analysis  plus  U.S.,  world  and  Af¬ 
rican  history. 

Prof.  Carty  concedes  that  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  may  have  been  the  first  to 
have  university  courses  and  also  journal¬ 
ism  courses  at  a  state  prison,  the  max¬ 
imum  security  prison  at  Menard. 

It  is  difficult  to  provide  a  list  of  states 
with  university  credit  programs  for 
prisons,  he  says.  They  are  funded  by  dif¬ 
ferent  governmental  programs  such  as 
Title  I  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  Some  of  the  states  which  have 
college  credit  courses,  although  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  communications,  include  Con¬ 
necticut,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  Illinois  and  West 
Virginia.  Some  of  them  have  been  started 
in  the  last  year  or  two. 

*  *  * 

“A  former  resident  of  the  West  Virgin¬ 
ia  State  Penitentiary  is  a  competent 
crusading  reporter  on  a  daily  newspaper 
in  the  West,”  writes  Prof.  Carty.  “Prior 
to  his  parole  he  enrolled  in  the  special 
educational  program  offered  prisoners  by 
Bethany  College.” 

.4hout  30  residents — about  half  of  those 
who  enroll — annually  complete  courses  in 
communications.  Some  drop  out  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  disinterest,  inability  to  do  the 


work,  or  reception  of  parole  during  the 
semester. 

All  must  be  qualified  by  Bethany  ad¬ 
mission  standards,  that  is,  by  high  school 
graduation  or  by  taking  the  educational 
equivalency  tests. 

“Most  of  the  residents  who  take  courses 
are  there  on  breaking-and-entering  charg¬ 
es,  and  a  few  on  murder.  Their  sen¬ 
tences  are  for  five  years  or  more. 

“Their  backgrounds  and  ability  van,'. 
They  are  administered  the  same  tests 
given  on-campus  Bethany  students.  Most 
of  the  prisoners  make  C’s  and  D’s,  and  a 
few,  B’s  and  A’s. 

“Their  transcripts  indicate  they  receive 
Bethany  credit  but  do  not  indicate  the 
courses  were  offered  at  the  prison.  Upon 
the  completion  of  sentence,  several  have 
gone  on  to  college. 

“One  year,  the  top  biology  score  was 
made  by  an  inmate  who  had  a  better 
cumulative  grade  than  any  student  on 
campus.” 

*  *  * 

Outside  of  the  one  instance  cited  by 
Prof.  Carty,  does  this  system  help  to  re¬ 
habilitate?  From  his  experience  he  feels 
residents,  the  term  given  to  all  prisoners, 
ai'e  potential  crime  reporters. 

“Qualified  persons  know  law,  effects  of 
the  mass  media  on  individuals  and  soci¬ 
ety,  have  an  interest  in  journalism. 

“Probably  the  law  books  are  the  refer¬ 
ence  works  used  most  often  by  the  largest 
number  of  residents  in  the  library. 

“Residents  are  thoroughly  knowledge¬ 
able  of  types  of  crime,  investigations,  ar¬ 
rests,  pre-trial  and  courtroom  procedures, 
judges  and  other  court  officers,  juries, 
sentencing,  confinement  conditions,  jail 
and  prison  life,  pardons  and  paroles,  and 
return  adjustment  problems  following  re¬ 
lease.  They  are  aware  of  terms  and  con¬ 
cepts  and  can  explain  their  meaning  in 
both  technical  and  lay  language. 

“Residents  realize  that  the  law-and- 
order  climate  of  opinion  of  any  epoch 
perhaps  is  created  in  part  and  certainly 
is  reflected  by  the  mass  media.  They  know 
that  articles  and  broadcasts  affect  the 


cultural  setting  and  indirectly  to  some 
extent,  small  or  large,  their  parole  possi¬ 
bilities  and  consequent  length  of  sen¬ 
tence. 

“Several  residents  have  displayed  a 
deep  interest  in  journalism. 

“Realistically,  several  problems  must 
be  faced  by  any  paroled  former  resident 
and  a  newspaper,  radio  or  TV  station 
considering  him  for  employment.  Such 
considerations  relate  to  his  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  important  nature  of  crime 
reporting  and  also  being  able  to  establish 
rapport  with  media  personnel  and  law 
enforcement  officials.  My  feeling  is  such 
situations  can  be  obtained. 

“Sought  out  by  news  executives  and 
given  editorial  encouragement  and  direc¬ 
tion,  they  could  establish  rapport  with 
news  staff  and  police.  Both  groups  are 
fair-minded,  understanding  and  sympa¬ 
thetic. 

“Then  instead  of  former  convicts  be¬ 
coming  repeaters  who  are  re-sentenced  on 
future  crimes,  I  have  a  hunch  these 
paroled  residents  will  find  a  significant 
mission  in  life.  They  will  write  simply 
and  powerfully — objective  news  and  in¬ 
terpretative  articles  that  could  steer 
many  potential  law  bi’eakers  away  from 
crime  careers.” 


Busing  feud 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


paid,  in  the  bus  bombings.  The  FBI  has 
charged  six  alleged  Klan  members  with 
conspiracy  in  that  case.) 

Said  Publisher  Phillip  J.  Meek: 

“It  is  difficult  for  a  newspaper  which 
refuses  to  be  compromised  not  to  become  a 
target  of  a  frustrated,  angry  segment  of 
the  community.  Because  of  the  deep  emo¬ 
tions  surrounding  this  issue,  it  is  unlikely 
there  could  have  been  any  other  result. 

“It  was  gratifying,  however,  to  see  our 
entire  organization  pull  together,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
employes  were  completely  sympathetic 
with  the  anti-busing  group.  Our  people 
did  an  outstanding  job  under  intense  pi'es- 
sures  and  it  augurs  well  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

The  NAG  criticism  of  the  Press  was 
offset  somewhat  by  praise  from  the  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Council  and  school  officials, 
but  the  most  welcome  comment  came  from 
journalistic  colleagues. 


Rev.  Richards  assumes 
communication  post 

The  election  of  the  Rev.  W. 
James  Richards  to  the  post  of 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of 
Communication  of  the  two-mil¬ 
lion  member  United  Church  of 
Christ  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Everett  C. 
Parker,  director  of  the  national 
agency. 

He  is  expected  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  communication  organiza¬ 
tion  at  its  New  York  City  head¬ 
quarters  in  November.  He  will 
succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Franklin 
Mack  who  is  retiring. 


Women’s  pages  viable? 

“Is  the  Women’s  Page  Still 
Viable?”  will  be  the  subject  of 
Dorothy  Jurnev,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  as 
she  addresses  a  Journalism 
Workshop  October  2  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University.  Kay 
Lockridge,  instructor,  MSU 
School  of  Journalism,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  newswoman,  will  speak  on 
“The  Basics  of  Writing.” 

Don  Easter,  an  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  will  discuss  “A  Man’s 
View  of  Women  and  Newspa¬ 
pers,”  and  J.  Bruce  Baumann, 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  “Pictures 
and  Words.” 
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AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower.  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas;  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St.,  94104  •  (415)392-5671 


Bfokws  ot  NEWSPAPER,  Radio.  CATV  &  TV  Properties. 
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We  deliver 
Paradise* 


twic 
a  day 


Th«  Hawaii  ^♦«wspaper  Agency,  agem  f&f  Tne  Honolwfu 
(mornings).  The  Honolulu  Star  Bulitei-n  (evenmgs)  and 
Sunday  Star-Bultetm  &  Advertiser  Ove'  200,000  costOsned  da-iy 
circulalKm,  One  buy  and  we  deirre'  ^  of  Hawaii.  Refi^esented 
by  Cresmer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  h  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


r..s'..-i. 


With  our  readers  and  our  advertisers --enjoying  the  friendly 
relationship  that  comes  with  great  papers  that  reach  people  when 
they  want  to  be  reached.  WE’VE  BEEN  AWAY --the  long  strike 
is  now  over  -  -  and  it’s  time  to  put  Pittsburgh  and  The 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  back  in  your  plans... 


PITTSBURGH  SMS  A* 


10th  in  Supermarket  Sales 

9th  in  Population -10th  in  Retail  Sales 

*  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Recognized  nationally  for  “in-depth"  market  research.  Write  for  May  1971 
Readership  Study  and  latest  market  research  information  in  your  field. 

68.9%  Daily  Household  Coverage  +  71.2%  Sunday  Household  Coverage.  Your 
most  efficient  and  economical  advertising  vehicle  to  reach  this  concentrated, 
wealthy,  2  million  plus  marketplace.  For  Ad  Action— phone  Bill  McCormick, 
Manager,  General  Advertising  (412)  263-1336. 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS  Publishers  of  The  Pittsburgh  Prcss—EVENING  &  SUNDAY 
COMPANY  Agency  for  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette — MORNING 


Represented  by  the  General  Advertising  Department.  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  200  Park  Ave  .  N  Y.  Offices  in  Atlanta.  Chicago.  Dallas.  Detroit, 
Philadelphia.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Resort  &  Travel  Rep  The  Kennedy  Co..  55  W.  42nd,  N  Y  and  10281  E.  Bay  Harbor  Dr..  Surfside.  Fla 


